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To 
MY FATHER AND MOTHER 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


THIS book is not intended for an “ official ’’ record of 
any one particular unit, nor an account of the experiences 
of any one particular individual, in spite of the frequent 
appearance of the first person singular which is bound 
to occur when the subject matter is culled from one’s 
personal diary. 

Thousands of officers and men in the E.E.F, went 
through a similar mode of existence and similar experi- 
ences to those I have portrayed, so that to them nothing 
which these pages contain will appear as a novelty, but 
merely as a reminiscence of the Palestine Campaign. 
This is one of the objects for which this book was 
written, another being to give an honest account of life 
in the Palestine Campaign, together with short descrip- 
tions of the country itself. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the book and its anec- 
dotes will prove of interest especially to members of the 
53rd Welsh Division, as a reminder of the strenuous 
times when all were working together for the common 
cause. 


—— 
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INTRODUCTION 


IT is with much pleasure that I pen a few lines by way 
of introduction to Captain More’s book, at his request. 

I feel perhaps I ought to say in the first place that the 
reader will find the book most interesting, not only from 
the standpoint of the campaign, but also by reason of the 
brief, but vivid descriptions of Men, Matters, and Places 
mentioned therein. ‘Those who served in Palestine will, of 
course, find the book doubly interesting, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that to compilers of official records of 
units, Captain More’s book will prove useful in very 
many ways. 

The subject matter has been mostly culled from the 
Author’s personal diary, and he makes an apology in his 
foreword for the frequent use of the first person singular. 
I think the reader will forgive him for that. 

The book certainly brings back most intensely 
reminders of the strenuous times when we were all co- 
operating together in a great Cause, and I derived much 
pleasure in seeing so many names of old friends mentioned 
in the text. An attractive feature is its fund of anecdote, 
and the brighter side of active service is much in evidence 
throughout. It is a book to which we shall frequently 
and gladly turn in order to recall to our minds memories 
of the greatest of crusades. 

I would like to refer to the part played by many whose 


names are mentioned in the book, but space does not 
15 


16 . INTRODUCTION 


permit me to do so. I must, however, refer to our General, 
Major-General S. F. Mott, C.B., a brilliant soldier, a born 
leader of men, and a staunch friend to us all. It was 
entirely due to him that the 53rd (Welsh) Division had 
such a splendid record in the late War. I know I am 
expressing the feelings of every member of the Division 
when I say that we all were more than privileged and 
proud to serve under him. 

In conclusion, I commend Captain More's book to 
all who served in the Palestine Campaign, and more 
especially to members of the 53rd (Welsh) Division. 
Although Captain More does not intend the book to be 
regarded as a record in any way whatever, I think it may 
be looked upon as the next best thing, to one, and will 
pave the way for an enterprising member to set about the 
work of preparing a history of the Division, whose record 
is high and honourable. 


T. H. Parry, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 
HOvusE OF COMMONS, 


January, 1923. 


CHAPTER I 
‘* IF YOU DO NOT FIRST SUCCEED——”’ 


AT the end of March, 1917, the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force was very sorry for itself; in fact it was fed up to 
the ‘* back teeth.”’ For months it had been trekking up 
through the Sinai Desert, alternately wet to the skin 
and burnt to a cinder. Not even did its arrival in the 
Promised Land, together with the appearance of culti- 
vated and green country—a very balm for sore eyes— 
manage to dispel absolutely that deadly feeling of ‘‘ bore- 
dom ” which sat heavily upon all. And then, on the top 
of it, came the futile attack on Gaza on 27th March with 
the subsequent withdrawal. From what one could gather 
at the time, the operation had been so near to complete 
success—Gaza was so very nearly ours—that the whole 
affair rankled all the more. 

However, it was no good crying over spilt milk. We 
had failed—and there was an end of the matter. We 
supposed we should try again, and we did. 

After the withdrawal from Gaza, a never-to-be-forgotten 
nightmare, our Brigade—the 158th—was distributed over 
an area rejoicing in the name of ‘* St James’s Park.”’ 
This area was called after a delightful little garden con- 
taining orange and lemon trees, a ruined farm-house, and 
a well—the whole surrounded with prickly pear hedges. 
Within this delectable spot Brigade Headquarters 
ensconced itself. 

The Brigade settled down, and for a few days was 
allowed to rest—yes, to rest properly as is known to the 
man at home, and not as is usually implied to the man in 
khaki. Meantime, there was much shuffling amongst the 
Powers that Be. Our C.O., Colonel Claude Rome 
(always known as ‘‘ Claude, old boy ’’), took charge of 
the Brigade, the Brigade Commander, General S. F. Mott 

17 B 
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(‘‘ Tom Mott ’’), taking over the Division. This double- 
barrelled honour to the Brigade was hailed by us with 
much satisfaction—sorry as we were to lose both C.O. and 
Brigade Commander. However, they were not so far 
removed, thus all was well. The Battalion was taken 
over by Major Frank Mills (‘S Frankie ’’), who hitherto 
had been second in command. The enemy aircraft were 
unpleasantly active during these days and continually 
came over to distribute “‘ iron favours ”’ to most unwilling 
recipients. The Railhead and aerodrome at Belah were 
the more highly favoured dumping ground for these gifts 
and had rather a bad time, though I do not think very 
much material damage was done. The hospitals certainly 
experienced one or two nasty shocks from bombs. 
Whether the Boche dropped his bombs on these places 
intentionally is hard to say. Certainly some of the 
hospitals were pitched in exceedingly stupid spots—near 
dumps and so on—that it was almost inevitable that they 
should receive a bomb intended for a legitimate target. 

At Suvla Bay the Turk behaved rather well to our 
hospitals—apologising, I believe, for having shelled them 
—although protesting at what he thought was their 
proximity to a landing jetty. 

We were not allowed to rest too long, and by the 
13th April working parties (we were forbidden to call 
them ‘* fatigue parties ’’) were in full swing again—either 
road-making or constructing an outpost line just north of 
the Wadi Ghuzzeh, occupied by our troops when the with- 
drawal from Gaza had taken place. This latter work took 
place by night, which was not too bad, provided that one 
could get some sleep during the day—not always easy 
when the flies get busy on one’s person and when there’s 
a sun which renders comfortable sleeping impossible. 
The best time to sleep was immediately on return to camp 
in the early hours—up till about eight o’clock. It was 
decently cool then. 

We were near the sea, and companies proceeded to 
bathe twice a day—very pleasant parades. I always 
heaved a sigh of relief on seeing all my men safely ashore 
again after these bathes, because the currents on the coast 
were strong and dangerous—and in addition there was a 
heavy backwash, owing no doubt to the very steep declivity 
of the shore. If the coast line of Palestine be studied on 
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the map, it will be seen that it is remarkably straight, and 
while we were bathing we could see parties of Turks also 
bathing three or four miles farther north. 

We had other diversions during the day to keep our 
*‘ hand in ’’ so to speak, such as gas-mask drill—a detest- 
able business in the blazing sunshine—arm drill, ‘‘ iron 
ration ’’ inspections, and feet inspections. Iron rations, 
by the way, were a bane to the existence of the Company 
Commander and his Quartermaster-Sergeant. To the 
uninitiated (if there be any such!) let it be known that 
iron rations consisted, generally, of a handful or two of 
what looked like small puppy biscuits, a tin of bully beef, 
and a small tin of groceries (a little tea, sugar, and a hard- 
looking lump of something with which to make soup). 
The Powers that Be removed the latter article from the 
essential list of groceries later on, as it was discovered 
that it dissolved in the heat and formed itself into a 
peculiar compound with the tea and sugar till it became 
quite a diverting pastime to distinguish any one of the 
above three articles from the rest. The iron ration was 
done up in a small white canvas bag which was worn in 
a variety of places about one’s person, according to the 
passing whim of those in authority. Dire were the penal- 
ties inflicted on the devoted head of him who dared ta 
consume his iron ration without special reference to his 
superior officer—which was quite right, because the iron 
ration was only intended for consumption in cases where 
the ordinary supply of rations failed. For this reason it 
was a vital necessity. Many and careful inspections were 
thus necessary on the part of Company Officers in order 
to ascertain that all the men were in possession of the iron 
ration, and many were the “‘ returns ’’ rendered of this 
commodity. 

At certain intervals we received instructions to consume 
this ration so as to make room for a fresh supply. This 
order was a Signal for an outburst of much grousing 
because the meal thus ordered consisted of a few whole 
biscuits—a quantity of crushed ditto, the tin of bully 
beef, and a nasty-looking mess consisting of soup tablet, 
tea, and sugar. The iron ration was used chiefly as a 
pillow when not needed for its legitimate purpose—hence 
the biscuits, with the exception of a few, became as dust. 

We had exciting times on the 15th April. A battery 
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of heavy guns placed itself on the north side of the garden 
at St James’s Park. It should be stated that the tops of 
the trees in this garden were visible from the Turkish 
lines. The actual garden and the surrounding bivouacs 
lay too low for enemy observation. Gun flashes, how- 
ever, would be distinctly visible to the Turks. In conse- 
quence, as soon as the ‘“* heavies ’’ started to register, 
they were paid back in their own coin to no uncertain 
extent, and Turkish 5-9 inch shells began coming over a 
little too frequently to be pleasant. 

A conference of C.O.’s at Brigade Headquarters was 
taking place at the time. One or two shells soon broke 
up the meeting—luckily no bodily harm taking place, 
except to the black Sudanese cook who cooked for the 
Headquarters Officers’ Mess, and who received a piece of 
iron on that part of the anatomy where naughty school- 
boys receive chastisement; nothing very bad however. 
The whole of Brigade Headquarters beat a hasty but digni- 
fied retreat of two hundred yards, where the conference 
continued without further interruption. General Rome’s 
kit took a shell to itself, I believe. I never heard how 
much damage was incurred, but his favourite camp arm- 
chair was brought in to the Battalion Pioneer, very much 
the worse for wear; and most of his clothes appeared to 
have seen better days. 

As for the troops, they took cover in the funk-holes 
about the area, which had providentially been dug as a 
protection against splinters, both from bomb and shell. 
Our C.O. had his horse killed, but the groom escaped 
unhurt. 

As for the Battery, it sent back shell for shell very 
pluckily, but the Turk had the advantage, and it had to 
move its position. It ‘* plunked ’’ itself behind the hill 
in a ‘‘ wadi’’ or dried-up stream alongside and to the 
east of my Battalion, amidst howls of protest from us all. 
However, it was quite impervious to our rude remarks, 
and, having made the necessary preparations, it got busy 
with the Turk, and, we heard, made good practice on him 
and his kind. No enemy retaliation followed. 

That afternoon all officers were called to Battalion 
Headquarters, were issued with fresh maps, and instructed 
in the scheme for the next attempt on Gaza. Our 
Division, the 53rd Welsh, was to be responsible for the 
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left flank on this occasion, which meant operating over a 
broad strip of sand dunes along the coast—not a pleasing 
prospect during hot weather—the objective being, in the 
first place, the highest ridge across these dunes, called by 
the British ‘‘ Samson’s Ridge ’’ out of compliment to 
that one-time hero of Gaza. The attacking troops would 
assemble under cover of the dunes, protected by an out- 
post line to be dug and occupied during the night pre- 
ceding the morning of attack. The 158th Brigade, having 
had rather a bellyful of casualties in the first attack on 
Gaza, were to eae occupy the outpost line, while the 
159th Brigade ( elsh and Cheshire Troops) and the 
160th Brigade (Home Counties Brigade) would start the 
attack. In addition, two tanks, a male and female, were 
to move forward with the infantry. On our right the 
Jock Division (52nd) and East Anglian (54th) were to 
tackle the outer defences at Gaza, and on their right 
again were the Camel Corps and Light Horse. This 
was, then, broadly, the scheme which was put before us, 
the Colonel promising us all an opportunity of viewing 
is country over which we were to operate a few days 
ter. 

On the 16th valises and all spare kit were dumped near 
Brigade Headquarters, and we had to go light. Very 
uncomfortable the nights were without a blanket, especially 
as we were wearing khaki ‘* shorts.”’ 

On the 17th the Brigade Commander and Staff rode 
out with Commanding Officers and Company Officers to 
view the country towards the Turk lines from an O.P. 
(observation post) situated, I believe, on an eminence 
known as Money Hill, called after the C.O. of the Royal 
West Kents Regiment. From here one could see the 
whole of Samson’s Ridge—a great white sand heap 
shimmering in the strong sunlight. The Turks were 
busy making defences on the top, and through my glasses 
I could distinctly see an officer or N.C.O. clad in what 
appeared to be white ‘‘ ducks ’’ directing operations. 
He was evidently spotted by our gunners as well, for they 
sent him over ‘‘ something with their love and best 
wishes,’? and he and his party disappeared in much 
smoke and sand. 

' The General showed us the rough line along which 
we were to dig our outpost line that night, under the 
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instructions of the Royal Engineers, and left the C.O.’s 
to divide the line up into Company frontages. 

During this outing my horse, ‘‘ Romani ”’ (called after 
the desert battle of that name), made himself rather a 
nuisance. I] have never struck such a fast walker as that 
horse was! As we rode out, he would insist upon 
leading the vanguard, much to the displeasure of Peter 
Ashton, the Brigade-Major, who gave me one or two 
looks of wrath as I rode gallantly in front of the General, 
treating him and all to clouds of horrid dust. I simply 
had to tug old Romani back and ride ignominiously at 
the rear of the party—a most unpleasant spot. It was 
the same when riding in column of route; if mine 
happened to be the leading company, Romani insisted 
on marching twenty or thirty yards in advance of the 
Colonel, in solitary grandeur; until at last I was com- 
pelled to ride him in rear of my Company, where he hard 
pressed the wretched stretcher-bearers ! | 

As we returned to our bivouac I met Trustram Eve, 
of my Regiment, who was attached to Divisional Staff, 
and subsequently became G.S.O.3 or General Staff 
Officer, third grade. He was studying the crossing over 
the Wadi Ghuzzeh, as he was to superintend the passage 
of the tanks over it that night. 

Apropos of these crossings at this spot, the Engineers 
had done colossal work here in order to make good and 
firm footholds for troops and vehicles—at least, in justice 
to our working parties—for we had done the work as 
directed by the Engineers. 

A very fine bridge was erected here later, but at that 
particular period the crossings consisted of rough embank- 
ments intersected here and there by small channels which 
carried off the water. During the evening there was a 
regular uproar from the thousands of frogs which lived in 
the Wadi. Each crossing was numbered with a notice 
board, and the approaches always connected with the so- 
called roads we had made. A number of these roads 
converged on St James’s Park, and all had their own 
names. On glancing at my old map I see ‘‘ Kingsway,” 
‘‘ Dover Street,’’ ‘‘ Oxford Street,’? and the ‘‘ Strand ”’ 
all meeting at St James’s Park—rather bewildering to the 
' Londoner I should imagine! Dover Street ran in a 
north-westerly direction and curled round into ‘* Hyde 
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Park,’’ a pretty palm grove on the shore, near the mouth 
of the Wadi Ghuzzeh. Just south of Hyde Park, and 
dug into the cliff, Divisional Headquarters was situated, 
the spot being known locally as Sheikh Shabasi. There 
are many places known as “ Sheikh ”’ this or that, in 
Palestine. ‘‘ Sheikh ’’ marks the last resting-place of a 
head-man of tribe or village, known as a ‘‘ Sheikh,’’ and 
the spot thus named usually consists of a rectangular 
building surmounted by a small plaster dome, on the 
top of which is a small metal crescent. 


CHAPTER II 
‘‘__TRY, TRY AGAIN! ”’ 


AT this time, as was usual before any operations, His 
Highness the Censor was busier than usual, and the most 
artful and ingenious schemes were used in order to con- 
vey our whereabouts to the folks at home, without being 
caught out by the Censor. I must relate the predicament 
in which a brother officer found himself in this respect. 
He was writing to his daughter, and wished to let her 
know where he was. I believe it was a Padre who sug- 
gested a certain verse from the Bible, in which Gaza was 
mentioned. This would perhaps give a clue to his 
daughter. The suggestion was adopted, and, without 
turning up a Bible, he told his daughter to refer to the 
Book of Judges, chapter 16, verse 1, and she would then 
realise where her father was. The letter was duly posted, 
and a few days afterwards, on coming across the verse 
in question my friend was full of dismay. If the reader 
will look up the verse he will understand the reason; 
he will also see that Samson went to Gaza, and will come 
to the conclusion that the morals of that gentleman left 
much to be desired; and this was a verse which the 
daughter was to read! Imagine the consternation! 
‘With much trouble, therefore, my friend sent a cable to 
Egypt for dispatch to his wife at home, telling her not 
on any account to let the girl see his letter of such and 
such a date. A letter followed, explaining the reason ! 
On the afternoon of the 17th I got permission to go 
down to have a look at the tanks which were ubibag sien d 
camouflaged amongst some palm trees near the Belah 
lagoon. After being shown round courteously by the 
officer in charge, I came to the conclusion that I was glad 
to be merely a plain infantryman, and not a “ tank ”’ 
man. I did not know at the time that Lieutenant Frank 
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Carr—a splendid fellow and fine golfer, whom I had often 
met at home, was amongst the officers in the tanks in 
Palestine—and I was grieved to hear that he had died 
from wounds as a prisoner after the operations that 
followed. 

That evening we said good-bye to St James’s Park, 
and as soon as it, was dark the Brigade moved into its 
respective positions and started to dig like the devil. 
The loose sand was heartbreaking stuff to deal with; no 
sooner had a respectable trench been dug, or harder sand 
been reached, than the whole thing would collapse. How- 
ever, by superhuman energy, we got our line of outposts 
finished shortly before dawn, with no molestation from 
the Turks; aithoieh our screening party had one or two 
long shots at Turk patrols during the night. The French 
battleship the Requin, lying out to sea, sent several 
salvos over at the Turks on Samson’s Ridge, the shells 
passing over us with the noise of an express train. The 
Requin was to assist in the bombardment of the Turk 
positions during the attack, which was timed for dawn 
on the 18th. About two hours before dawn, however, 
we were told that it was postponed until the roth, and 
that we were to withdraw from the outpost line during the 
day to our respective bivouacs, leaving a platoon per 
Company in the line. My Battalion had their Head- 
quarters on the beach, whither I repaired with my Com- 
pany less one platoon. We managed to have a bathe 
and a short rest. The Turks sent a few small shrapnel 
at us during the day, without, however, hitting anyone. 

Just before dusk we took up our positions in the line 
once again. I sent my Company on under the Second- 
in-Command, myself staying behind to attend a confer- 
ence of Company Officers with the Colonel. I took some 
careful bearings with my compass on to one of my posts, 
because it would be pitch dark by the time I should pro- 
ceed to join the Company, and it was a most difficult 
business to find one’s way about in the dark in those 
sand dunes. It was bad enough during the day. 

The conference ended, I set out, accompanied by a 
handful of men carrying R.E. material. I followed, as 
I thought most carefully, my compass bearing, but the 
immense sand dunes defeated me, and I became hopelessly 
lost. It was a most uncomfortable sensation, because . 
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there was the possibility of passing right through the 
outpost line into the outstretched arms of the Turk! I 
had to appear confident of my direction to the men. It 
would never do to admit being lost. The only thing to 
be done was to dump my party on what appeared to be 
the highest dune, with instructions to await my return, 
while I tried to get my bearings. The men were only too 
content to rest: they were carrying an assortment of 
sandbags and timber baulks, which, together with a rifle 
and equipment, made up a heavy load per man—no light 
work in the yielding sand. 

I had not gone very far when I bumped into a Battery 
Commander, also un enfant perdu. We recognised 
one another by the gentle expletive we muttered simul- 
taneously on impact, and, this formality having been 
accomplished, we both said (simultaneously again), 
‘* Major, where’s my Company? ’’ ‘* More, where’s my 
Battery? ’? The gunner said he had only just left his 
Headquarters a minute before, and had instantly got 
lost. This made me prick up my ears. If I was near a 
battery, I must have wandered too far south. I left the 
Gunner Major still wandering about like a lost lamb, and 
retraced my steps towards my party. Could I find them? 
No, not a bit of it! The situation was worse than before. 
Both the party and I were now separated and lost. I was 
very hot and angry and sandy all over, having gone one or 
two tosses down the steep dunes. |/We had all been im- 
pressed with the necessity for silence that night, but as I 
seemed to be so far behind the outpost line I deemed it 
within reason to whistle gently, in order to attract atten- 
tion. The first two or three attempts produced no result 
and I whistled louder. It sounded horribly noisy in the 
dead silence of those sand dunes. However, after several 
more attempts, each louder than the other, I heard an 
answering call away to my left. Lying flat on my 
stomach, I could just see my party faintly silhouetted 
against the very slight glow towards the west, and four 
minutes later I joined the group. Ordering them, with 
more confidence than I felt, to fall in and follow me, 
we commenced trekking north-westwards, and after ten 
minutes weary mountaineering we suddenly bumped into 
one of the posts. After the usual challenge, judge my relief 
when I got the reply: ‘‘ Headquarter Post ‘ C * Com- 
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pany 6th Welch Fusiliers! ’’ I immediately reported my 
arrival by telephone to the Battalion, the Colonel remark- 
ing that I had been a long time in reaching my destina- 
tion. I had—and the journey had cost me much anguish 
of mind. The easiest and quickest route from Battalion 
Headquarters was to follow the telephone line, but I had 
wanted to go to my right hand post by the quickest route. 
I never tried short cuts again ! 

Shortly after, a message was received that the outpost 
line was to be advanced another hundred yards. The 
General Staff did not quite approve of the present line. 
There was, therefore, nothing for it but a repetition of 
last night’s work. I was very sorry for the men, who 
were dog tired. We got the job done, however, but | 
believe we all began “‘ seeing things ’’ before it was com- 
pleted. If the reader has ever experienced much lack of 
sleep he will understand what “‘ seeing things ’’ is like. 
The vision becomes distorted—small things appear 
gigantic. For instance, a man walking in the sand 
towards one seems to be twice his normal size and to be 
‘* floating ’’ along. A small hill appears as a large 
mountain. These are two examples as they appeared to 
me that night. After all, we had had very little oeee 
during the last five days, and had been working at hig 
pressure as well. We had looked forward to a little 
‘easy ’’ this night, and the making of new posts came 
as rather a blow. Officers and N.C.O.’s had their hands 
full with the tired men that night. However, the works 
were completed in good time. During the night we had 
several messages ee us to keep a lookout for 
mounted Turkish patrols which were supposed to be on 
the prowl in the vicinity. Another example of ‘‘ seeing 
things ’’ perhaps—although it was quite imaginable, since 
we were at no great distance from the Turk. 

All night long the Requin and occasionally our own 
Batteries distributed a few favours amongst the Turks, 
who made no reply. 

: A word on the surrounding country is not out of place 
ere. 

The strip of sand dunes over which we were operating 
was triangular in shape—the base being formed by the 
coast line—the apex pointing inland. An imaginary line 
connecting apex and base drawn in a_ north-westerly 
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direction would represent Samson’s Ridge. Behind this 
the line of sand dunes recedes gently back to the coast— 
losing itself north of Gaza in cultivated territory. Gaza 
itself lies on the edge of this line, on a series of small 
eminences, terminating on the east in a small sandstone 
hill named Ali el Muntar, the highest in the neighbour- 
hood, being perhaps some three or four hundred feet high. 
This hill had actually been wrested from the Turks in the 
March battle with much loss, and naturally it was the 
most important and valuable feature because from its 
summit an uninterrupted view was obtained of all the 
surrounding country. Running south-west from Ali 
Muntar lies a fertile little valley called Border Valley, 
covered at its northern end with fruit trees and cactus 
hedges. Continuing south the valley is crossed by the 
Wadi Ghuzzeh and eventually broadens out considerably 
at Railhead, narrowing up again at Khan Yunus—a 
delightfully situated little village near the Frontier. The 
east side of this valley is formed by a series of small 
ranges of hills named by British troops Blazed Hill, Lees 
Hill, Queens Hill, Kurd Hill, and Wart Hill, sloping 
down gradually to the Wadi Ghuzzeh in the south. Along 
the valley ran the old Cairo Road, and disused Turkish 
telegraph line; the valley is broken up here and there by 
three small knolls named Awake Hill, Softly Hill and 
Brown Hill. At this time much corn was growing along 
the valley and the country had not had time to get burnt 
up by the sun or knocked about by warfare. 

The limit of sand dunes runs down from the apex of 
the triangle already mentioned, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion until the Wadi Ghuzzeh is reached. At this point 
there is a mound containing limestone caves, called Tel- 
el-Ajul. British troops found these caves exceedingly 
useful when the Turk shelled or bombed them. 

The Turks had not been idle since our withdrawal 
in March, and, under the directions of their Hun masters 
no doubt, had constructed a series of splendid defences, in 
such a way that, should the outer. defences fall, those 
behind, and incidentally higher up (such was the natural 
conformation of the ground) could both overlook and 
enfilade those already in the hands of the attackers. 
Broadly speaking, their defences were horseshoe-shaped, 
with Gaza in the centre. Thus the British would have 
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to attack on the left in a north-easterly direction, in the 
centre in a due northerly direction, on the right in a north- 
westerly direction. A frontal attack on Ali el Muntar was 
not feasible because the attacking troops would be obliged 
to pass up the valley with no cover whatever. 

he scheme was to work round Gaza from both sides 
and close in on the place, a scheme which looked remark- 
ably well on paper—as most of these schemes do. 

From near St James’s Park it was possible to see a 
small part of Gaza, and very pretty it looked in the early 
morning or late evening sun—with its white houses and 
red roofs. ' 

Gaza, locally called Ghuzzeh, is of great antiquity. It 
will be remembered as being one of the five towns of the 
Philistines, and the scene of the triumphs and downfall 
of Samson. The hill Ali el Muntar is popularly supposed 
to be the place where that hero threw down the city gates, 
having walked off with them during the night. The town 
lies on the caravan route to the south (the old Cairo road 
already referred to), and has gone through many vicissi- 
tudes; it was always a hotbed of paganism, and its inhabi- 
tants were supposed to be of huge stature. The Crusaders 
found the city in ruins, but Baldwin II. erected a strong 
fortress which was afterwards destroyed in one of the 
many battles fought around it. Coming to more modern 
times we know that Napoleon took Gaza in 1799—SsIince 
which time it had been left more or less at peace. 

Ruins of the ancient buildings may still be seen. The 
modern town contains several churches, a bazaar, and a 
hospital, or did so before the capture. There was also a 
great mosque with a tall elegant minaret which most 
conveniently overlooked Samson’s Ridge into the British 
lines. We heard that the Turks had stored much ammuni- 
tion in and around this mosque. Wherever one went, one 
felt that Turkish eyes from the top of the minaret were 
watching every movement we made. The minaret would 
have to go—and go it did. The gunners saw to that! 
Judging too from a severe explosion one afternoon, a 
goodly part of the Turkish ammunition stored within the 
mosque must have gone too! 

There is a good supply of water at Gaza which we 
coveted very much. 

Having finished outposts we occupied them shortly 
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before dawn and awaited the coming attack. The shell- 
ing which we had kept up intermittently during the night 
began to increase at dawn, and I expected to see our attack- 
ing troops appear. However, no one hove in sight, and 
the gunners began to get down to their work in real 
earnest. From where I was I could not see many of the 
shell bursts owing to a false crest between the top of 
Samson’s Ridge and the outpost line. As far as I can 
remember it was shortly before seven o’clock—or 0 700— 
when the attacking’ troops appeared. I never found out 
the reason for this as we were told that the ball was to be 
opened at 0 530. 

Here came the first lot—gallant lads from South Wales 
and Cheshire—marching in Artillery Formation, that is, 
in scattered groups of from fifteen to twenty men, 
approaching in single or double file, to minimise casualties 
from shell-fire. On they came, as.cheery as sandboys, 
cracking jokes as they went. One lot halted a moment 
near my post in order to allow another group on their 
right to draw level, and some good-humoured backchat 
took place between them and my men in their trenches. 
But off they went again. The Turks as yet made no sign. 
Not a shell came over. On went our fellows, followed by 
more and more. Still no sign from the Turk. Our guns 
were firing like the devil and the noise was terrific, but 
above all T heard an unfamiliar noise on the right, and on 
glancing in the direction of this peculiar sound I beheld 
a tank lumbering its way through the heavy sand. I was 
too much engrossed in watching our advancing men to pay 
much attention to the tank, however, and I fixed my 
glasses on the foremost troops who were approaching 
the false crest. Still no sign from Brother Turk. As our 
fellows got almost up against the crest, where a stiff climb 
awaited them, a man suddenly popped up on the top, 
made a signal with a flag and disappeared. He could 
have been none other than an enemy signaller. It was 
a calm and plucky thing to do with our fellows so close. 
As he disappeared a horrid inferno of machine-gun fire 
began from the direction of the Turk defences on the right. 
The enemy were getting an enfilade fire on us. At the 
same moment the leading troops broke into extended order, 
so evidently they were at last under rifle fire. Up the hill 
they went, leaving pathetic little figures on the ground— 
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some of which sat up and got out their ‘‘ Field Dressings ”’ 
and began to bind up their wounds, others alas! lying 
quite still and oblivious for ever of the horrid inferno 
around them. 

When we reached the crest, the Turkish rifles and 
machine-guns began to get really busy, and the going was 
slower. Bullets were whizzing overhead in large numbers 
—or flicking up the sand around us, causing the rearmost 
attacking troops to extend much sooner than the foremost 
had done—and this was necessary. The slope leading up 
to the crest in front was not a healthy spot on which to 
stop as there evidently was a heavy enfilade fire there. 
Advancing troops therefore took a breather before reach- 
ing it, and subsequently went over as quickly as possible, 
always leaving casualties before they crossed it. 

I sent a message round to my men to keep under 
cover. Up till then everyone had kept their heads above 
ground in order to see the infantry advancing. Now it 
was necessary to keep under cover. There were too many 
“‘ overs ’’ falling around us. Before finally taking cover 
I took a snapshot with my “ V.P.K.”’ of the advancing 
troops, which turned out a very successful picture. While 
taking the photo a loud “‘ flop ”’ of a bullet burying itself 
in a sandbag by my head, warned me to get down as soon 
as possible. I subsided into my Company Headquarters 
and began to write a letter home. 

By now most of the attacking troops had passed 
through us, and our gun fire had somewhat abated. We 
received no shells from the Turk in our neighbourhood; 
but the fellows over the crest were having a bad time, both 
from shells and from machine-gun fire. A perfect hail of 
an, bullets was passing over us. 

he slackening off of our own gun fire allowed us to 
hear the extent of the noise going on amongst the Divi- 
sions on our right. It can only be described as though a 
gigantic cauldron were boiling and bubbling away. The 
exchange of fire must have been exceedingly heavy, which 
proved later to have been the case. So far we had heard 
no details of the progress made, but a warning order sent 
round forbidding the drinking of any water that we should 
find on entering Gaza filled us with hope. 

And what of the old tank? Just before I left Egypt 
in the summer of 1919, I went through some of the General 
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Staff files at Division, being then on that Staff. I found 
a full report on the excellent work done by that tank, and 
also on the splendid way in which it was handled by the 
crew and extricated from a difficult position, although 
much battered. Furthermore, the very gallant conduct of 
Lieutenant Dunkerley, of the Royal West Kents, who 
acted as guide to the tank, was placed on record. He 
received the M.C. for his good work, and no one deserved 
it more. As soon as the tank had passed over the crest 
and was seen by the Turks, it became the centre of a storm 
of bursting shells. It seems that the tank was only to 
advance beyond Samson’s Ridge when the infantry did 
so; in other words, as soon as they passed on to their 
second objective, viz., a series of Turk works known as 
the Mazar System and El! Arish Redoubt. However, in 
its enthusiasm, the tank did not wait, but pressed on to 
these two positions under a most intense fire which quite 
prevented the infantry from following up. In a very short 
time nearly all the prisms and both front periscopes were 
smashed. Dunkerley got into the tank to take the place 
of members of the crew who were hit. The tank reached 
El Arish Redoubt, lumbered over it and enfiladed it on 
both sides, killing a large number of Turks. The Redoubt 
was strongly occupied. All members of the crew except 
Dunkerley and the driver were now out of action. The 
former, therefore, was shown how to work a Vickers gun, 
and kept up a fire while the driver reversed his gear and 
began to retire. Thus the Turks were led to believe that 
the occupants were still hale and hearty, seeing that such 
a brisk fire was kept up from the tank. The tank managed 
to get away to some dead ground behind our troops where 
attention was given to the wounded. I believe I am right 
in saying everyone in the tank, including Dunkerley, 
was wounded before the shelter of the dead ground was 
reached. The gunners within the tank had made great 
efforts to keep their guns going, but owing to their severe 
wounds and the dreadful concussion of bombs and shells 
they could do so no longer. Hence Dunkerley’s gallant 
conduct had much contributed to the successful with- 
drawal. The action of this tank—named, by the way, the 
‘* Tiger ’’—was all the more splendid because, from all 
accounts, it went into action a ‘‘ sick, beast.’’ In other 
words there had been engine and other trouble the 
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previous night, so that it was far from perfect. The soft, 
shifting sand was very trying to the mechanism, the 
“* tracks ’’ having great difficulty in finding anything firm 
to grip in order to move the tank forward. 

he tanks away on our right had a bad time as well— 
one catching fire and remaining in Turkish territory, and 
another, in which Lieutenant Frank Carr received his 
wounds, being put out of action by a direct hit. 

By midday the fighting on our section had abated. 
Samson’s Ridge was in our hands. What was the next 
move to be? 

I received a message that we were to evacuate the out- 
post line, and the Battalion was to concentrate at its 
Headquarters near the beach. We therefore moved by 
platoons, at wide intervals to the appointed place, and 
very glad we were to get near the sea. It was cooler there. 
The stuffy trenches among the sand dunes were insuffer- . 
ably hot and very unpleasant. As soon as it was dark the 
Battalion moved along the coast northwards for some 
one thousand yards or so, and there dug in for the night. 
I remember passing by the dead body of a British soldier 
lying alongside the body of a large Turk. It seemed 
rather a matter for conjecture how a Turk had managed to 
get so far forward, and it was not until some months later 
that I was told the reason. It seems that the Englishman 
had been sniped by this Turk, who was concealed in a 
small garden containing a tomb known as Sheikh Ajlin. 
This place was captured on the morning of the roth, 
together with its occupants, including this particular Turk. 
As the prisoners were being taken to the rear, this Turk 
passed the body of the Englishman and spat upon it, at 
the same time saying something with a laugh to his 
fellows. I am glad to say the escort did not allow this 
insult to pass unpunished. The Turk died there and then. 

During the Sore a stiff breeze came in from the sea 
and the night was horribly cold. I was glad I had 
retained an old trench coat instead of leaving it with the 
rest of my kit at St James’s Park—although it was rather 
an incubus to carry about during the day. The men 
scratched holes for themselves, and with the rest of my 
Company officers, I ‘‘ lay familiar’? in a hole we 
scratched for ourselves, and tried to sleep and keep warm 
—without much success. Early next morning the Com- 
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panies spread themselves out and dug in, only to receive 
the order to move down into the sandhills again that night. 
This we did, and remained there until the 23rd, going each 
night to the Front Line to help in consolidating the posi- 
tion. The Turk did not bother us at all during the 
nights; he was too busy attending to his own defences. 
He sniped by day very actively, however. 
We soon learnt that no further advance was to be made. 
A second attempt had not given us Gaza, great and gallant 
as the effort had been. We were appreciably nearer the 
pe but Gaza was not to be ours for some months yet. 
he Jocks, East Anglians, Light Horse and Camel Corps 
had made a great show on the right, but owing to the 
numbers of the forces opposite to them being far larger 
than was anticipated, the desired positions were not com- 
pletely won. They were occupied, it is true, but such was 
the cunning of the Turk defences that the positions thus 
won could not be held. A regular tornado of enfilade fire 
drove our fellows back as soon as they had occupied the 
places. I think it has been admitted since that the extent 
of the Turkish forces opposite to us was underestimated— 
perhaps on account of the severe handling the enemy had 
received in the first Gaza battle. It was assumed that the 
enemy would not be able to pull himself together before 
our second attack. But this assumption proved wrong. 
The Turk was an adept at making the most of everything 
at his disposal and at accommodating himself to all con- 
ditions, as we were continually finding out. 


CHAPTER III 
CONCERNING DISCOMFORT 


A VERY serious factor with which our Intelligence Staff 
had to contend was the leakage to the enemy of informa- 
tion as to our plans and dispositions. Any of the patri- 
archal looking old Bedouins might be an enemy agent. 
One or two such agents were caught and paid the penalty. 
We heard that a man dressed as a British Staff Officer 
offered himself as guide to certain troops at the withdrawal 
after the first Gaza battle, and had begun to lead the 
troops towards the Turk lines; but his plans were frustrated 
just in time by the fortunate appearance of a “* pukka ”’ 
British Staff Officer. The spy made good his escape in 
the resultant confusion. He was no doubt a Boche, 
speaking: perfect English. 

On the 23rd April we received orders to relieve the 
Queens of the Home Counties Brigade, and that mornin 
we Company Commanders rode to that Battalion Head- 
quarters with the Colonel and were shown the line. It 
was a curiously shaped position, as the Queens had dug 
themselves in just as they had finished off the attack and 
had had no time to straighten out the line. They had 
had enough to do to consolidate as they were. Three 
Companies were in the line, with one in reserve. We 
should be obliged to put in four Companies, in order to fill 
up a long gap between the next Battalion on the left— 
the 7th R.W.F. The Queens were really in an isolated 
position on the extreme right of Samson’s Ridge, known 
as Heart Hill, and were astride the old Cairo road along 
which the railway was to run in the autumn. On the right 
of Heart Hill, southwards, ran Border Valley, which I 
have referred to previously, and on the other side of which 
was the left of the Jock Division with whom we kept 
in touch by means of nightly patrols. A ‘‘ wadi’’ ran 
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across the valley here, which had been thoroughly wired 
by the Engineers. The Queens were thus the ri ht hand 
Battalion of the Division which ran across Samson’s 
Ridge to the sea. 

at evening, therefore, we took over from the Queens; 
my Company and “‘ D ’’ Company being detailed to start 
bridging over the gap on our left, ‘‘ A ”’ and *‘ B ’’ Com- 
panies taking over the rest of the sector. Heart Hill was 
just off the sand, on hard ground. My Company and 
** D ” Company had for the most part to dig in soft sand. 
In front of us was a grove of fig trees, which, when wired, 
would form a fine entanglement. I chose a nice little 
hollow for the Company bivouac during daytime. It 
would only be necessary to keep a few snipers and sentries 
in the trenches during the day. The Turks sniped us all 
day, but left us severely alone at night time, so we were 
able to work unmolested. There was, however, an occa- 
sional outburst of rifle fire during the nights—a sure sign 
of ‘‘ wind up ”’ on the part of the Turks. Perhaps they 
thought we were going to make another shot at taking 
Gaza. Two unsuccessful stunts were quite enough to 
begin with ! 

The C.R.E. (Colonel Eustace, D.S.O., R.E.) came 
round the line on the 24th and asked me if I wanted any 
R.E. material. I replied that I wanted as many sandbags 
and as much wire as possible—which I got. We also had 
working parties from the Queens and Hereford Regiments, 
who worked like Trojans. I tremble to think of the 
number of sandbags that we used. To begin with, sand- 
bags had to be used double, because the dry sand leaked 
out of a single bag. Furthermore, owls to the shifting 
nature of the sand, it was necessary to lay the sandb 
foundations three or four feet below the level of the trenc 
floor, otherwise the subsequent wall would collapse; again, 
the back of the trench would crumble and fall into the 
trench ; and this would have to be cleared away once more. 
In fact, this part of the line became a series of breastworks 
and not real trenches. Traverses had to be built solidly 
of sandbags, and, owing to the Turks being able to enfilade 
us on account of their more elevated positions, known as 
Umbrella Hill and The Caterpillar, it was necessary to 
build these traverses very high above the parapet. I also 
adopted the expedient of erecting high sandbag walls, 
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forming a 5 Stes of traverse behind and at right angles 
to each fire bay, the inner end just overlapping the inner 
end of each traverse. Thus we could walk along the 
trenches at full length and not doubled up, without fear 
of being sniped. In this way a great many possible 
casualties were avoided. | 

We kept up quite a brisk ‘‘ counter sniping ’’ fire 
during the day. In the late afternoons I used to accom- 
pany a Corporal of my Company who was a first-class shot 
to a convenient piece of trench, and snipe at the Turkish 
loopholes on the top of Umbrella Hill, taking it turn and 
turn about to spot the shot for the other. I remember 
getting the range nicely the first day at five hundred yards 
—a spurt of sand leaping up after each shot by the side 
of the loophole we aimed at. After some dozen shots I 
was surprised to see a Turk, with his rifle, get up, seem- 
ingly from a hole in front of the loophole, and leap down 
into the trench behind. He evidently thought we had 
spotted him in his sniping post, and found our bullets 
pattering round him rather unpleasant. Unfortunately 
he appeared just as I was inserting a fresh charger into 
my rifle, so I was unable to get a shot at him. A few 
minutes after we were treated to several salvos of H.E. 
shells, so perhaps our sniping had had a salutary effect. 

The night’s work began as soon as possible after 
dusk, immediately the ‘‘ all clear’’ reports had been 
received. Patrols and covering parties were then put out 
and we got to work with the assistance of a Company from 
the Queens or Herefords. The work went on all night 
until dawn, when the assisting Companies withdrew, and 
we ‘‘ stood to arms ”’ until the ‘‘ all clear ’’ reports came 
round. We then slept for an hour or two—in the cool; 
it was the only time when we could sleep. During the 
day sleep was impossible on account of the heat, and the 
sun in those stuffy dunes was truly awful. To add to 
our discomfort a ‘‘ Khamsin ”’ started to blow on the 
24th and lasted till the evening of the 26th. A Khamsin 
is a strong hot wind from the south-east, which blows the 
sand and dust about in clouds. It is impossible to keep 
these out of anything; one’s eyes, nose and mouth were 
** chock-a-block ’’ with sand or dust. We ate sand, 
drank sand, breathed sand. It was fearful—and above 
all was a pitiless sun. ‘The flies became maddening to 
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cope with. They swarmed into one’s shelter to get what 
little shade there was, causing the occupant to avoid even 
that little comfort. Rifles became too hot to touch— 
water-bottles almost boiled. The sand reflected back the 
fierce heat. A Khamsin under such conditions is torture. 
And to add to our misery—the water camels failed to 
appear one evening for some unknown reason: we there- 
fore had no water for next day. Owing to the generosity 
of the Company Commander on my left, Captain Burdett 
of the 1/7 R.W.F., who was able to spare us a little 
water, we were, however, able to last out the day until a 
double supply reached us in the evening. I was not 
slow in hariding over some of this to Captain Burdett. 

At this time we were all suffering from septic sores. 
The slightest scratch turned septic and became a putrid 
sore. I often thought of that verse in the Psalms, ‘* My 
wounds stink and are become corrupt,’’ when I attended 
the M.O.’s sanctum at sick parade. I had a horrible 
sore on my knee due to tearing it on barbed wire while 
putting out a covering party one night. On another 
occasion I knelt on the lighted end of a cigarette and 
burnt my other knee. This became septic also. As well 
as septic sores, there was an outbreak of a species of 
tonsilitis which took off many men to hospital—and the 
Khamsin seemed to increase the number of these cases 
considerably. ‘‘ Khamsin,’’ by the way, is the Arabic for 
fifty, called thus because the season for Khamsins is sup- 
posed to last for fifty days, beginning at the end of March 
and ‘leaving off at the beginning of June. 

The Colonel kept on impressing us with the necessity 
of getting our line completed at an early date, in case the 
Turk should take it into his head to attack. On the morn- 
ing of the 25th a Company of Queens rolled up at about 
seven o’clock to continue work in the trenches. I do not 
quite know why they were sent at that hour. It was not 
a particularly healthy time to start work, especially as it 
was broad daylight. However, we were told to carry on, 
and we did, the Company subsequently withdrawing at ten 
o’clock. During the time we worked we were sniped 
continually, without any casualties however, until the end, 
when the officer in charge of the working party—Lieuten- 
ant Maplestone I believe his name was—got fatally shot 
by a sniper. He very thoughtlessly stood up in an 
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exposed spot to put on his equipment, preparatory to 
aia his Comipany. I was very grieved about the 
affair. 

We continued to work at high pressure, and the front 
line began to shape. The Brigade Commander had a look 
round one afternoon and said a few encouraging words to 
us about the work done. I began to be rather proud of 
the results of our labours, and by the 29th the work had 
progressed so far that we really had quite a tidy line to 
hand over to those who were to relieve us. On the 3oth 
a batch of officers and men who had been lightly wounded 
in the March battle returned to the Battalion—amongst 
whom Lieutenant Sparrow and Lieutenant Close (Paddy 
Close) belonged to my Company. 

A glorious mail arrived as well. Some folks at home 
never seemed to realise how much a mail meant to those 
on active service and never seemed to write; at least 
that was my experience as regards several people whom 
I had looked upon as friends. On the whole the mails 
came fairly well considering the trials and dangers that 
beset them on the way to Egypt. And that reminds me 
of a curious experience that some fellows had from an 
enemy torpedo just before the recent battle. They were 
bivouacked on the beach and were watching the Requin 
blazing off at the Turks’ position. All of a sudden they 
saw coming towards them in the water what appeared to 
be a large fish travelling at a great pace. It occurred to 
one brainy lad that it was a torpedo which had been fired 
at the Requin and had missed its mark. This was correct, 
and there was a hasty scramble behind cover. The coast 
was rocky at this point and a bursting torpedo would not 
be much fun to those near by on shore. However, the 
torpedo became suddenly tired and sank before it had an 
opportunity to bump up against anything. 

On the rst May I developed what we called a ‘*‘ Gyppy 
Tummy,’’ which consisted of diarrhoea and_ sickness. 
This went on for forty-eight hours, and made me feel an 
utter wreck while it lasted. Attacks of this sort were very 
common amongst the troops—due no doubt to the flies and 
dust. The sanitation was very good within the Brigade. 
The late Brigade Commander, General Mott, had been 
very particular in this respect, and the Staff Captain, 
Douglas Porter, of my Regiment made quite a hobby of 
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it and was always to be seen nosing round amongst 
latrines and cookhouses. All refuse was burnt in especi- 
ally constructed incinerators. Troops urinated into long 
funnel-like metal tubes which were stuck into the ground 
above a buried heap of burnt tins or stones. Punishment 
was severe on those who fouled the ground, other than 
areas especially put aside for conveniences. The burnt 
refuse was all buried deep, and a small notice placed over 
the spot with ‘‘ Foul Ground ’’ marked on it. All tins 
which had contained food were burnt, except large biscuit 
tins. The Brigade had a good name for sanitation and 
was proud of it. It was difficult to keep the flies down 
when we got further up into Palestine amongst the native 
villages, the inhabitants of which had not even rudiment- 
ary knowledge of sanitation. 

On the morning of the 2nd May we received orders to 
withdraw from the line that night, and information that 
we should be relieved by the Royal West Kents of the 
Home Counties Brigade. The Company Commanders 
and other officers of that regiment, amongst whom was 
Captain Dillon, the Kent cricketer, came up to see the 
line during the afternoon in order to make arrangements 
for the relief. 

That afternoon our gunners carried out a sharp strafe 
on Umbrella Hill, and plastered the place with all kinds 
of shell—most exhilarating to watch. The Turks made 
no reply. 

We completed the relief by dawn on the 3rd, and my 
Company arrived at a bivouac at the south end of the 
dunes about six o’clock—very tired men. Here we found 
our valises and kit awaiting us, and a nice supply of water. 
A good wash, shave and change made me feel a very 
different being. The only ‘ in the ointment ’”’ for the 
time being was a stiff breeze which blew sand all over and 
into everything. Luckily it was a cool breeze from the 
sea, and we rigged up shelters with waterproof sheets and 
had several hours of sweet sleep. 

My septic knees were giving me a lot of trouble. A 
knee is not an easy place to keep a bandage over, and the 
continual movement of the bandage rather tended to irritate 
the sores. 

We all felt much better after a really good night’s 
rest, and the arrival of another mail on the 4th bucked us 
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up considerably. We had a quiet day, but in the late 
afternoon I took the Company down to work on some 
trenches behind Heart Hill, called Carnarvon Redoubt in 
compliment to my Battalion which was recruited largely 
from Carnarvonshire. There were two other Redoubts to 
the left of, and some distance from this Redoubt, named 
Flint and Merioneth Redoubt after the sth and 7th 
R.W.F. respectively. 

These three Redoubts became in time fine works, all 
self-contained, supplied with rations, water, and ammuni- 
tion to last, I believe, forty-eight hours. They were 
beautifully sited, and the Turk would have had a nasty 
time if he had ever broken through our front line. 

As we worked on Carnarvon Redoubt our gunners 
again amused themselves for five minutes with peppering 

mbrella Hill. Judging by the direction of burst of some 
of the shrapnel, it looked as if they had obtained assistance 
from gunners away on our right. The bombardment was 
very severe while it lasted and made me feel glad that I 
was not on Umbrella Hill! This time the Turk replied, 
sending back a number of 5:9 inch or 4:2 inch shells some- 
where to the back of beyond. 


CHAPTER IV 
CAMELS AND A MOVE 


WE now learnt that no further attack was to be made on 
Gaza for the time being, and that we were to settle down 
to an “' offensive defensive ’’ type of trench warfare 
during the summer. Constant raids were to be carried 
out, and we were to give the Turk no rest, but to go on 
nibbling at him and gradually put ourselves in a good 
position to have another dart at Gaza when the hot weather 
was over. 

The R.E.’s therefore got very busy with second line 
works and roads. The sand dunes became quite a net- 
work of ‘* wire roads,’’ i.e., roads constructed of small 
mesh wire netting, laid on the sand and fastened down. 
This kind of road had been used by the troops when trek- 
king up through the desert, and eminently successful it 
had proved itself to be. Light motor-cars were able to 
run along these wire roads with the greatest of ease. 

In addition to this work, the meagre water supply of 
the country we occupied was developed and utilised to 
the utmost. This supply would supplement that already 
obtained from the pipe which had been constructed along- 
side the railway through the desert from the canal. 
Large water dumps were formed, one of the largest being 
at a spot known as Piccadilly Circus, about a mile east of 
the then railhead at Belah. A branch railway line was 
laid to this place. While on the subject of railways, it 
is impossible to pass on without remarking on the extra- 
ordinarily fine work done by this branch of the Engineers. 
A well-organised and most efficient unit, they pushed the 
railways ahead at the most astonishing speed. It was 
almost incredible, and must have impressed the Turkish 
General Staff to a marked degree. It was a curious sight 
to see locomotives with the London South-Western letter- 
ing on them puffing up through the desert! The 
Egyptian native labour, recruited for this railway con- 
struction, worked well. It was well paid, fed and watered 
(this last being an important factor with the native), and 
the natives worked with a swing. They always carried on 
their work to the accompaniment of weird songs. One 
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man in a gang would start a kind of chant, to which the 

remainder responded in chorus. I jotted down a typical 

ra in my note-book on one occasion. It went like 
is: 


and so on, always in the same modal key. What the song 
was all about I never ascertained. | 

The songs chanted by the Egyptian camel drivers 
were stranger still. There was something peculiarly 
soothing and attractive in pene to the camel drivers’ 
songs in the drowsy afternoon while lying in one’s shelter 
or dug-out during a spell from the trenches. As regards 
the camel drivers I would add that for sheer dogged pluck 
and endurance these men were hard to beat. They were 
recruited from all parts of Egypt. During the severe 
fighting that we experienced near Beersheba a great 
number of these men were killed while most gallantly 
taking up their ammunition camels to the firing line. 
Nor was there any flinching. I have reason to think that 
many of those brave fellows who came through safely 
were Suitably rewarded, and I sincerely hope this was so. 
In the fearful rain and cold of the Judean Hills in winter 
they suffered terribly, but they carried on, although a 
great number succumbed to exposure. The authorities 
had trouble, I believe, at first, in teaching these fellows 
the rudiments of sanitation, and had to be continually on 
the watch in order to see that their orders were carried 
out. The camel drivers seemed to be much attached to 
their camels, and kept those perverse brutes beautifully. 
The camel lines were always a delightful sight in point 
of tidiness and regularity in ‘“‘ dressing.’’ Each driver 
had, I believe, three or four camels, for which he was 
responsible. When on the march, the camels would be 
fastened together, two by two, and connected to two more 
behind. The driver would march in front, leading the 
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front pair with a long rope. In some cases the four camels 
would march in single file, the driver leading as before. 

The camel is a most uncomfortable brute to ride—at least 
I alas so during the few occasions on which I mounted 
one. You climb astride him when he is ‘‘ barracked,’’ 
i.e., lying down with legs doubled up under him. When 
he has been induced to rise you have to go through three 
distinct backward and forward motions in the saddle, to 
avoid being thrown either over the animal’s head or its 
tail. When this has been safely accomplished, the camel 
slouches forward, imparting a most peculiar rolling motion 
to its rider. I have heard of men being very ‘‘ sea-sick ”’ 
on account of this. 

The camel is a perverse and savage brute, and at a 
certain season of the year—the rutting season—he 
frequently runs amok, and becomes ‘‘ magnoon ’”’ or 
crazy. At all times he has a highly supercilious expres- 
sion, aS he looks out upon the world through half-closed 
eyes. He is very ugly, and seems to have been thrown 
together rather than made. Apropos of this, there is a 
legend that when Allah was making all the animals, the 
camel was left incomplete while Allah turned his attention 
to some of the others. The camel groused at this, where- 
upon Allah seized the first parts that he could lay hands 
on, one of which happened to be a hump (probably 
designed for another animal), and another part, both of 
which he flung at the camel. So the camel, to his chagrin, 
was completed with a hump, and the other part, which 
need not be named, became fixed on the wrong way round, 
and so he remains to this day ! 

The following is a camel driver’s song: 
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On the 5th May I obtained permission to go down to 
Railhead to visit the canteen and Officers’ Clothing 
Ordnance Depot. Railhead at Deir el Belah was now a 
huge place, consisting of dumps of all kinds—a very happy 
hunting ground for Boche airmen. The place had many 
unwelcome visits from those gentlemen, but the resultant 
damage was very small on the whole. In addition to 
stores reaching us by rail there were stores arriving by 
sea at Belah, which were landed on surf boats and brought 
up to Railhead on a branch line constructed for that pur- 
pose. The men aboard these surf boats had quite a lively 
time of it. 

My visit to the canteen was satisfactory, all the more 
so as the Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant was down at 
Railhead with a limber, and was able to convey my pur- 
chases back to the Battalion. Shopping at an EEF. 
canteen in those days was a fearful scrimmage ! 

My visit to the Ordnance Depot was not so satisfactory. 
As usual, the depot was crowded with stuff which you did 
not want, and contained nothing that you did want. How- 
ever, I bought three pairs of cloth stars to justify my visit 
to the place, which my batman subsequently sewed on to 
** grey back ”’ shirts, or a shirt similar to those worn by 
the men and which officers were supposed to wear when 
going into action, so as to be indistinguishable from any 
other rank. 

That evening we went down and worked at Merioneth 
Redoubt. 

Next day I received a welcome parcel of comestibles 
from a kind friend in Alexandria. Orders also came out 
that the Brigade was to move away to the right in order 
to work up a large system of second and third line 
defences then about to be started. Company Commanders 
and the Adjutant were to ride over and see the place in the 
afternoon, and advance parties to proceed thither in the 
morning to get the bivouac in readiness for the Battalion’s 
arrival on the morrow. 

Our route followed the Wadi Ghuzzeh for most of the 
way. We had a look at a pretty little house, named the 
Red House, which was situated on the north bank of the 
Wadi, on the opposite side of Border Valley. The house 
looked very picturesque standing amongst orange and 
lemon trees, with its red tiled roof. Unfortunately it had 
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got rather damaged by shell fire, but the garden seemed 
to have escaped injury. It was laid out with an elaborate 
system of small water-ways for irrigation purposes. 
believe the Red House was the winter residence of a 
wealthy Greek from Palestine. It now stood empty, 
except for myriads of fleas! 

We rode along leisurely and studied our route, as we 
should have to come by it in the dark when the Battalion 
moved. Our final destination was a region known as 
** Dorset House ’’ (why, I never found out), which lay 
near the cluster of native hovels and wells called Um 
Jerrar, which corresponds to the Vale of Gerar where 
Abraham dwelt with his family and experienced that 
domestic strife which led to the banishment of Hagar and 
Ishmael from the household. 

The spot on which the Battalion was to bivouac was 
unspeakably filthy, and we looked forward with sinking 
hearts to the clouds of flies we were sure to be pestered 
with. However, I instructed my Second-in-Command to 
have the area allotted to my Company thoroughly cleaned 
by the time the Company arrived en bloc. He had come 
forward with the advance party. I also wanted funk- 
holes and shelters dug for the men to get into on their 
arrival. 

Having fixed things up, we started to return to the 
Battalion, taking a short cut across the country. Manley, 
of ‘‘ A’’ Company, and I pushed on ahead for a Fa oP 
over a nice piece of flat country called the Happy Valley. 
As we were going gaily along, Romani, my horse, 
swerved violently and I nearly took a mighty toss. We 
drew up and turned back to see the reason, and discovered 
that we had all but ridden on to two grain pits, the mouths 
of which were concealed by some long grass. Palestine 
is dotted over with these pits which consist of skilfully 
constructed, bottle-shaped holes let into the ground; the 
entrance was usually about two feet across and circular in 
shape. The shaft or ‘‘ neck ’’ went down for some three 
or four feet and suddenly opened out into a circular pit 
some twelve feet wide and fifteen feet deep. These pits 
were exceedingly dangerous to all troops, and, owing to 
their being very often concealed from observation, they 
escaped the eyes of the surveyors and frequently did not 
appear on the maps. We should have taken the most 
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almighty tosses if our horses had stepped on to these pits, 
and they, poor brutes, would have broken their legs. We 
continued our ride home at a slower rate after this. 

On the gth I rode out with the Colonel and Major 
Hamlet Roberts to the right of our line which encom- 
rap Gaza, namely, the Mansura and Abbas Ridges. 

hese places had n gallantly seized by the East 
Anglians during the recent battle, after bitter fighting, 
and many casualties had been sustained. 

The Abbas Salient became a fairly warm corner at all 
times from Turkish shell fire. Opposite this spot was a 
series of Turkish works, one of which was named Tank 
Redoubt after the derelict tank which lay here—the tank 
in which my friend Frank Carr had gone into action. 
Now it lay a perfect wreck in Turkish hands. Well, they 
were welcome to the remains—merely a heap of scrap iron. 

From Abbas Ridge we struck south-east and from a 
distance followed our line in this direction. The farther 
south we went, the wider became the distance between us 
and the Turk until the opposing forces were some eight 
miles apart. A line of posts was being constructed along 
the north bank of the Wadi Ghuzzeh which here lay in 
a north-easterly direction. The Turks had constructed 
their works behind the Wadi Sheria, which ran roughly 
parallel to the Wadi Ghuzzeh at a considerable distance 
from it. 

These defences were beautifully sited and constructed, 
but in the subsequent ‘‘ push ’”’ in the coming autumn 
they fell more easily than was expected, but only through 
the skilful tactics planned and executed by General 
Allenby, though in justice to the gallant lads who took 
these places, it is only fair to say that the fighting they 
experienced was bitter in the extreme. 

After a very tiring ride we returned to camp. It was 
during one of these next nights that the Boche airmen 
made a big attack on Railhead, and, on returning, spotted 
the Royal West Kents on the march, and dropped a bomb 
into their midst, doing a lot of damage. No entry is made 
in my diary, so I do not remember the exact date. By 
the same token, one has to be careful in keeping a diary 
on active service. No names or schemes should be 
mentioned for fear the diary might fall into undesirable 
hands. ? 
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From what we heard afterwards, the Royal West 
Kents were marching as a Battalion and not in separate 
Companies. The dust created by a large body of men 
thus moving would be easily spotted by enemy airmen at 
night time. Consequently, flying very low, the machine 
dropped a bomb into the midst of the column, creating a 
large number of casualties, one of the wounded being 
Captain Dillon, I was sorry to hear. We had had the 
alarm directly the raid on Railhead had begun, and all 
lights were extinguished. The ‘‘ Archies ’’ round about 
Railhead were having random shots in the direction of 
the noise of the enemy machine. When these ceased we 
heard it coming towards us. Presently we heard the crash 
of the bomb dropped on the Kents and the noise of its 
machine-gun popping away. It flew straight over us, then 
veered off in another direction. It was flying very low. 

On the 1oth my Battalion trekked down to Railhead 
to have their clothes disinfected in the travelling disinfect- 
ing train. It was a hot and weary tramp in broiling sun 
and dust, the route running for the most part through a 
series of stuffy wadis, until it reached the summit of an 
eminence called Raspberry Hill. The road became more 
open here, descending to the plain past the water dump 
at Piccadilly Circus and thence to Railhead. We were 
constantly passing strings of camels, or other troops on 
the march, and the dust in the wadis was almost unbear- 
able. On arrival at the disinfecting train, the men were 
ordered to strip and to tie their clothes up in bundles. All 
that they were allowed to keep for the nonce were their 
sun-helmets and boots. The clothes were then packed 
into the disinfecting vans and ‘‘ stoved,’’ while the men 
sat about, girded as to the loins with a towel. To add to 
the general discomfort a strong breeze sprang up which 
blew the dust about in dense clouds. When the clothes 
had been sufficiently stoved they were handed back to the 
men. I do not know what process was adopted in actually 
disinfecting the clothes; whatever it was, it was most 
efficient but very unpleasant, the clothes smelling like a 
tannery when returned to their owners. 

Just before we moved off one of my Platoon Sergeants 
came up in a state of complete nudity and agitation. He 
could not find his clothes and his towel had been pinched. 
It looked as though he would have to do the return march 
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in his birthday costume. It was indescribably ludicrous 
to see the poor fellow standing strictly to attention, stark 
naked except for a pair of boots, in front of the whole 
Company. It said a lot for the men that they did not 
laugh. I had much difficulty in restraining my own 
merriment! The situation was eased, however, by the 
appearance of a Corporal from another Company, bearing 
the ae raiment. As soon as we were off and march- 
ing easy there was much laughter in the ranks. 


CHAPTER V 
HAGAR’S COUNTRY: 


On the 12th Jimmy Morgan, one of the Company Com- 
manders who had been hit during the March fighting, 
returned from hospital. 

I note that the 16th is marked in my diary as a red 
letter day owing to the arrival of a consignment of beer! 
My Second-in-Command had rigged up a nice little mess 
for us with the aid of some old ground sheets and sand- 
bags, so with the help of canteen stores, we kept rather a 
good table. 

On the 18th I got a touch of the sun while out on 
No. 5 post, and felt like nothing on earth until the sun 
went down. We had a conference at Battalion Head- 
quarters in the evening. The subject the C.O. wanted ta 
discuss was the new official pamphlet, called, I believe, — 
‘‘ The Composition of a Battalion in Attack.’’ This 
pamphlet gave us, in addition, the number of trained 
‘* specialists,’’ i.e., Lewis gunners, bombers, etc., that 
each Company was to have. The C.O. told us that we 
were to organise our Companies in accordance with these 
instructions, and that we were to start training men in 
each branch of specialist work so as at once to make up 
the requisite number, plus a reserve. 

On the roth we had a visitation from our old enemy the 
Khamsin; it only lasted one day, thank God! 

Near by our bivouac was a ruined farm-house. I 
went to have a look at the place one day, and was told 
that a great deal of British equipment, etc. (taken from 
our dead in the March battle), was found stored in two 
large pits beneath the floor of this house. The Bedouins, 
always looters, had evidently hidden their booty here. 
One officer in the Brigade, who had lost a trench coat 
during the battle, had his coat returned to him. It was 
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found with all this equipment, and luckily his name and 
regiment were stamped on the coat. We never heard 
what had become of the occupants of this house. The 
jackals had been busy amongst the family graves in the 
garden, and we found the head of a former female 
member of the household done up in green muslin, which 
we re-interred. 

Great news reached the Battalion on the 21st. General 
Mott, the Divisional Commander, rode up to the Head- 
quarters with his A.D.C., Teddy Price of the 7th R.W.F., 
bringing with him a list of awards made for the first Gaza 
battle in March. The Colonel received the D.S.O., 
several officers the M.C., including the M.O., Captain 
lone Fox Russell—‘‘ Foxey ’’ as he was affectionately 

nown to us. Gallant fellow! He was destined to lay 
down his life in trying to save others during the coming 
autumn offensive, and to receive a posthumous V.C. for 
this, his final brave work. A large batch of N.C.O.’s and 
men received either the D.C.M. or the M.M., amongst 
them being my servant, Private W. Davies, who did fine 
work under fire as a runner. We had a most cheery even- 
ing in Battalion Headquarters Mess. Each recipient of 
the D.C.M. or M.M. was given a bottle of beer in honour 
of the occasion. We all appreciated the kindly thought 
of General Mott in riding up to bring us the news in 
person. 

On the 24th we received orders to advance in two 
days’ time farther to the right, and to hold the line of 
posts on the north bank of the Wadi Ghuzzeh. 

On the 26th we moved by night to our new position. 
Two Companies went into the line, and two were in 
reserve; mine was one of the latter. The area allotted to 
my Company as bivouac ground was filthy, and we were 
not far wrong in anticipating a bad time from flies! In 
addition to flies there were scorpions, centipedes, scorpion- 
spiders, huge beetles, grasshoppers and any amount of 
crickets, the latter making the nights hideous with their 
noise. There were snakes, lizards, also a very ugly sort 
of lizard called ‘‘ a gecko,’’ with a curious squat head. 
These geckos made cou shrill noises at night-time and 
helped to swell the chorus of the crickets. Their tails were 
very fragile, and when caught, the gecko invariably shed 
"its tail, and seemed none the worse. I do not believe the 
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snakes were poisonous. My servant dashed out of his 
dug-out one night with one of these reptiles hanging round 
his neck like a padre’s stole. The snake had evidently 
slipped down from the hill above, and in falling had 
caught on the neck of my servant, who was sitting against 
the back wall of his dug-out, leaning forward, writing a 
letter. It gave him a fright and made him very sick, but 
no other damage was done. We killed the snake, which 
measured some four feet six inches in length, and looked 
like an ordinary English grass-snake. Someone or other 
skinned the thing and wound the skin round an entrench- 
ing tool handle to dry. 

The country behind us was most remarkable in 
character. The advanced line of posts was on the north 
bank of the Wadi, as I have already stated. In front the 
ground was dead flat for several miles, but behind the 
posts it dropped suddenly, but not immediately, into the 
Wadi, for between this and the flat surface above was a 
stretch of the most broken and torn country imaginable. 
It was as though a mighty earthquake had been at work 
cleaving the country into hundreds of small canyons and 
passes, and, having got tired of doing this, had started 
to try and undo the work it had already done by heaving 
the ground up into a series of ‘steep hillocks, some of 
which stood up like great pillars. The action of water 
in the rainy season had moulded these hillocks into curious 
shapes besides undermining them and leaving small caves 
underneath. Some of the pillar-shaped hills looked as 
though they could be pushed over by one man, so tall 
and frail did they appear to be. But their appearance 
was deceptive, for the sun had baked them as hard as iron. 
It was a land of baked mud, and it stretched for half a 
mile on each side of the actual Wadi bed, yet in places 
stood waist-deep in corn. This Wadi bed contained some 
fine pools of water which, on being developed by the 
Engineers, furnished a very valuable and consistent 
supply. 

On the south side of the Wadi the ground rose to a 
long ridge on the other side of which was the plain, where 
Railhead was established. This plain sloped gently up to 
the Weli Sheikh Nuran, a hill covered with old Turkish 
works adjoining the E! Shauth works. These works made 
excellent dummy trenches for practising raids, etc. A 
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branch line of the railway was constructed from the main 
at Rafa to Sheikh Nuran which became a large supply 
dump for the right of the British line. The railway line 
was continued eastwards from Nuran, dividing again at 
Shellal Junction—one branch continuing east over the 
Wadi at Shellal, the other running south-east to the Wadi 
at Imara. This branch was more or less of a ‘* camou- 
flage line,’’ I believe, being disused as the time approached 
for the Beersheba operations. The former branch was not 
much worked on until shortly before the operations. The 
bridge over the Wadi was built, but no apparent track 
led to it. Let us hope the Turks were deceived. 

The posts that we occupied were known as the Hiseia 
Posts; those to the east the Shellal Posts. At Shellal 
there was a large artificially constructed mound, cruciform 
in shape, called Tel-el-Fara. It was supposed to be an 
old Crusade earthwork. There was a similar mound on 
the Wadi away on our left, known as Tel-el-Jemmi. 

We were now very near the Australian mounted 
troops. Their patrols passed out through our lines. I 
believe frequent encounters with Turkish patrols were 
experienced. We ourselves had not much to fear from 
the Turk at the present time. He was some eight to ten 
miles away, but bombed us frequently from aircraft. 
The Australian horse lines seemed to come in for a very 
bad time. 

On the morning of the 28th two enemy planes paid the 
surrounding troops a visit, flying very low. We opened 
out on them with machine-gun and rifle fire, and a couple 
of Archies blazed off like things possessed. The planes 
did their dirty work,“but the duds from our Archies were 
more unpleasant than the bombs! There was a battery 
of Archies near Sheikh Nuran, nicknamed the ‘‘ Byng 
Boys,’’ who let fly at any and every time. Like Mr 
‘Winkle’s, their display of fancy shooting was extremely 
varied and curious, but it did not do the Turk any material 
damage, and was most dangerous to the British troops in 
the vicinity. However, it showed the Turk that we were 
always ready for him! 

On the 29th May the C.O. had a parade of the Com- 
anies in order to present ribands to those who had 
ately received decorations. 

ow that no more fighting seemed imminent, the short 
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leave to Egypt which had been closed down since March 
was again reopened. Batches of officers and men left the 
Battalion weekly to catch the leave train at Sheikh Nuran. 
The journey to Cairo was a most wearisome affair, but the 
week’s leave was a thing of beauty and did a lot of good 
to all ranks, and the change of diet materially assisted to 
heal up the septic sores from which we all suffered. 

The Quartermaster returned from a week’s leave on the 
agth, bringing me back two waterbags from the Egyptian 
Ordnance Depot at Cairo. These bags were invaluable 
for keeping water cool. When full, they were hung in 
the sun, the resulting rapid evaporation making the water 
very cold. 

“Although the week’s leave did everybody good in the 
long run, one’s appearance on first returning rather belied 
its salutary effect. After all, a week is not much, and one 
had a hectic time while it lasted. Late hours and the 
good things of this world upset the digestion for a week or 
two, and we returned practically penniless ! 

We were now going through a long spell of inactivity. 
It was too hot to do very much. Beyond visits from 
enemy aircraft, we had no excitement; there were not even 
enemy trenches to snipe at. From twelve midday to five 
o’clock in the evening was the worst period of the day 
(1200 to 1700 in military parlance). During those hours 
one lay in the sweltering bivouac shelter, tormented by 
flies and heat. 

The cup of tea at five o’clock was somewhat reviving, 
and by six o’clock it became cooler and one’s spirits rose 
accordingly, Occasionally I accompanied the C.O. along 
the Wadi to shoot rock pigeons with a rickety single- 
barrelled shot gun. I always breathed a short prayer 
before pulling the trigger of that weapon. It felt as 
though the explosion of the charge would blow it to pieces. 
Never have I come across such a loose jointed gun. This 
amusement was soon denied to us, however. An order 
came round that pigeons were not to be shot because the 
natives revered them ! 

Another diversion arrived one day in the shape of the 
Divisional Band which visited Battalion Headquarters and 
played to us. It seemed odd to hear familiar rag-time 
music in such God-forsaken country. 

On the 6th June my Company went into the line and 
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relieved another Company. Here life was much the same, 
except that each platoon manned a post at night, the 
Company Commander going round once during the night. 
By day a few sentries were left on duty in the posts; the 
remainder retired to their respective platoon Headquarters 
amongst the mudheaps and perspired. 

About this time some Australians, who were digging 
works near Shellal, discovered a beautiful mosaic pavement, 
evidently Christian, perhaps the remains of an old church. 
I do not recollect the date assigned to its construction, but 
I believe it was about A.D. 300. The pavement was care- 
fully lifted and taken away. Curiously enough the Turks 
had been digging trenches near by but had failed to 
discover anything. 

During the night of the 11th the horizon on our left 
was lit up by a continuous series of gun flashes. Some- 
thing was evidently afoot, and we heard next day that the 
British had a very successful raid on the Turkish posts 
opposite Samson’s Ridge. 

Although this operation took place barely ten thousand 
yards away, hardly any noise of gun fire reached us owing 
to the heavy atmosphere and intervening range of hills. 

Next day Company Commanders rode out with the 
C.O. to meet the Brigade Commander at Tel-el-Fara. 
He gave us details as to our move there on the morrow. 
We therefore moved on the 14th. The bivouac site had 
once been a Turkish encampment, and bore traces in the 
shape of cook-houses and old bivouacs—all laid out with 
great regularity. The camp had evidently been here in 
the rainy reason, judging by the marks of immense ruts 
caused by heavy guns and wagons. The ground was quite 
clean, however. 

On the morrow a mail from Egypt brought me a new 
mosquito net and a new pair of sun goggles. A mosquito 
net was certainly a very stuffy affair to lie under, but it 
kept off the flies, the few that happened to get under the 
net being easily disposed of with a ‘‘ fly strafer.’? I must 
have killed millions of flies with my strafer. It consisted 
of a cane rod, having at the end a round leather flap, very 
pliable and pierced with holes. It was very satisfactory to 
destroy clusters of from fifteen to twenty flies at a blow, 
and was reminiscent of the fairy tale of one’s youth, relat- 
ing the experiences of the brave little tailor who destroyed 
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seven flies at a blow, and went about ever after carrying 
a large placard on which was printed ‘‘ Seven at One 
Blow,’ duly impressing all men with his apparent 
strength. 

If a spot of sugar or jam were spilt it immediately 
became covered with clusters of flies, perhaps twenty or 
thirty strong. This was the occasion for a fly strafe. I 
have my old strafer with me to this day. 

On the 16th June we experienced a Khamsin, which 
we were able the better to disregard owing to a big mail 
from home! The Khamsin raged all next day, but had 
practically disappeared by the 18th, and this was the last 
really bad Khamsin that we had to endure that year. The 
season for these scourges was nearly over, for which we 
thanked the gods. We had a species of Khamsin during 
the Beersheba operations in November, however, and as 
we were fighting hard at the time, it made our trials 
greater. 

On the 18th June Company Commanders went to make 
arrangements for the taking over of the bivouacs at El 
Shauth, occupied by the Cheshire Regiments. El Shauth 
consisted of a series of pleasant little gardens full of 
almond and apricot trees, surrounded by cactus hedges. 
The whole place had been put into a state of defence by 
the Turks who had abandoned it during the recent fight- 
ing at Gaza. It must have been a blow to them to be 
forced to leave good positions such as these together with 
the fine water supplies at Hiseia and Shellal. The enemy 
were Out-manceuvred, however, and driven out. 

On the 19th we moved to El Shauth. It was fairly 
high up and much cooler than down near the Wadi 
Ghuzzeh. The afternoon breezes, although they blew the 
dust about, were moderately cool, and the flies were not 
nearly so bad. Captain Atnstrong. of the Cheshires, 
whom I relieved, left his lines beautifully clean so there 
was no clearing up to be done. We were, moreover, quite 
near the Nuran Canteen, and were able to start a Battalion 
canteen for the men. 


CHAPTER VI 
ALLENBY ARRIVES 


THERE had been much talk about the reshuffling that was 
taking place amongst the Higher Command, and we soon 
heard that General Allenby was taking over the Expedi- 
tionary Force. He was known as ‘‘ the Bull ’? amongst 
us all, and no Commander inspired his troops with greater 
confidence than he. With his arrival a kind of fresh 
vitality appeared amongst us. Such creature comforts as 
canteens, short leave, tent accommodation, seemed to be 
put on a fresh and better system of organisation and 
supply. Let it not be thought that these were the only 
reasons for General Allenby’s popularity. They are only 
quoted as some of the minor improvements which affected 
the actual Tommy. General Allenby often came up to the 
front line when we were in the Judean Hills and chatted 
with us, letting us have small items of good news to cheer 
uS, giving a word of encouragement—in short, he made 
our lives worth living. Incidentally, he has the strongest 
handshake of any man I know! 

We heard that he was a past master at telling people 
off, and the story went the rounds of a visit he once paid 
to a certain Brigade in the line. There was a standin 
order that wherever overhead signal wires crossed a cea 
they should be placed at such a height as should allow 
mounted traffic to pass under in safety—furthermore, 
arid order forbade the tethering of animals to any form 
of tree. 

The Chief, while riding along with the Brigade 
Commander, whose Brigade he was visiting, came to a 
pleasant, straight piece of road leading through an olive 
grove. Putting spurs to his horse, he galloped ahead. 
After going some distance the Brigadier was horrified to 
see the Chief’s sun helmet rudely snatched off his head 
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by an overhead signal wire. This was a bad beginning, 
but worse was to come, for, rounding a bend in the road, 
the Chief found a mule amusing itself by gnawing away 
the bark of an olive tree to which it was tethered. The 
whole cavalcade drew rein, and the Chief addressed the 
Brigadier in no uncertain terms on the subject of carrying 
out standing orders. He gave him five minutes of the 
best, and by then the Brigadier felt that he had been 
** hung, drawn, quartered, and stamped on! ” 

We were now in for six weeks intensive training, inter- 
spersed with waterguard duties. As a diversion we walked 
through poison gas clouds to test our respirators. This 
is a thoroughly se business, and one’s clothes stink for 
days afterwards. The Divisional Band came to us occa- 
sionally and played near Brigade Headquarters. We 
made practice attacks on the old Turkish works at El 
Shauth, backwards, forwards, sideways, and when tired 
of this we were sent on route marches, had sham night 
attacks, dug trenches by night—everything and anything 
to keep our hands in. It was all very boring, but it gave 
us something to do. Enemy aircraft came over frequently 
but paid no attention to us. The chief business during 
the aircraft visits was to dodge our own anti-aircraft shells. 

The Engineers had by this time constructed a number 
of hurdle-like erections covered with rushes. They were 
made in pieces and were meant for use as feeding shelters 
for the men. We dug down into the ground and placed 
these hurdles, gable-wise, over the hole we had dug. A 
cool shelter was thus formed. Each platoon had a similar 
shelter and so had the Company Messes. 

On the 28th half my Company proceeded to a small 
hamlet called El Izraain, in order to guard some large 
water storage tanks. 

There were some delightful gardens at El! Izraain with 
fig and almond trees. The former were very large and 
spreading, and men off duty found they gave a most grate- 
ful shade. Close by was an old tomb-—-Sheilh Nakhrur— 
with a spring of water alongside of it, which the Engineers 
had developed. El Izraain was much higher up than the 
surrounding country and was cool and pleasant. The 
men were ue happy there. I rode out with Emrys 
Evans of ‘‘ D ’’ Company on the zoth. On the way back 
we passed a group of men who were trying to extricate a 
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horse which had fallen with his rider into one of those 
concealed grain pits already mentioned. Luckily neither 
had been hurt. Quite a number of horses had crossed 
safely over this pit, but the weight had been too much 
and the top had collapsed under the last horse. 

On the evening of the 3rd July I superintended the 
preparations for placing two large barrels of beer in one 
of the mess huts. e had been able to procure two 
barrels per Company from the canteen. We had no taps, 
but where there’s a will there’s a way, especially on 
occasions such as these. 

After evening parade the Company Sergeant-Major 
and Quartermaster-Sergeant, together with the four 
Platoon Sergeants, came to the Company Headquarters, 
where they were told that the men might either have as 
much beer that night as they liked, and finish the barrel, 
or that a pint should be distributed to each man every 
night and at midday until the supply gave out. The men 
were to have their choice, and they wisely enough chose 
the latter course. Nor were the men at Izraain forgotten. 
As soon as one barrel was emptied we half filled it from 
the remaining barrel and despatohed it to them on a limber. 

At this time a return was asked for of any officer having 
a knowledge of tunnelling and surveying. My name was 
sent in by the Adjutant, unbeknown to me, and on the 

rd July I was summoned to Brigade Headquarters, saw 
Nimpay Porter, the Staff Captain, and was told to go off 
next day to the 54th Divisional Headquarters at Sheikh 
Shabasi, on the coast, where I would receive further 
instructions. On the 4th, therefore, I trekked across and 
reported at Divisional Headquarters, only to be told that 
my ultimate destination was the Headquarters of the 161st 
Brigade on Kurd Hill, to the right of Border Valley. The 
§4th Division were then holding the Coastal Section, com- 
prising Samson’s Ridge, Border Valley, and Lees Hill, 
the section having been enlarged since we were there. 

At that time General Doddington commanded the 
161st Brigade, made up, I believe, of Essex Territorials. 
He and his staff were delightful, and from an O.P. near 
their Headquarters the Brigade-Major showed me a fine 
view of Gaza and the surrounding country. It was pro- 
posed to construct a series of underground dug-outs lead- 
ang direct from the Front Line under Lees Hill and Blazed 
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Hill. Exits would lead from these dug-outs to the back 
of the hills. The idea was to provide shelter for troops 
from any heavy shell fire that might take place. ot 
being an R.E., I felt a little diffident in giving advice as 
to the construction; also I did not want to appear to be 
‘‘ wiping their eyes.’’ However, General ddington 
explained that the Divisional R.E.’s had applied to higher 
quarters for advice, which had been refused, with the 
recommendation that a man should be found who knew 
something about tunnelling, and that he should put for- 
ward his suggestions for consideration. Thus was I 
reassured. 

On the night of the 4th there was a total eclipse of the 
moon. It was anticipated that the ignorant Turk would 
be worked up to make an attack on the strength of this. 
However, he did not. ; 

Next morning I accompanied an R.E. officer to the 
Lees Hill and Queen’s Hill trenches, where he outlined the 
scheme. There was a very fine system of well-constructed 
trenches, but we had to craw! about behind them in order 
to study the ground more easily, a damned Turk doing his 
best to plug holes in us the while. After about an hour of 
this interesting and exciting business, enough information 
had been gathered, and we were not sorry to regain the 
friendly shelter of the trenches. 

During the remainder of the day I got out two schemes. 
One was to make the tunnels as suggested, but owing to 
the soft nature of the subsoil this would have been a very 
risky undertaking, and would moreover require a vast 
amount of timber and other material. This scheme I did 
not recommend. The other idea was to cut steep escarp- 
ments at the back of the two hills, and at the foot of these 
ee to cut in backwards and construct some really 
solidly built dug-outs. These would be approached by a 
series of very deep and wide communication trenches, and 
could be evacuated by similar trenches. This seemed the 
easier scheme. I made some plans and rough sections, 
together with a report which I laid before General 
Doddington. He approved, and forwarded them to the 
Higher Authorities. I heard later that the second scheme 
was adopted and started, but never finished. Gaza fell 
before its completion ! 

On the 6th General Allenby came up to view this part of 
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the line, but I just missed catching a glimpse of him. In 
the evening Colonel Laurie, D.S.O., R.F.A., took me up 
to his O.P. on Kurd Hill in order to watch a small strafe 
he had organised. The view from this O.P. was wonder- 
ful. To the west one could see our line across 
Samson’s Ridge, together with the Turkish positions 
opposite. To the north-east was Gaza, with its white 
buildings and red roofs, looking lovely in the evening 
light, in its dark green setting of olive and fig trees. To 
the north was seen Ali-el-Muntar, grim and defiant, rear- 
ing its tawny but much battered head above the 
surrounding country. All around its foot ran a perfect 
maze of enemy trenches, line upon line, until they came 
to within striking distance of our line. In Turkish territory 
opposite us lay the ruin of a British tank, nose well down 
in a hole, a sad reminder of the April battle. To the 
south-east lay Mansura and Abbas Ridges. 

Not the sign of a Turk—no movement from him any- 
where, for he was extraordinarily clever at concealing 
himself. The only movement discernible was the strike 
of our snipers’ bullets on enemy parapets. 

The particular spot that Colonel Laurie wished to strafe 
was a Turkish watering area behind Gaza. Information 
had come to hand that the Turks were wont to water their 
animals at this hour, about six p.m. or 1800. 

For ten minutes our shells went over. They seemed to 
wake up the Turk, for he retaliated by putting a number 
of shells near the crossings over the Wadi Ghuzzeh at Tel 
el Nujeid—miles from where we were! 

The next day I trekked back to the Battalion, calling 
at El] Izraain to see my men on guard there. They were 
very happy and had just received their beer! A big mail 
awaited me on my arrival—a pleasant surprise! One of 
my subalterns went to Egypt on the 8th on short leave, 
so what with his absence, and with another officer being 
on waterguard duty, and a third becoming bombing 
instructor (Thomas by name—known as Thomas the 
Bomber) I had my hands full with superintending and 
training parades. Apropos of Thomas the Bomber, the 
Company Mess noticed a serious leakage in the whisky 
supply, until it was discovered that this officer was taking 
large quantities in which to pickle a nasty collection of 
bugs—amongst which were a scorpion, scorpion-spider, 
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grasshopper and locust! We soon put a stop to such 
indiscriminate waste of good whisky! Thomas thereupon 
turned his attention to taming chameleons, and had six of 
these reptiles placed on a large branch of almond tree, 
which he hung in the Company Mess. Curious to relate, 
the chameleons stayed there, doing tremendous execution 
on the flies. If touched they made a kind of snarling 
noise and looked exceedingly fierce. 

On the oth we had a Company Commanders’ pow-wow 
at Battalion Headquarters. The C.O. had just returned 
from short leave in Egypt, and like most of us on similar 
occasions, he was not in the best of tempers for a day or 
two. He strafed all of us in turn. I seem to remember 
that my particular crime lay in not having had the brass 
bosses of my Company’s travelling cooker sufficiently 
polished. His ill-humour soon evaporated, however, when 
he began talking about the good time he had had in 
Alexandria—and we well understood how he was feeling 
those days. 

A Brigade bombing course was organised about this 
time under the zgis of Thomas the Bomber. I became a 
candidate, handing my Company over to the Second-in- 
Command, and for the next few days lived in deadly peril 
of blowing myself up as well as those with me. The 
course came to rather an abrupt end on the evening of the 
19th through the advent of a sudden order to the Battalion 
to move at once about three miles to the south-east to take 
over some posts from the New Zealanders. We heard 
that a large body of Turks had been spotted marching as 
though to take us in the flank—and the cavalry had to go 
out and reconnoitre. We therefore spent a horrid night 
out in the open alongside the posts, so as to take over at 
dawn. We had almost completed the job—the New 
Zealanders had struck their tents (tents! lucky fellows !) 
when an order came to stand by, followed by a further 
order an hour later saying that the relief was cancelled, 
and that we were to return to El Shauth. 

The New Zealanders were the most delightful fellows 
from whom to take over. They pressed us to have their 
tents, saying they could always get others. They gave 
our men nearly all their water, and their officers enter- 
tained us (myself and officers) to breakfast, followed by 
whiskies and sodas. I had a long chat with a genial 
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Brigadier after breakfast. One of our Company Com- 
manders had a remarkable drink given to him by the New 
Zealanders, composed of port wine, rum and a Seidlitz 
powder—a most refreshing drink, but also a most power- 
ful purgative. The poor fellow had a mouldy time on the 
march back to El Shauth ! 

We continued the bombing course without further 
interruption, finishing off on the 24th with a fine 
electrically exploded mine. The Colonel came to see this 
go a and I believe he received a piece of debris in the 
back : 

That evening we had a practice alarm order, and had 
to assemble near Battalion Headquarters. Most of the 
officers and men thought this was another scare—but a 
little bird had whispered to me that the move was only 
for practice. 

Next day Tom Whittaker, who had been so badly hit 
in March, came back from hospital and took over his old 
Company, I becoming his Second-ine-Command. For the 
next few days we trekked out daily into the country to the 
south-east, and did field firing. The country in that 
neighbourhood was particularly dreary to look at—dead 
flat and covered with a coarse, dried-up species of grass. 


CHAPTER VII 
LEAVE: AND MORE MOVES 


WE were soon to move over to the Coastal Section again 
and take over Samson’s Ridge. I escaped the move by 
going on leave to Cairo on the 3oth. The journeys there 
and back were not then so comfortable as they subse- 
quently became. On this occasion a great number of 
officers were crammed into a coach that was meant to con- 
tain half the number. There were ‘‘ let-down ’’ berths 
for a few who were lucky enough to secure them. Later 
On conditions were greatly improved, each officer being 
provided with a berth. 

I began this journey badly. At the start from Nuran 
Station I could not find my servant; I supposed he was 
somewhere aboard as he had set out early enough to catch 
the train. He turned up smiling at Kantara, much to 
my joy. He then changed at Benha, the junction for 
Alexandria, thinking we had to do so, and did not arrive 
at Cairo until that evening. However, all’s well that ends 
well, and the chief point was that he had arrived plus my 
kit. With great luck I ran across Jimmy Robinson, an 
M.O. whom I had met at Suvla Bay, so we spent our leave 
together. It would have been rather a dreary business 
but for his company. 

Later on Lady Allenby instituted a series of dances, 
held at the Continental Hotel, Cairo, which we called 
“‘ Lonely Officers’ Dances.’? They were a great success 
and were greatly appreciated by all. Personally, I pre- 
ferred the Continental Hotel to Shepheard’s. The former, 
in Opera Square, with a large piazza, had a much better 
outlook as there were no houses immediately opposite it. 

Cairo is very hot in July and August, so Robinson and 
I thought a short week-end at Alexandria, with a whiff of 
sea air would do us good before returning to Palestine. 
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We left on Friday, the 3rd August, for Alexandria, but 
before leaving Cairo we had ourselves caricatured by the 
little French artist in Kasr-el-Nil Street. Probably nearly 
every officer on leave contrived some time or other to visit 
this clever little man. The native bazaars at Cairo 
exercised a great fascination over me. But Robinson and 
I resisted their charms, and therefore had the satisfaction 
of knowing that we had escaped being ‘‘ done ’’ by the 
native merchants. At a future date I visited the bazaars 
with an Englishman who had lived in Cairo for many 
years. He was an ardent collector of curiosities and native 
works of art, and under his kindly guidance I purchased 
one or two good things, picked up in the most pokey little 
places. 

On arriving at Alexandria we were just able to procure 
One room—a double-bedded one. I looked up some 
friends, the Prestons, who kindly dined me and took me 
to a dance at the San Stephano Casino afterwards. 

We left Alexandria, with heavy hearts, on the 6th, and 
took train for Kantara, en route for Palestine. The night 
journey from Kantara to Belah was very unpleasant. All 
sleeping accommodation was booked. We spent the night 
bolt upright on the most uncomfortable seats ever con- 
structed in a pita coach. Robinson left me at Rafa, 
where he was then M.O. at a Casualty Clearing Station. 
I have never set eyes on him since. When we reached 
Belah I looked up Sparrow, a late subaltern of mine, who 
was in charge of a Prisoners of War Compound. He had 
a comfortable little mess with the R.T.O.’s at Railhead, 
and seemed very happy. 

As the Adjutant had sent no horse down to meet me I 
had to trek with the others for about four miles.’ Sparrow 
had told us that the Battalion was now in the line on the 
right of Samson’s Ridge, in identically the same place 
that we had been last April. Battalion Headaquarien was 
in Carnarvon Redoubt. We set out on our weary march, 
arriving at Tel el Nujeid, on the Wadi Ghuzzeh, in pro- 
fuse perspiration and profound bad temper! Here we 
found Tom Armstrong, the Quartermaster, and Jack 

ones, Transport Officer, who revived us with lime juice. 

hey were well dug in, which was necessary as the Turk 

was fond of sending his love to them, and that morning 

they had come in for some sharp shelling. The animals 
E 
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were dug in behind the mound Tel el Nujeid. Much to 
my sorrow, Armstrong told me that Whittaker had gone 
down the line, sick. ‘‘ C’’ Company therefore became 
mine once more; but I was very sorry to hear of Whit- 
taker’s departure. 

After this short rest we made our way to the Battalion, 
keeping well under the shelter of the sand dunes, eventually 
arriving at Headquarters about lunch time. My Company 
was occupying Carnarvon Redoubt—now a more or less 
completed work—containing good strong dug-outs, reserve 
rations, water, and ammunition. The trenches were satis- 
factory and were well sandbagged. The Redoubt was con- 
nected with the front line by means of a long and deep 
communication trench. There was barbed wire here, 
there, and everywhere. The front line, too, was much 
changed. The work we had begun in April was now 
completed and fresh work added to it. There were long 
saps running out into No Man’s Land, with listening 
posts at the end, all well wired. One of the longest and 
best was called ‘‘ West Ham.’’ In one place the front 
fine crossed a steep ridge of sand at right angles; this 
had been stepped up with sandbags and was known as the 
‘** Golden Staircase.’’ All the trenches were now properly 
numbered and named. 

The frontage occupied by the Battalion was now only 
on a two Company basis—two Companies being in 
reserve. That portion of the line which my Company had 
dug in April was now part of the Battalion’s frontage on 
our left. The whole line was held more lightly now than 
formerly, and the Divisional Front had been lengthened. 

I shared a roomy dug-out with my Second-in-Com- 
mand, in Carnarvon Redoubt. When he had shown me 
round, I retired to have a good wash and read my mail. 
After dark the Company supplied a working party for the 
front line, and while I was out at the listening post, West 
Ham, that evening, one of our patrols brought in a couple 
of enemy snipers they had captured. 

At this time the whole order of things was reversed. 
Whereas in April the Turk only sniped by day, leaving 
us alone by night—he now sniped hard at night and left 
us severely alone all day, except for occasional shelling. 
I am convinced that one Turkish sniper had a fixed rifle, 
which, accidentally no doubt, was trained straight on my 
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dug-out. He would fire five shots in quick succession, 
each bullet whistling over me and striking the sand with 
a ‘‘ plop ’’ seventy yards behind. Then he would push a 
fresh charge in and start again. He did no harm to 
any one of us. 

There were thousands of fleas in the trenches and in 
Carnarvon Redoubt—they had probably come with the 
sandbags. My dug-out was alive with them. Not even 
the much advertised preventives kept them away, and 
during ‘‘ stand to ’”’ in the early mornings, I used to hunt 
and kill as many as twenty or thirty in my blanket; a 
beastly business ! 

During the evening of the roth there was much shout- 
ing away to our left, and a tremendous outbreak of rifle 
fire from the Turks. We thought they were making a 
surprise attack. We heard later that a patrol of the Here- 
fords had got into difficulties with a Turkish patrol, and 
had been obliged to fight their way back, although sur- 
rounded. This they did, after losing several of their 
number. [Each side had flung bombs and fired shots, 
which had evidently put the ‘‘ wind up ”’ the Turks who 
were holding the line and started them firing rifles and 
machine-guns and flinging bombs at imaginary foes. 
They did us no harm, and incidentally gave us a rough 
idea of the numbers holding their front line. At the time 
of the outburst I was out with a small working party 
beyond West Ham listening post, pulling down some old 
Turkish telegraph poles which in the opinion of the 
Brigade Commander might help the Turkish gunners with 
their ranges. As the firing increased we packed up and 
beat a hasty retreat to our lines, and mightily glad we 
were to drop into the friendly shelter of West Ham! We 
went out later on and finished our work that night. 

On the 12th our gunners bombarded El Arish Redoubt, 
and while doing so they put two ‘‘ prematures ”’ into 
_ Carnarvon Redoubt, the nose of one shell nearly sending 
me to a Better Land! The Turks retaliated by giving us 
A mauvais quart d’heure, but no one was any the worse 
or it. 

So life in the trenches went on with strafes and counter- 
strafes. Small diversions, such as inoculations ‘for 
cholera and typhoid, kept us busy ; frequent fights between 
British and Boche aeroplanes amused us. I remember one 
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fight that took place immediately over our heads. We 
thought our plane would be forced to land on top of us. 
Up till now our planes had been hopelessly outclassed, in 
spite of which they contrived to show extraordinary pluck 
and daring. With General Allenby’s arrival in Palestine 
there came much better types of machines, and by the 
autumn of 1917 our Air Force was superior to the Boche 
in every way. | 

On the 23rd we had a conference at Battalion Head- 
quarters with reference to our relief on the 25th. I was 
detailed to meet Lieutenant-General Bulfin (commanding 
the 21st Army Corps) next day behind the lines, at a place 
called Sheikh Raschid, and I was to escort him to 
Carnarvon Redoubt by the safest route! He wished to 
have a look at the enemy’s position from our front line. 

I had instructions to meet the General at seven a.m., as 
far as I can remember. This would mean leaving the 
Redoubt at six a.m., so as to allow time to pick out a safe 
route for the return journey. My groom and I arrived at 
the rendezvous just before seven o’clock, but it was some 
time before the General arrived. I had begun to think 
that the rendezvous must be elsewhere, and leaving my 

room on a knoll near Raschid, I galloped over to the 
amiliar St James’s Park, to have a look round in that 
direction. The cactus hedges round St James’s Park were 
now a mass of the ripe yellow fruit of the prickly pear. 
My acquaintance with this fruit at E1 Shauth caused me to 
avoid it like poison ever afterwards, firstly because it gave 
me the greatest discomfort in the region of my waistbelt, 
and secondly because of the multitude of very small prickles 
with which it is covered. These prickles, almost invisible 
to the naked eye, penetrate the skin of the fingers and defy 
extraction. I remember once borrowing a pair of gloves 
from the Staff Captain.some eighteen months after this 
for a Sicha | in Egypt. He had used the gloves for 
eerie. prickly pears about two years before, and the 
prickles had even worked themselves through the leather; 
my hands were bad for a fortnight after wearing the 
gloves. 

St James’s Park at this time was the Headquarters of 
a small Specialist Training School, where, among other 
bloodthirsty items, our memories were refreshed in the art 
of killing ‘* Turks ”’ (i.e., sacks) with the bayonet, the 
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nasty business being done ‘‘ by numbers.’’ It seems to 
take a lot of time and money to learn how to kill a human 
being correctly ! 

There was no sign of General Bulfin near St James's 
Park. Frantic gesticulation from my groom in the distance 
showed that he had evidently spotted something, which 
turned out to be the General’s horses and that of his 
A.D.C. These were followed shortly by the General him- 
self, together with his son, who was then his A.D.C. 
General Bulfin was very charming, and as we rode along 
he asked a great many questions about our section of the 
line, together with the warlike habits of the Turks opposite 
us. After crossing the Wadi Ghuzzeh our safest route 
would have been through the sand dunes, and, true to 
my instructions, I started ahead in this direction. The 
General, however, thought it a long way round, which it 
certainly was according to his map. Its sole merit lay in 
its safety, for it was very unpleasant and hot. He there- 
fore insisted upon following the usual route, which was 
“ frowned at’’ for a long stretch by Ali el Muntar, and 
quite frequently shelled by the Turks in consequence. So, 
putting spurs to our horses, we went like the devil over the 
exposed piece of road, the Turk, luckily, not taking any 
interest in us. No doubt his F.O.O. saw a little band of 
Inglizi riding as hard as possible, presumably with the 
‘‘ wind up,’’ and did not think it worth while disturbing 
his Battery in order to shell the party. If he had known 
there was an Army Corps Commander in the party he 
would probably have bestirred himself ! 

Personally, I was thankful that the Turks did not shell. 
If anything untoward had happened to the General there 
would have been ‘“‘ hell to pay ’’ for me for disregarding 
instructions as to the safest route. We reached Battalion 
Headquarters without incident, however, and I handed my 
** charge ’’ over to the Colonel with a sigh of relief. 

Next night Manley and Morgan, of ‘‘ A ”’ and ‘*B”’ 
Companies respectively, organised a final ‘‘ beano,’’ in 
the form of two huge patrojs, from each of their Com- 
panies, with a Lewis gun apiece. They had carried out 
a series of these amusements during this spell in the 
trenches, and must have caused the Turks a lot of annoy- 
ance. Their scheme was to converge the two patrols on 
a section of Turkish trench’ situated beyond a fig grove 
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called ‘‘ The Orchard ’’; they were there to fling a number 
of bombs, fire the Lewis guns, and then retreat. During 
this particular night the Turk made some kind of retalia- 
tion, letting fly with machine-guns from all directions. 
There were no casualties as the firing was much too high. 
Ration and water parties, a long way behind the line, were 
treated to a shower of these ‘‘ overs,’’ and had something 
to say next morning! 

The 26th was devoted to preparing for the relief which 
was to take place that night. The Battalion moved out 
after dark and started a weary trek towards Belah. 

Turkish snipers were most active all night. It was 
very unpleasant behind the line. Bullets were flicking up 
the dust and sand all over the place. Two of my men 
had the butts of their rifles smashed by bullets as they 
stood in the Company awaiting the order to move off, and 
one of the oldest men in the Battalion, a pioneer from my 
Company, was hit in the neck and killed when at a con- 
siderable distance behind the line. 

During the day we had also lost our Second-in- 
Command, Major Hamlet Roberts, who was badly hit in 
the chest by a shell splinter while riding over the same 
exposed piece of road which I had tried to avoid when 
piloting General Bulfin. 

The Battalion marched by Companies, the route lead- 
ing past St James’s Park, where there was a check of about 
twenty minutes owing to an Ingoing Brigade crossing our 
track. We eventually arrived just at dawn at the bivouac 
area. It was in the sandhills near the Belah Lagoon, 
which was now dry, and was not a very clean spot. Here 
there were thousands of sandflies which bit everyone 
badly, some fellows having severe doses of sandfly fever 
in consequence. Nevertheless, the Battalion bathed. A 
mail arrived, and in the evening we moved to bivouac areas 
in the sandhills about a mile and a half south-west of 
Belah, near the pleasant oasis of Khan Ynus. 

We were destined to remain here for two months. 
During this march a very great catastrophe happened ta 
me. The stopper of my flask broke, and my haversack 
was flooded with whisky. Maps, cigarettes, and tobacco 
were drenched, and as all these were rather difficult to 
procure at the moment, the loss was great. 

The C.Q. called Company Commanders together on 
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the 28th, and unfolded the tremendous scheme of Inten- 
sive Training, which the Division was now to undergo. 
After the day’s work the men were to be kept amused as 
much as possible with football, boxing, concerts and such- 
like, and the leave allotment would now come out daily, 
so that those who had not already been on leave would be 
sure of doing so before there was further fighting. Can- 
teens and Y.M.C.A. huts sprang up near us, and every- 
thing was done for the comfort of the men. Fresh bivouac 
shelters were forthcoming, also a few tents. In short, we 
were in for a spell of hard work with plenty of amusement 
as well, and the men were as pleased as fleas who had 
been given free tickets to a dog show. 

The Colonel told me that on rst September I was to 
go for a month’s Staff training at Brigade Headquarters, 
so as to acquire an insight into both the General Staff and 
the Administrative sides of Staff work. This would be 
interesting as I knew very little about these mysteries. 
The C.O. asked me to dine at Battalion Headquarters the 
ne before my departure, and we had a cheery time 
or it 

The next day ar servant and I went to Brigade Head- 

ae As it happened I never returned to the 
attalion. 


CHAPTER VIII 
STAFF CHANGES 


THE Brigade was temporarily under command of Colonel 
Harker, of the 7th R.W.F., owing to General Rome’s 
absence on leave in Egypt. The Staff consisted of Peter 
Ashton, Hereford Regiment, Brigade-Major; Teddie 
Price, 7th R.W.F., who had succeeded Porter as Staff 
Captain (Porter being now D.A.A.G. of the 21st Corps 
just in the making); Ellis, Signalling Officer (known as 
Bill), and Johnnie Gunn, the Welsh Regiment, Intelli- 
pence Officer—a more cheery lot of fellows it would be 
ard to find. They soon put me at my ease, and Ashton 
gave me a few kindly words of advice as to Staff duties 
generally; I was to begin by understudying him. 

Since then I have met many Staff Officers, some good, 
others indifferent, and I have found that it was always the 
*‘ creeper ’’ or ‘‘ attached ’’ Staff Officers who upheld 
the traditional insolence and stand-offishness which are 
very wrongly attributed to all Staff Officers. Ashton 
warned me against these deadly sins. A good Staff 
Officer must be polite, cheery, neither fussy nor indis- 
creet, and above all, he must endeavour to be a walking 
encyclopedia of knowledge. His job is to do all in his 
power to make things as easy as possible for the troops 
and their commanders. 

The ‘‘ attached ’’ fellow would frequently attempt to 
conceal his ignorance by being overbearing, or by 
* bluff.”” This I found to be only too true on many 
occasions. I was grateful for Ashton’s very sound 
advice, which he in turn had received from the General 
who had lately commanded the Brigade, and who was 
now in command of the Division. I never met a Staff 
Officer whose example I could wish to emulate more than 
that of Ashton, and I do not mind his knowing it. Not 
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once did I ever see him ruffled or moved out of his 
habitual cheeriness and good temper, though there were 
times when even the patience of Job would not have 
held out. 

On the 2nd September my Battalion had some sports 
to which we all went. 

The next day Ashton gave me a blue armlet and told 
me to go and watch troops training. I put the armlet 
on the wrong arm (the left), and thereupon looked like 
a convalescent from hospital—until I was enlightened 
and my dignity was saved ! 

We received a mysterious wire that morning, which 
had evidently been repeated on to the effect that General 
Rome was to take over a Cavalry Brigade. Who was to 
be his successor? The General returned that evening, 
and next morning complete orders arrived that General 
Rome was to take over a Cavalry Brigade forthwith, and 
that Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. Vernon, D.S.O., com- 
manding a Battalion of Hampshires would succeed him 
as Commander of the 158th Infantry Brigade. There was 
universal regret when ‘‘ Claude, old boy,’’ left us. He 
was an extraordinarily popular man with us all. 

General Vernon arrived that evening and assumed 
command. He was one of a number of officers who had 
come out from France in June to be given a Brigade, 
but as there were no Brigade Commands vacant he was 
given the command of a Battalion of the Hampshires in 
the meantime. 

He had commanded the 23rd (Sportsman’s Battalion) 
the Royal Fusiliers in France and had done very well. 
His own Regiment was the ‘‘ 6oth ’’—the K.R.R. He 
soon became very popular with us all, and was nicknamed 
“ Monkey Vernon,’’ which, I believe, he had been 
christened in his own Regiment. 

General Rome left us on the 6th to take over his new 
command. 

We heard on the 7th that officers from our Corps were 
soon to make a big reconnaissance on Beersheba, covered 
by cavalry. This meant going out beyond the posts at 
Shellal for a long distance to districts named Karm and 
El Buggar. Brigade Staffs would of course go, together 
with Battalion Commanders. Divisional Headquarters 
allotted so many cars to a Brigade, and those unable 
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to find accommodation would have to ride; this latter 
course usually meant bivouacking near Shellal for a 
night. 

The composition of the E.E.F. had undergone a 
change. Two new Army Corps had been formed. Ours, 
the 20th, was commanded by Sir Philip Chetwode, 
capable and most extraordinarily immaculate in appear- 
ance, even in the filthiest of weather. His yellow chamois 
leather gloves caused quite a sensation in the Front Line 
when he came round to have a look at the Turks. The 
Corps consisted of the roth (Irish) Division (at this time 
just arriving in Palestine), the 53rd (Welsh) Division, the 
6oth (London) Division, and the 74th (Dismounted 
Yeomanry) Division, the latter bearing a pathetic symbol 
of their one time exalted position of mounted troops, in 
the form of a broken spur! 

The 21st Corps, commanded by Sir Edward Bulfin, 
was composed of the 52nd (Lowland) Division, the 54th 
(East Anglian) Division, and the 75th (Composite) 
Division. 

As it is not intended to wade any further through the 
composition of the E.E.F., the Cavalry Divisions, the 
Camel Corps, Jewish, French, Italian, and Egyptian 
Contingents are not specified by name, but they were there 
and very much so! 

The Brigade was under orders to carry out a field firing 
stunt on the 13th, spending the night in the country. On 
the 7th ‘‘ Intelligence,’’ ‘‘ Sigs ’’ and I were sent out to 
reconnoitre the best road to E! Izraain near which Brigade 
Headquarters would fix itself for the night of the 13th. 
El Izraain had lost all its beauty and shade, and had 
become a very different place to what it had been when my 
Company were doing waterguards there in July. A main 
road now ran near it, and the whole neighbourhood was a 
mass of horrid dust. We chose a nice little spot in a small 
wadi for Brigade Headquarters, and marked out bivouac 
areas for the rest of the Brigade. On the ride back I fell 
in with an Australian Padre near Railhead. He was a 
most cheery fellow, and always referred to heaven as 
** G.H.Q.’” The first time he used the expression I was 
considerably puzzled. He was telling me that he had been 
to Gallipoli and that an enemy shell had fallen on one of 
the ambulances at Anzac, ‘‘ sending twenty-five wounded 
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men to G.H.Q.’’ Why should wounded men go to 
G.H.Q.? It was not until he again used the phrase in a 
similar sense that I tumbled to his meaning. 

I dined at No. 3 Mess, Divisional Headquarters, with 
Trustram Eve on the evening of the 7th, and met the gay 
fellows whom I was to get to know so well afterwards— 
Major Pateshall (‘‘ Uncle ’’), the D.A.A.G.; Sheldon, the 
D.A.Q.M.G.; Ann (Intelligence Officer, always known as 
‘* Sister Ann ’’), and Armstrong of the Cheshires, Eve’s 
understudy. The Divisional Band played during the even- 
ing; it was rapidly improving, and was at the same time 
collecting quite a large repertoire. : 

I experienced some difficulty in getting to Divisional 
Headquarters from Brigade Headquarters in the dark 
We were in the sand dunes surrounded by bivouacs, and 
the roads were not easy to spot in the dark. I frequently 
found myself getting sworn at for trespassing in strange 
places. 

At this time the Turks along the Coastal Section were 
being considerably worried, thanks to the British troops 
Opposite them. They were frequently raided and bom- 
barded, and in the course of one of the raids our troops 
managed to straighten out a considerable reentrant in 
ee line—indeed all the while we were nibbling away at 

em. 

During the Mahommedan Feast of Ramadan we had 
greatly harassed the Turk. The feast begins when the 
new moon is actually visible, and ends at the appearance 
of the next moon. The Mahommedan fasts all day, but 
during the nights he carries on his ordinary duties as far 
as possible. The last ten days of the feast are the most 
sacred, and contain the ‘‘ Night of the Decree ’’ or ‘* of 
Power.’? Our Higher Command considered that the 
Turks might very possibly be worked up to make an 
attack during that period, either generally or locally, so 
those in the trenches were warned to be very much on the 
qui vive. In the meantime the Turk was subjected to 
every kind of annoyance which we could devise. How 
far he kept to the rules of Ramadan we did not know. 
Possibly the soldier on active service received some sort 
of dispensation which absolved him from the usual 
obligations. 

On receiving news of any unwonted activity on the 
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part of the enemy during Ramadan, one was forcibly 
reminded of Fitzgerald’s lines in the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam : 


‘¢ Listen again. One evening at the close 
Of Ramadan, ere the better moon arose... .’’ 


The end of this feast is hailed with joy by the 
Mahommedan. 

On the 12th there took place the first of a series of 
Beersheba Reconnaissances. ‘‘ Sigs’ and I were left 
behind to look after Brigade Headquarters, much to our 
disgust. However, we felt our opportunity would be sure 
to come later. 

The Beersheba defences were evidently very well con- 
structed, but the Turks had made no attempt to conceal 
them. Camouflage would have been a vain endeavour in 
any case, as the chalky nature of the subsoil naturally 
made the trenches very conspicuous. As most of the 
South Eastern defences were hewn out of solid chalky 
rock the labour must have been enormous. There was 
plenty of good wire in position as well. The Turks 
shelled our cavalry screens briskly during the recon- 
naissance. 

Next day the whole Brigade went field firing near El 
Izraain. I was again left behind to mind the happy 
home, as were certain officers and men from each Unit. 

The Brigade was supposed to return on the night of 
the 15th, marching by night through most difficult 
country, for the sake of practice. They were due 
to arrive in bivouac at ten p.m. (2200) I believe. How- 


_ ever at that hour there was no sign of them, nor indeed 


for several hours, and it was getting on for one-thirty a.m. 
before the General and Staff appeared—very weary and 
considerably out of temper! Meanwhile Divisional 
Headquarters had rung me up ‘‘ umpteen ”’ times asking 
for news of the Brigade. Next day Ashton told me that 
‘* Intelligence,’’ acting as guide, had taken a wrong 
direction and had somehow got inextricably mixed up, 
with the result that the Brigade was marching away from 
its destination! The C.O.’s said nothing, thinking that 
the march was merely being prolonged as an exercise. 
Company Commanders used their compasses and said 
nothing. The men plodded along steadily, and said 
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nothing—they were unable to do so, there was too much 
dust. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ Intelligence ’’ went gaily ahead, simu- 
lating confidence which he was far from possessing. 
Neither the General nor Ashton spoke to him. It is bad 
policy to worry a guide whilst on the march. So on they 
toiled. The Brigade might have reached Arabia if 
Ashton had not asked ‘‘ Intelligence,’’ during a halt, if 
he knew where he was. On discovering his complete 
ignorance it was decided to turn due west and try for the 
coast, poor old “‘ Intelligence ”’ relinquishing his position 
as guide! The Brigade subsequently bumped up against 
a small Australian camp, the officer in charge of which 
kindly gave Ashton his bearings. The remainder of the 
journey passed off all right. 

Next day the post of Intelligence Officer at Brigade 
Headquarters was vacant. It was filled by Newton Jones 
of the 5th R.W.F., who arrived in some trepidation, 
having heard that General Vernon was a terrific martinet 
and a ‘‘ strafer.’’ This yarn was due, no doubt, to the 
few pithy remarks which General Vernon addressed to 
‘* Intelligence ’’’ on his capabilities as guide, and con- 
tained a grain of truth. But during the next fortnight I 
was extremely grateful for the consideration and help I 
received, as a learner of Staff duties, from General 
Vernon. Ashton went to Egypt on leave on the 16th, 
leaving me to carry on his work. I was glad to be left 
‘fon my own,”’ and with the help of the Brigade Officer, 
Sergeant Trapp (surely one of the finest clerks in exist- 
ence), things went smoothly enough. General Vernon 
gave me many hints and kindly words of advice. It was 
natural that I should feel a little anxious, as I had only - 
had a fortnight’s experience of Staff work in any form. 

On the 21st we had a ‘‘ Brigade Group ”’ Field Day. 
At this time the Division was divided into three Brigade 
groups, all self-contained, each with its own artillery. 
This admirable scheme was devised in order that all arms 
of the service could train together, thereby ensuring 
proper co-operation. 

On this occasion the whole group was engaged, and a 
very useful and instructive morning’s work was carried 
out. We started at crack of dawn, getting back by 
midday. 
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I met Rob Lyne, Adjutant of the 266th Brigade R.F.A., 
which had formed part of the groups in the morning. I 
had seen him last at Suvla Bay, when he had a large 
black beard! He was one of the cheeriest of fellows, and 
later on I saw a great deal of him. 

Brigade Sports constituted a big event on the 22nd. 
General Vernon insisted on having everything done 
extremely well, and no trouble nor expense were spared. 
He sent invitations to neighbouring Brigades and 
Divisions not in the line, also to General Chetwode, the 
Corps Commander. A glittering array of ‘‘ brass hats ’’ 
was therefore present. | 

The sports were held on some hardish ground near my 
Battalion Bivouac. It was a pretty spot, surrounded by 
large trees and fig groves, and had been laid out well by 
Major Burn, commanding 436th Field Company R.E., of 
the Brigade Group. A special tent had been erected for 
the use of guests, where tea and stronger waters were 
served. 

The whole affair went off very well, and it gave officers 
of various Units an opportunity of meeting and mixing 
with each other, which was always encouraged by General 
Vernon. 

The British Headquarters’ Mess was most cheery; 
there was no air of constraint about it. But when I was 
Brigade-Major I remember going to a certain Brigade to 
take over the details of the line with a view to relief. The 
Brigadier was a very ‘* stand-offish ’’ sort of man and his 
staff was evidently afraid of him. There was a most 
uncomfortable air of constraint about the whole place, 
which was very objectionable, and in my opinion, entirely 
wrong. 

After the sports the General dined at Divisional Head- 
quarters. Trustram Eve and Hampson (“‘ Happy ’’), the 
Divisional Signals Officer, came to dinner with us, and we 
had a very merry time. 

Next evening Lyne and his Brigade Commander came 
to dinner, and I had a long chat with the former over 
Suvla Bay days. . 

We were receiving large batches of aeroplane photos 
nearly every day, giving details of the country over which 
we were to operate in the autumn. It was interesting to 
compare each batch with the previous ones and to notice 
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the fresh work done on the Turkish positions. The 
Sheria and Hareira groups of works, including the Rushdi 
System, were receiving considerable attention. 

Our Brigade Headquarters was quite near the Belah 
aerodrome, and we remarked with satisfaction the great 
increase in the number of British machines, and their 
undoubted superiority over those of the enemy. Fre 
quent bombing raids were being carried out on the 
Turkish lines of communication, and Turkish G.H.Q., 
near Jerusalem, came in for one raid. Boche planes 
usually made themselves scarce when ours appeared, and 
their reconnaissances were made from a very great height. 
We had many more aircraft guns now as well, and these 
had the desired effect of keeping the enemy planes at a 
respectful distance. Thus the huge dumps at Belah and 
Sheikh Nuran were free from their unwelcome attentions. 

The canteens were greatly improved. Under the name 
of The Navy and Army Canteen Board, the old E.E.F. 
canteens had either been taken over or reorganised. A 
much more popular type of ‘“‘ man behind the counter ”’ 
turned up, and the attendance was far better. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONCERT PARTIES; AND ANOTHER MOVE 


On the 26th a smoke cloud demonstration by the 74th 
Division took place, together with a wire cutting exhibi- 
tion with bangalore torpedoes, consisting, if I remember 
rightly, of a length of iron piping containing fuse and 
high explosive. Under cover of the smoke cloud, a 
certain number of men with torpedoes placed these 
weapons under the enemy wire entanglements and lighted 
the fuses, beating a hasty retreat to a respectable distance 
until the explosion took place. By these means large 
gaps were blown in the wire, allowing the attackers to get 
through. 

The demonstration was organised and carried out very 
successfully, but owing to the numerous small wadis and 
the resultant currents of air from all directions, it was 
extremely difficult to produce a really thick cloud. All 
the same, a very effective screen of smoke was created, 
and from those of us who stood in dummy trenches 
(representing the enemy position attacked) the first two 
or three waves of advancing infantry were quite concealed 
—likewise the whereabouts of the torpedo men. We soon 
discovered where the latter were doing their dirty work 
by a series of deafening explosions and the whistling of 
fragments through the air. Discretion being the better 
part of valour on these occasions, all, from Generals to 
Second-Lieutenants, took hasty cover ! 

Unfortunately the smoke cloud was dispelled a few 
minutes too soon, revealing the attackers preparing to 
rush the wire. This would have given the defenders time 
to open a murderous fire at short range. 

After the demonstration all officers assembled round 
the Chief and the Corps Commander, who gave a short 
lecture on points noticed during the morning’s work. It 
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was altogether very interesting. Ashton returned from 
leave in the evening, and we had a dinner party, to which 
General Mott, ‘‘ Pat ’’ Stirling, the G.S.O.2, and Colonel 
Harker of the 7th R.W.F. came. 

Curiously enough Colonel Harker had been General 
Vernon’s Company Commander in the K.R.R. before the 
war, but had retired. Now he commanded a Battalion in 
the Brigade commanded by his one time subaltern ! 

At this time a Divisional Concert Party, called ‘‘ The 
Welsh Rarebits,’’ was being formed. Names of likely 
performers were being sent in, amongst others that of 
Vernon, one of my Company stretcher-bearers. He had 
a lovely tenor voice, and was an operatic singer in civilian 
life—one of his best songs being ‘‘ Take a Pair of Spark- 
ling Eyes,’’ from Sullivan’s ‘‘ Gondoliers.’’ 

Our R.E. Field Company supplied a ‘“‘ girl’’ in 
Sapper Thomas. He really made an excellent ‘‘ Bint.”’ 
He possessed a delightful pair of legs and could warble 
with any prima donna. Then there was Private Oram 
who sang and danced, Private Davies who played with 
equal ease the parts of Jew boy or Welshman; there were 
also several others, including pianist, violinist and 
’cellist. At first the whole show was run by Lieutenant 
Hamilton of the 7th R.W.F. under direct patronage of 
the Divisional Commander. Hamilton was able to com- 
pose a little, and wrote the music for one item called the 
‘* Palestine Glide,’’ which scored a great success. 

The 6oth Division had a remarkably good concert 
party, ‘‘ The Barnstormers,’’ which included one or two 
London professionals. The roth (Irish) Division’s party 
was known as ‘‘ The Murphies ’’—a most amusing lot, 
even if their jests were a trifle broad at times. 

We watched some inter-Brigade boxing in the evening. 
A ring had been formed in the centre of a large hollow 
near our Brigade Headquarters, lit by large acetylene 
flares. Onlookers crowded the sand slopes all around and 
thus had a good view of the boxing. The Divisional 
band played at intervals. Some exciting contests took 
place, boxing being very popular with the men. 

A very interesting personality lunched with us one 
day, the Rev. Lord Radstock, of the Y.M.C.A. He 
is a fine old man and was standing the vicissitudes of 
active service well. 

F 
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The ‘‘ Sigs,’’ Newton Jones and I departed on horse- 
back, on the rst October, for the camp at Hiseia, which 
had just been formed for those who were going on the 
Beersheba Reconnaissance on the 2nd and who were 
unable to motor there. We set out on the 2nd over the 
Wadi Ghuzzeh and through the posts near Shellal en 
route for El Buggar, some four or five miles beyond 
Shellal. The cavalry formed a screen as usual to protect 
the P aie who were making the reconnaissance. 

arriving at a mound called Goz-el-Basal we were 
rather surprised to see the cavalry some way to our rear— 
and not a soul in advance of us. We had certainly started 
from the camp before anyone else. Were we too early? 
We were! A cavalry officer came up as we waited for 
the cavalry to get ahead, and told us that we might have 
walked into the outstretched arms of the Turk if we had 
gone on much farther. 

We eventually followed the cavalry, arriving in good 
time at E] Buggar, where we were shortly joined by other 
officers from the Division and soon after by General 
Vernon and Ashton in their car. 

We thereupon made for the high ground whence we 
could see the Beersheba Defences and the Minaret of the 
Great Mosque in Beersheba itself. The Turk had a 
wonderful field of fire from his trenches, and could also 
see a long way ahead. Between the high ground on which 
we stood and the Turkish positions was a sort of rough 
plain over which troops would have to cross in order to 
attack the defences along the Fara-Beersheba road. As 
I have said before, the Turkish works showed up with 
startling vividness, owing to their being cut out of chalk. 

As usual the Turk shelled both the cavalry and those 
engaged on the reconnaissance. No damage was done, 
however, although the shooting was accurate on the whole. 

Our Brigade interested itself in a Wadi called Hana- 
fish. Likely crossings, good bivouac areas and positions 
for Brigade Headquarters were noted. 

There were quantities of a species of partridge— 
Caccabis Chukar is the name, I believe—all over this 
neighbourhood. They were remarkably tame. When up 
in the Judean Hills I had opportunity to shoot some of 
them and they made excellent eating. 

Just as we returned to Brigade Headquarters, next 
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day, we saw one of our planes do a sudden nose dive and 
drop behind some sand dunes. The pilot was killed and 
the observer badly hurt. We never heard the cause of 
the tragedy. It seems that they were about to land in the 
aerodrome. They may have struck an air pocket or some- 
thing of the kind which brought them down abruptly. 
They were not high up at the time. 

General Vernon went away on leave in the evening to 
Egypt, and Colonel Drage, of the Herefords, came to 
command the Brigade in his absence. 

On the evening of the 5th I went with Newton Jones 
and ‘‘ Sigs ’’ to reconnoitre an area for a Brigade 
exercise to be carried out on the morrow. We started off 
practically at dawn, on the 6th, so as to get through as - 
much work as possible in the cool. Our way led past an 
old tomb called Sheikh Hamuda. By the side of this 
there was a dried-up well of great depth. As Ashton 
drew rein to peer down into the inky blackness, I was 
horrified to see him and his saddle roll over towards the 
chasm. His girth had come loose, and in straining side- 
ways he had brought the saddle over. Luckily his horse 
stood its ground or serious consequences might have 
followed. 

_ We were now preparing for a Brigade Assault at 
Arms, and various committees used to meet daily to dis- 
cuss arrangements. It was to be a big affair, and the 
Chief was to be invited. 

On the 8th I paid a visit to the dentist at the second 
Welsh Field Ambulance. A dentist is bad enough at 
the best of times, but to the usual miseries were added 
those of sitting in a hot bell tent tormented by myriads of 
flies. The dentist remarked that he could not polish me 
off there and then, but that if I would return after the first 
part of the forthcoming operations, always provided that 
I was not killed meantime, he would be able to finish the 
job, as by then he would be in possession of something 
which he lacked at the moment. A nice cheery sort of 
fellow this, thought I! 

That evening Colonel Drage said that Bill ‘* Sigs ”’ 
and myself might go for a week’s leave to Egypt. We 
jumped at the opportunity as it might be our last chance! 
On the evening of the oth, therefore, we boarded the leave 
train at Belah, having first booked berths. Accommoda- 
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tion on the leave trains was much improved since the last 
time I travelled by them three months before. Now each 
officer got a sleeping berth. There were four to a com- 
partment, and all was as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow. The men also were not herded together in 
what were no better than cattle trucks, but had proper 
coaches in which to travel. The journey was much 
quicker, a large section of the railway track having been 
doubled. This did away with many delays en route. 

It had at length been made possible for a few deserving 
cases to get home on a month’s leave. The greater pro- 
portion of our fellows had not been home since 1915, and 
even the most genuine and distressing reasons were not 
accepted. Many were the applications that I forwarded 
to the proper quarter from men in my Company—some of 
their reasons being very pathetic and genuine—only to 
have them rejected. Frequent returns were demanded as 
to the number of men who had been out since 1915 and 
who had not yet been home, but nothing ever seemed to 
come of it. However, at the beginning of August we 
were able to send home a few of the most urgent cases, 
which looked as though the Powers that Be were getting 
a move on. 

Bill and I arrived at Kantara, the main base of the 
E.E.F. near the Suez Canal, at seven o’clock in the 
morning and went straight to ‘‘ Mrs Chisholm’s,’’ the 
Australian officers’ rest hut, near the main line station. 
Here one could perform a decent toilet and get a good 
breakfast at a reasonable price. Officers will remember 
‘* Mrs Chisholm’s ”’ with gratitude. The alternative to 
“* Mrs Chisholm’s ”’’ with the Yeomanry Base Depot camp, 
where officers of our Division had a lot of their base kit 
stored—a very delightful and well run camp, belonging 
primarily to the 74th (Dismounted Yeomanry) Division, 
as was denoted by a swinging sign bearing the picture 
of a broken spur, which hung near the Camp Head- 
quarters. 

Kantara was a vast place and was destined to still 
further development. It had grown into a small city, 
containing clubs, theatres, cinema shows, and barely a 
year before (1916) it had consisted of a small mosque and 
one or two native hovels. 

The Engineers were busy erecting a swing railway 
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bridge over the canal, connecting the military railway 
with the Egyptian lines. 

We arrived at Cairo without incident, and took rooms 
at the Continental. The first person we met was General 
Vernon, who was surprised to see us there. He asked us 
to dinner with him at Shepheards’ that evening. He had 
also invited some friends, Mr and Mrs Bowden Smith. 
Mr Bowden Smith had lived some years in Egypt, and 
was a very keen collector of rugs and odds and ends from 
the bazaars. He kindly asked Bill and myself to lunch 
one day and took us through the bazaars, where he was 
well known, and advised me as to one or two of my 
purchases. 

Trustram Eve was also on leave. We went down to 
the Barage one afternoon. The Barage is a point on the 
Nile some eighteen miles north of Cairo, where the river 
breaks up into a series of smaller streams forming the 
huge Nile Delta. It is a lovely spot, with fine trees and 
foliage. . 

General Vernon introduced us to Lord Kensington 
after dinner. He was commanding one of the Royal 
Welch Fusilier Battalions in the 74th Division. 

Next morning the General accompanied us on a shop- 
ping expedition. As Bill was P.M.C. at Brigade Head- 
quarters the General instructed him to bring certain 
provisions from the Dutch Stores at Cairo. How on 
earth we were to get them up the line with us the Lord 
only knew ! 

On the 13th a Sergeant from my Company, who was 
undergoing a Senior N.C.O.’s course at Zeitoun, came to 
me with the news that he had been gazetted to the Battalion 
as a Second-Lieutenant and wanted advice about his kit. 
This I was able to give him, plus the wherewithal to 
procure it. 

On the 14th I lunched with Mr Robert Graves, whom 
I had known in England. We had last met at Suvla 
Bay. He was in the Intelligence Department, having 
lived and worked in Cairo before the war. He now had a 
captaincy, but later was raised to the rank of Brigadier- 
General. Considering his vast and valuable knowledge 
of the Turk, it seemed only right that he should hold a 
rank worthy of his importance to the Army. 

On the 16th we met Bowden Smith at the Survey 
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Department of Egypt. This Department was going to 
print a Christmas card for the Brigade. It had been 
designed by an officer from my Battalion, Lunt- 
Roberts, and Bowden Smith introduced us to the officer 
who was superintending the job. 

On the 17th we packed our kit with heavy hearts and 
caught the evening train for Kantara. It had been a 
pleasant week. Cairo was very full and gay. As many 
officers and men as possible were being sent on leave 
before it was closed down owing to the forthcoming 
operations. Before many weeks elapsed many of these 
were dead. But here was the chance of a fling, perhaps 
our last, and we felt we must put in as gay and 
as crowded a week as could be managed. We dined with 
two fellows from the Brigade at Shepheards’ one evening. 
Three weeks later we saw them buried near Beersheba. 

Bill and I had been able to put several cases of soda 
water, beer and other things on the train at Cairo. These 
were to refresh the visitors at the Brigade Assault at Arms. 
Whether we should be able to get all these things across 
to the military railway seemed rather a problem. We 
did manage it, but the R.T.O. forbade us to put them on 
the leave train, so they were left in charge of my servant, 
who brought them on the next train, reaching Belah the 
following evening. 

When we got back to Brigade Headquarters we found 
that the Brigade was to move on the 2oth, and that the 
Assault at Arms was to take place on the morrow, the 
19th! Everyone was distracted with the rapid arrange- 
ments necessary for both affairs. However, matters 
sorted themselves, and the Assault at Arms went off with 
great success. The Chief was present with the Corps 
Commander, who consented to act as judge in one or two 
events. 

Some excitement and amusement were caused during 
the bare-backed mule race, as two mules became un- 
manageable, and ran amok amongst the spectators, 
Brees several tents in the Headquarters of the 5th 

We carried out our move on 20th October and relieved 
the 181st Brigade near Hiseia and on that day Rowlands, 
of the 1/7th R.W.F., arrived to understudy and help 
Price, and next morning he and I went to Hiseia to meet 
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an officer from each unit of the Brigade in order to allot 
bivouac areas for the move on the following day. This 
area was in the same region that we had occupied as a 
Battalion when holding the posts in May and June. 

Enemy airmen must have been somewhat puzzled by 
the apparent movement of a fresh lot of troops. When 
we moved away from the various bivouacs at this time we 
always left tents standing with a few men to light fires, 
so that to an airman it would look as though the camps 
were still inhabited. Both this camouflage and the 
presence of seemingly new troops probably gave the Turk 
something to think about, and it would have been 
interesting to see the Intelligence reports received at 
Turkish E110. about this time! 


CHAPTER X 
A ‘* BAKHSHiSH ”’ STUNT 


ON the 25th October the Brigade moved by night through 
the now abandoned post-line on the Ghuzzeh and took up 
an outpost line to protect the railway construction towards 
Karm, which was now proceeding at a breathless rate. 
Brigade Headquarters was sited on a small mound called 
Goz-el-Gelieb. I was detailed to guide the Engineers and 
machine-gunners to their respective areas. 

Next morning a Booche airman, who came over as 
usual, flying rather low, had the surprise of his life in 
seeing so many troops in advance of the Wadi Ghuzzeh— 
and not only this—he also met with a hot reception from 
a couple of ‘‘ Archies’’ who had put themselves in 
position under cover of night. 

The Turks made a reconnaissance in force next morn- 
ing and attacked the Yeomanry who were holding an 
advanced line of outposts near El Girheir. There was a 
curious little grotto there, cut in the banks of the Wadi 
Hanafish. 

One small post on a knoll, with a hut called Hill 720, 
was cut up, after a most gallant resistance. (I believe a 
posthumous V.C. was won here.) Our Brigade was 
therefore ordered up to give a hand. The Turks had 
some guns in readiness and were shelling Railhead rather 
severely. I accompanied General Vernon to Goz-el-Bazal 
in the early afternoon, where General Rome (whose troops 
were having the bad time), and General Mott were deep 
in consultation. I was left here to take any message that 
came, while General Vernon and Ashton rode forward. 
The Turks were beginning to drop some shells as far 
forward as Goz-el-Bazal, so it was high time they were 
forced to desist. 

After waiting an hour, the signal office was moved 
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forward, so I rode ahead to join the General. The Turks 
were giving Railhead a bad time, and when I arrived I 
found the General surrounded by his Commanding 
Officers and gunners, trying to locate the Turks’ position 
on the map. Owing to the communications with the 
Yeomanry in front having been interrupted, it was difficult 
to place the Turks, and there were not many landmarks 
from which we could take our bearings. One hill, which 
we thought to be occupied by the hard pressed Yeomanry, 
turned out to be occupied by the Turk, who thus got a 
splendid view of Railhead and could see our Brigade 
deployed for an attack, the troops lying down awaiting 
the advance. The shelling became momentarily severer. 
A cable cart with Bill Ellis in command came in for a bad 
dose of shelling, and was greeted with howls and execra- 
tions from our troops in its neighbourhood. 

On reaching Railhead I found Captain Whitehouse, 
of the Herefords (known as the ‘‘ Iron Duke ’’ on account 
of his being such a strict disciplinarian), looking for his 
Battalion camels, which were somewhat scattered by the 
shell fire. He pointed out where the General was to be 
found. On joining the group of officers, the General told 
me to take one or two bearings in order to locate our exact 
position on the map. We had to change our position 
two or three times, owing to the shell fire. The Turks 
were bursting their shrapnel beautifully. One _ shell 
exploded over the Headquarter Platoon of the 7th R.W.F., 
wounding the Second-in-Command of the Battalion, 
Major Owen, killing a number of signallers and men, 
including the C.O.’s servant, and wounding several 
others. Another killed three ammunition camels, my 
Colonel’s horse, and wounded the Egyptian camel 
drivers. A third shell exploded in the centre of another 
platoon, doing horrible damage and wounding two 
officers, one of whom died soon after. The other, 
Maurice Jones, whom I knew well, received a splinter 
through his posterior anatomy, and with a sigh of utter 
contentment, ejaculated ‘*‘ Thank God! ’’ and filled his 
pire while his wound was being dressed! I could not 

elp laughing at Colonel Mills when his horse was killed. 
He stuck his monocle into his eye and gazed furiously in 
the direction of the Turks. If looks could kill, the entire 
Turkish force would have been wiped out. 
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The General soon made up his orders and the Brigade 
moved forward to the attack. The Turks immediately 
shortened their range, but did very little damage to the 
advancing troops, and soon afterwards. retired on their 
positions at Beersheba. 

We established our Brigade Headquarters behind a 
knoll near Railhead and awaited events. The Battalions 
reached their destinations without trouble and dug in for 
the night. 

Meanwhile a very heavy thunderstorm with a torrential 
downpour of rain came on after dark. After an hour’s 
rest, I lay all night with my ear to the telephone in a very 
wet bivouac shelter, the rain dripping on to me, while 
Ashton went round the post-line, guiding himself by 
means of the signal wires. Colonel Lightbody, command- 
ing the 267th Brigade, R.F.A., shared the wet bivouac 
with me. Nothing occurred during the night, and next 
day we moved Brigade Headquarters forward near to some 
quarries, known as Im Siri, where there were some 
springs, which the Engineers immediately began to 

evelop. (The 159th Brigade relieved us in the line we 
had taken up overnight.) The 160th Brigade took up an 
outpost line on the left, and on either the 28th or 29th 
some machine-gunners brought down a Boche plane, 
capturing the occupant, an extremely insolent Hun officer. 
The plane, however, was too far out to retrieve and was 
salved by the Turks. 

It was unlikely that we should come in for very much 
fighting in the actual attack on Beersheba. The 53rd 
Division was to protect the left of the Corps during the 
attack on the Turkish itions by the 74th and 6oth 
Divisions. The Brigade was being divided into two 
Sections. The Southern Section was composed of my 
Battalion and the 5th R.W.F., and would concentrate 
under General Vernon behind a hill known as Taweil el 
Habari. 

The Northern Section, commanded by Colonel Drage 
of the Herefords, consisted of the 1/7th R.W.F. and 
Herefords. I was to act as Staff Officer to Colonel Drage. 
We were to hold a small outpost line with one Battalion 
and to be prepared, if necessary, to make a demonstration 
on the Turkish defences across the Beersheba road 
(known as the Saba Triangle). 
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One Battalion would remain under cover in the Wadi 
Hanafish. 

On the 29th Newton Jones and I rode over the route 
that Colonel Drage’s command would have to take in 
order to reach the Hanafish by night. We visited Hill 
720 where the Yeomanry had had such a bad time. 
Judging by the quantity of hotchkiss chargers and empty 
cartridge cases that were lying about, they must have paid 
the Turk back in full; this was further heene out by the 
owe of freshly made Turk graves, dotted all over the 
place. 

‘We chose a site for Colonel Drage’s Headquarters, 
and at the same time took a number of compass bearings 
to help us on the night march. How carefully I 
memorised the route from Im Siri to the Hanafish! noting 
every little object which might serve as a guide. I did 
not want a repetition of the march back from Izraain to 
Belah. Besides, we were now in hostile and quite 
unknown country, and should we once get astray we 
might find ourselves landed in the gravest difficulties. 

I rode over the route again next day, to make assurance 
doubly sure. The distance was not considerable, perhaps 
three miles, but a great many detours had to be made in 
order to avoid a number of narrow but deep wadis with 
which the country was intersected when nearing the 
Hanafish. The reader may think that I was over 
cautious; but, if he has not already done so, let him try 
his hand at piloting a large party of troops in strange 
and unfriendly country on a pitch dark night. I had no 
wish to emulate the guides described by Ian Hay in ‘‘ The 
First Hundred Thousand ’’! 

In the evening, General Vernon, Ashton and the 
remainder of the Brigade not under Colonel Drage’s 
command, moved off to Taweil Habari. Our little lot, 
consisting, besides the two Battalions already mentioned, 
of the 436th Field Company and the 3rd Welsh Field 
Ambulance, the latter commanded by Colonel John Evans, 
R.A.M.C. (formerly my Company Commander), started 
off on our trek to the Hanafish, marching at first in broad 
_ formation with advance guard. At one place we were 
considerably hampered by a Brigade of artillery crossing 
.our route and nearly suffocating us with dust. 

The march went off satisfactorily, and we reached the 
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Hanafish in good time, much to my relief. Colonel 
Drage inquired several times whether we were on the 
right track. I believe he thought we were going wrong 
at one time, owing to the extraordinary number of detours 
we were obliged to make. 

On arrival the Herefords immediately occupied their 
outpost line and we reported accordingly to Division and 
to General Vernon. The Engineers busied themselves 
with making a proper road amongst the wadis we had 
just traversed. Two of the R.E. Officers also endeavoured 
to reach the Beersheba-Irgeig railway in order to cut the 
telegraph wires. The plucky attempt failed as the 
distance was too great and dawn came too soon. 

Early next morning the attack on Beersheba began. 
As we were quite shut in by the high banks of the wadi, 
we could hear nothing of the fighting. However, from 
the high ground occupied by the Herefords, it was 
possible to see a certain amount of what was happening. 

Colonel Drage sent me to Advance Headquarters of 
the Division at midday, to ascertain how things were 
going, and I was able to bring back good news. The 
day, so far, had gone splendidly and the casualties were 
ounperetey light, considering the nature of the work. 

one. 

The question of water and rations for Colonel Drage’s 
command was a source of anxiety. For some unknown 
reason neither water nor rations arrived until very late 
that night; we had also expected double the amount of 
water to what eventually arrived. Rations we could dis- 
pense with once in a way, but not water. 

At about seven o’clock in the evening an order was 
received for Colonel Drage to advance at nine o’clock, if 
I remember rightly, and make a demonstration against the 
Turkish works defending the Fara-Beersheba road— 
including the Saba Triangle. Unfortunately~ Colonel 
Drage was visiting the outpost line when this order came. 
He had left the Battalion Headquarters of the Herefords 
and could not be found. I therefore jumped on to my 
horse and rode like the devil along the outpost line. It 
was quite dark and I nearly had some very bad falls. The 
posts informed me that he had ridden over to an eminence 
on the right. Off I went to this spot, where, to my great 
relief, I came upon General Mott. He told me that 
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Colonel Drage had just left and was returning to his 
Headquarters. He had been told about the orders as to 
his move. I therefore retraced my steps. Our guns were 
tickling up the Saba Triangle in order to make things 
easier for the infantry to advance. When passing a 
Battery a Boche plane came over, flying very low, and 
peppered us with his machinegun. No one was hit as 
far as I could see, and continuing my way I came across 
Colonel Drage. We returned to our Headquarters and 
got out orders for the move. The 7th R.W.F. were to 
lead the way, passing through the Herefords, who would 
sr up and follow on when the 7th R.W.F. had got 
clear. 

The troops moved off at the appointed time. They 
had only been gone a quarter of an hour when Divisional 
Headquarters rang up to say that the advance was to 
be stopped at once, as Beersheba had fallen completely 
and there were no Turks in the Saba Triangle works. 
Furthermore, a Staff Officer had ridden out to stop the 
7th R.W.F. and order them back to the Hanafish. 
We should receive instructions for to-morrow’s move 
and a confirmation of the present order in an hour’s 
time. 

Colonel Drage moved his force to the Saba Triangle 
at daybreak on the morrow, 1st November. On nearing 
the Turkish works we mistook the range marks, consist- 
ing of white wooden posts and heaps of stones, for newly 
made graves! The Saba Triangle trenches were hewn 
out of the solid rock and were well wired in. General 
Vernon came on a nice little sword and_ scabbard, 
evidently a Turkish officer’s dress sword. The blade was 
finely worked. While halting for twenty minutes, in 
order to let a number of mounted troops get ahead, we 
inspected a battery of Turkish 77 mm. guns, from which 
the breech blocks had been removed. There were large 
piles of ‘‘ empties ’’ lying about. This was evidently the 
battery which had shelled the Herefords and which in its 
turn had caught it pretty heavily from us. I found a 
dying Turk gunner near one of the guns, and several 
dead lying about. 

When the road was clear, General Vernon, who had 
ridden up with Ashton, ordered Colonel Drage to advance 
—not through the town of Beersheba, but away to the left, 
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past the railway station and aerodrome, and to keep in 
touch with the Divisional Signal Station outside the town. 
On crossing a rise about five hundred yards farther on, 
we came in full view of the town of Beersheba. 

Beersheba—called Bir-es-Saba (seven wells) by the 
Arabs, was of extreme importance to the British because 
of its fine water supply. The wells are mentioned in the 
Bible (Gen. xxi. 28-32). The town boasted of a railway 
station, a post and telegraph office, and a very modern 
mosque. here were also barracks and a hospital, the 
latter containing some wounded Turks left in charge of a 
Greek doctor. We also heard that there were one or two 
men from our Yeomanry, who had been wounded and taken 
prisoner on the 27th October, but I never verified this. 
That day’s fighting, by the by, was always referred to 
by our men as ‘“‘ the Bakhshish Stunt,’’ because it was 
a little piece of unexpected work thrown in with the rest 
of the operations. 

When in Jerusalem I saw some photos which had been 
taken in the spring from the minaret of the mosque over- 
looking Beersheba. They made the place appear far 
pleasanter than we ever found it to be. The photo 
showed a nice fountain playing in the centre of a refresh- 
ing looking garden opposite the Boche Commandant’s 
house. By October it had become a wilderness; the roofs 
and doors had been stripped off most of the native houses, 
presumably for use as fuel. Beersheba was altogether a 
filthy hole. We were now in country which had been 
fouled by the Turk, consequently the flies were appalling 
and our sanitary authorities had their hands full. 

There were signs everywhere of the hurried exit of the 
Turk—abandoned rifles and equipment were lying about 
all over the place, together with a large number of bombs 
scattered broadcast, some of them artfully concealed and 
set as booby-traps. We heard of several men being 
knocked out by treading on them. Near the aerodrome I 
found a deserted field post office, and pocketed a number 
of very pretty stamps. There were papers and documents 
strewn everywhere, and some of these which actually lay 
on our line of march were collected and forwarded to 
Divisional Headquarters for examination. 

We were held up at one place by the Camel Corps 
Column, which was taking a halt preparatory to moving 
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out to protect the right of our Division, now on the right 
flank of the British forces. 

We presently reached some high ground with a fine 
prospect of Beersheba and the surrounding country 
together with the Camel Corps deploying fanwise over the 
plain to the north-east. The dust stirred up by the move- 
ment of thousands of troops appeared as a solid bank, and 
we suffered intensely from heat and thirst. 

Our Division was now to take up a line from Towal 
Abu Jerwal, about ten miles north of Beersheba, to 
Muhweilfeh; the line facing north-west. The roth 
Division occupied Abu Irgeig, on our left at the moment. 
It was good-bye to the plains as far as we were concerned. 
Our line was to be amongst the Judean foothills, and we 
had terribly rough country to cross. We were obliged 
also to use a very old map until the Air Force and Sur- 
veyors were able to prepare the 1/40,000 scale map which 
had hitherto been in use. Very little detail was shown on 
these old maps. 

During our march to Abu Jerwal we were obliged to 
make many detours to avoid the host of deep, narrow 
wadis. These had no particular source or outlet, but 
were more like deep fissures in the ground; there was a 
perfect network of them. In spite of the barren appear- 
ance of the country around Beersheba a considerable 
quantity of corn was grown—as also around Gaza. It 
seems a pity that the waters of the Jordan are not utilised 
to irrigate this tract of country as well as other parts; a 
vast undertaking no doubt, but not impossible. 

Colonel Drage sent me forward in search of General 
Vernon, who was on the top of a high knoll which formed 
the end of the Jerwal ridge. Here was also a party of 
mounted Australians resting and cooking a large ox which 
they had slaughtered. Away on the right could be heard 
the Turkish rearguard popping away with machine-guns 
at our mounted troops. Ahead of us the two other 
Brigades of the Division were moving forward over the 
most horrible country. I then returned in search of 
Colonel Drage who henceforth came under General 
Vernon’s command, the Brigade thus becoming’ intact 
once more. 

_ Newton Jones and myself were sent on to find a 
Brigade Headquarters. We were all suffering most 
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damnably from thirst, but there was no chance of any 
more water till evening, so it was necessary to go easy 
with the water-bottles! We eventually chose a site under 
the peak of Jerwal, there being a more or less passable 
track for wheels to that place. 

No rations or water arrived that night, the convoy 
having lost its way, very nearly straying into Turkish 
territory. It returned to Beersheba whence it was fetched 
and personally conducted by Newton Jones next morning. 

The watering of the horses was a wearisome business, 
as they had to be taken back to the wells at Beersheba, 
some five or six miles, and even when they got there there 
was considerable delay owing to the crush of animals 
awaiting their turn. The Boche occasionally dropped 
bombs on the watering area to make things a bit more 
lively. 


CHAPTER XI 
WE ‘* GET OUR OWN ”’ BACK 


As the mounted troops were engaging a large number of 
Turks to the north near Ain Kohleh and Khuhweilfeh, 
the 159th and 160th Brigades moved forward next day, 
the 3rd, against strong opposition, to a line just short and 
to the left of these two positions, which the enemy held 
strongly and with increasing numbers. Every inch of 
the ground was keenly contested, and judging by his 
rapidly growing strength, it appeared as though the Turk 
were preparing for a big counter stroke, knowing the 
country well and our difficulties in transport and watering. 

On this day, I went out for a reconnaissance with the 
General, after having accompanied him to advanced 
Divisional Headquarters. General Mott said_ that 
information received led us strongly to believe that the 
enemy might attack at any time. We were to get our 
oar in first and forestall him. Our Brigade was to push 
forward early next morning to Khuhweilfeh. During out 
reconnaissance we met some mounted troops who had just 
been relieved and who told us they had had some sharp 
scuffles with the enemy. We inspected a watering area 
which had been developed by the Engineers at the Lekiyeh 
caves, a small Bedouin hamlet about a mile and a half to 
the east of Jerwal. In the afternoon General Mott came 
to Brigade Headquarters, and gave us further orders, and 
made a round of the outpost line. We had one or two 
visits from Boche planes who peppered us with their 
machine-guns. One of these, flying very low, was fired 
at by my Battalion, and came down in Turkish territory. 

In the evening Ashton and I shared a mug of water, 
in which we both washed and shaved ! 

The sth and 7th R.W.F. took up a position at night 
to the south of Tel Khuhweilfeh, with the 160th and 159th 
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Brigades on their left. Before dawn Brigade Head- 
quarters moved up to a place near the ROmamin caves. 
These caves were used by us as advanced Brigade Head- 
quarters later on. The General, Ashton and Newton 
Jones made their way to Headquarters of the 160th 
Brigade to look at the country and to watch an attack 
which that Brigade was to make at dawn on Khuh- 
weilfeh after a short preliminary bombardment. I was 
to guide my Battalion and the Herefords to a certain 
spot short of Brigade Headquarters, under cover of 
some hills. 

These Battalions concentrated at the Lekiyeh caves, 
led by the Brigade red lamp. We moved off very slowly. 
Rowlands, Price’s understudy, accompanied me. It was 
not a long march, but the going was heavy and it was 
pitch dark. We halted at one time while I rode ahead to 
make sure of the way. I came across Lyne, whose Head- 
quarters was near by, and he gave me some information 
as to the route. It was good to hear his cheery voice 
again! We reached our destination just as our guns 
started the bombardment. The Turks let fly with 
machine-guns, and a most uncomfortable lot of ‘‘ overs ”’ 
came our way. It was not found possible to push the 
attack home as the Turks were in too great numbers. 
Further preparations would be needed before we could 
advance. 

After settling the Brigade Headquarters down I rested 
for a bit while awaiting fresh orders and General Vernon’s 
return. 

With dawn it was possible to make out the lie of the 
land. We were on the west side of a valley some one 
thousand two hundred yards wide, intersected by 
numerous wadis. On the opposite side was a high range 
of hills called Ras el Nagb, held by British mounted 
troops. The top end of the valley became very narrow 
and was commanded on one side by a flat topped hill, and 
on the other by a series of hills, the highest of which was 
Tel el Khuhweilfeh. These hills were strongly occupied 
by the Turks. Our side of the valley was formed by the 
Jerwal range, which was of the roughest and steepest 
description. 

The Divisional line ran from the left of the Jerwal range 
along high ground opposite Khuhweilfeh, through the 
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Riimamin caves across the valley to the foot of Ras el 
Nagb. 

As soon as daylight appeared the Turks began to 
search all the wadis and hollows with shrapnel, bursting 
their shells beautifully. My Battalion suffered a number 
of casualties. In addition to this the ‘‘ overs’? were 
facing their toll,.and the sniping on both sides was very 

risk. 
_ At about eight a.m. the General and Ashton arrived 
at Brigade Headquarters. 

The Division, together with some mounted troops, 
and Camel Corps were now put temporarily under the 
command of Major-General Barrow, C.B., of the 
Yeomanry Mounted Division, as a special detachment for 
the defence of the right flank of the army, to deal with 
the Turks at Khuhweilfeh. 

Ashton and I had a look along the front line at night 
and came in for a disagreeable time while returning owing 
to the fractious behaviour of the Turkish machine-guns. 

On the morrow, the 5th, our Brigade received orders 
to attack the Turks at dawn next day, the Sussex 
Regiment of the 160th Brigade and Camel Corps Brigade 
co-operating with us. General Vernon despatched me 
with a message to the mounted troops on Ras el Nagb in 
the morning, and I had a most uncomfortable ride, both 
when going and returning. 

The first thing to be done was to discover the route. 
As no one in our neighbourhood knew it, the only way 
was to ride back a couple of miles to the mounted troops’ 
supply depot and make inquiries. My groom was too 
sick to accompany me—the poor fellow was sent to hospital 
and a day or two later we heard of his death from cerebral 
meningitis—so I set off alone. 

I arrived at the supply depot without incident, meet- 
ing Lyne who had some guns near by. He had been 
strafed by Turkish artillery earlier on, the range being 
excellent, but the damage slight. | 

Lyne directed me to the dump, where I saw a Quarter- 
master-Sergeant who produced the desired information. 
I was to follow the signal wire which would lead me direct 
to Headquarters. His parting instructions made me 
prick up. my ears a little. ‘‘ At one place on your way, 
sir, the Turk will probably open out long range machine- 
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gun fire on you, and shell you as well. You'll have to 
ride like the devil over this spot, because you are in full 
vey of the enemy, and even single horsemen get blazed 
at 99 

I thanked him for his kindly advice and started on my 
way, feeling none too happy. The Quartermaster- 
Sergeant was only too right. No sooner did I appear on 
the other side of the valley than I received a shower of 
bullets—the range was long, thank heaven!—and a 
number of shells. I rode like the deuce, and as 
the guiding wire ran over a series of deep wadis, I had to 
make a considerable detour, which put me at a dis- 
advantage. It was no easy job to find the wire again after 
the wadis were safely negotiated, and I was forced to go 
slow. All this time the distance between myself and the 
Turk was diminishing! On again discovering the wire 
I rode at full speed till it turned up a wadi and into the 
hills, and I was lost to view from the Turks. The going 
was very rough and several times my horse nearly went 
over. I could afford to go slower now, although the Turk 
put a number of shells over the hill in the hope of finding 
me or the people for whom I was searching. All the wav 
up I had passed a number of dead horses and here and 
there a blood-stained British sun helmet or a little pile of 
equipment, showing. that the Turks had found it worth 
their while to strafe the place. 

My way now ran through a broad wadi from which a 
number of deep gorges branched on both sides. I meta 
Syrian with his wife and family, evidently a refugee 
returning towards Beersheba. He gave me a cheerful : 

‘** Neharak sa’id!’’ (Thy day be happy !) 

He was quite unmoved by the shell fire. It was a case 
of ‘*‘ Where ignorance is bliss’?! ‘* Happy ’’! Good 
Lord! Not much “‘ happiness ’’ about at that time! 

The signal wire turned off to the left up a narrow 
gorge, and after a few yards, on rounding a bend I found 
the place full of horses and men. I inquired for Head- 
quarters, which was on the top of the hill, and delivered 
my message. The view was very fine and extended over 
the whole of the Turkish position, together with country 
behind: it. The Turks, who seemed to be in great 
numbers, were busy improving their trenches. Their 
positions were well chosen and difficult to reach. Whilst 
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we stood watching, the Turks turned their guns in our 
direction and tried to lob shells into the deep ravine 
among the men and horses. However, they did not 
succeed in scoring any hits. A good many burst around 
the O.P. which we were occupying. 

After spending about fifteen minutes up on Ras el 
Nagb I started on my return journey. Would the Turks 
leave me alone this time? No fear! As soon as 
I appeared along came the machine-gun bullets and shells 
—shrapnel this time. Luckily I now knew the way and 
did not waste time while making the necessary detours 
round wadis. After one shell burst my horse stumbled 
and fell on to his knees. I was hurled up his neck but 
managed to stick on. It looked as though the poor brute 
was hit—but no—up he got and continued his way. As 
soon aS we were in dead ground I dismounted and 
examined his knees, both of which were badly cut. We 
took a breather, and while lighting a cigarette—one of a 
fast diminishing stock—I ruminated on the madness of 
things generally and on war in particular. My second 
water-bottle was lost during the breakneck ride. We all 
carried two water-bottles in those days, a very sound 
move on the part of the authorities. The loss was serious 
Since it meant that fifty per cent of the day’s water ration 
was gone. There was also a cursed Khamsin blowing, 
and as my other water-bottle was none too full, the 
prospect of going short of water was not encouraging. 

I arrived back at Brigade Headquarters ‘‘ done to a 
turn.’’ Colonel Tommy Pearson, commanding the 266th 
Brigade R.F.A., together with Colonel Lightbody of the 
267th Brigade R.F.A., were deep in consultation with the 
General and Ashton over the arrangements for the 
‘* Creeping Barrage ’’ during to-morrow’s attack. With 
Colonel Pearson was his Orderly Officer, Phillips. This 
lad was the means of preventing the General, Colonel 
Pearson and myself from shortly taking a trip to Con- 
stantinople as guests of the Turks, as will presently be 
seen. 

During the afternoon Colonel de L. Forth, command- 
ing the Camel Corps Brigade, came to report to the 
General. He was going to watch the right flank of the 
Brigade during the attack. The Sussex Regiment was to 
co-operate with us on the left flank. Colonel Bridges, the 
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C.O. of the Sussex Regiment, together with his Adjutant, 
attended a conference of C.O.’s at Brigade Headquarters 
in the evening. 

The scheme was for the attack to take place shortly 
before dawn. The attacking troops would advance in, 
waves behind the creeping barrage. When once the 
objectives had been gained, the guns would lift, and search 
all the hollows and wadis behind Khuhweilfeh, cutting up 
the Turkish reserves before they had time to form up for 
a counter-attack. 

We knew that the Turk had a large number of troops 
with which to bar our way, and that he would put up a 
stout defence. In his despatch of 16th December, 1917, 
Lord Allenby said that the action of the Turk in employ- 
ing the whole of his available reserves in this area, in an 
immediate counter stroke against the British right flank 
was a bold effort to induce the British General Staff to 
make essential alterations in its offensive plan, thereby 
gaining time and disorganising its arrangements. 

Simultaneously with our attack on Khuhweilfeh, the 
roth, 6oth, and 74th Divisions, with the Yeomanry on the 
extreme right, were to attack the Kauwukah and Rushdi 
positions, constituting the Turkish centre. 

The maps in use during the Khuhweilfeh fighting 
were very confusing, and the contours were very roughly 
shown. It was difficult to allot each Battalion its 
frontage and to mark off the barrage ‘“‘ lifts.’’ Ashton 
took Battalion Intelligence Officers out after dark, and 
marked the boundaries of the forming up positions with 
sandbags. 

Advanced Brigade Headquarters would be in the 
Rfimamin Caves. Apropos of these caves, when our 
troops first occupied them, they found one cave full of 
abandoned fancy stores, evidently the stock in trade of a 
fleeing merchant. There was a number of small Japanese 
pepe umbrellas. It was delightfully incongruous to 
behold a perspiring Tommy, in shorts, shirt sleeves, tin 
hat and full equipment, carrying a paper sunshade! 

Next morning, some time before zero hour, the 
General, Colonel Pearson, Phillips and I set out for 
advanced Headquarters at the Riimamin Caves. Ashton 
went to see how Battalions were faring. We were in 
charge of a guide, and not having as yet been to the 
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Rfdmamin Caves, I did not suspect that we had missed 
our way, although the distance seemed greater than I had 
expected. I held my peace, knowing from experience 
that it is bad policy to worry a guide. It was only when 
we bumped into one of the Battalions formed up for the 
attack that I began to suspect that something was 
wrong. We went gaily ahead, however. The Turkish 
Snipers seemed to be getting closer and to be ‘‘ combing 
our hair.’’ I remember distinctly blundering into a calf 
—where it came from the Lord only knew. It had 
probably strayed from a herd belonging to a refugee. A 
few days after I found the poor brute dead, practically in 
pieces from a shell burst. I whispered to Phillips that I 
thought we were a bit off the track. He agreed; and see- 
ing the guide stop and waver, I asked him if he knew 
where he was. As we guessed, he was quite at sea. The 
position was all the more serious as it was nearly time for 
the curtain to be rung up on the day’s performance, and 
it was not wholely desirable for the General, the stage 
manager, to be wandering about ‘“‘ in the blue’! 

It was pitch dark at the moment, but daylight would 
soon appear, and the change from darkness to light is 
very rapid in the East. 

We had a short, and, I fear, blasphemous consulta- 
tion sotto voce, and resolved to do an about turn, hoping 
to strike our destination on the way back. It was then 
that Phillips stepped into the breach. He led the way 
and shortly afterwards landed us right into the Rimamin 
Caves, just as the barrage started. This was a remark- 
able piece of work on the part of Phillips, who had never 
been in that direction before, and had only seen the caves 
from a considerable distance. Plenty of people have a 
bump of locality, but it is a doubly blessed gift when 
Operating in such country as that around Beersheba. 

The particular cave chosen for Headquarters was ideal 
for the purpose. Outside was a small entrance yard, 
surrounded on three sides by a strong stone wall. The 
fourth, or inner side, was formed by the steep bank of the 
knoll into which the cave reached. A narrow stepped 
passage, some five or six yards long, opened into the cave 
proper—a large circular room hewn out of solid rock. 
Until quite recently the place had been the peaceful abode 
of Bedouins and was in a filthy condition. On the 
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summit of the knoll amongst large boulders were a couple 
of machine-guns, and during the barrage these and other 
guns kept up a brisk indirect fire over the Turkish 
positions. | 

The noise was deafening; we had to roar at one 
another in order to make ourselves heard. 

Ashton was already at the cave, wondering what had 
happened to us. Before the barrage ceased a Turkish 
officer, who said he was a Greek,. was brought in, having 
given himself up as prisoner. He was a most unpre- 
possessing looking fellow, evidently having no love for 
the Turk as he afterwards told the interpreter. I asked 
him, *‘ Est ce que les turcs ont beaucoup de mitrailleuses 
par ici?’’ To which he replied, ‘‘ Mais oui, monsieur, 
ils en ont un grand nombre partout!’’ This was not 
very inspiriting, but it proved to be true. There was a 
large number of machine-guns, manned by Turks and 
Austrians; they were extraordinarily well concealed as we 
afterwards discovered. 

Meanwhile our advance was going on nicely. The 
Turks made very little response. As a matter of fact no 
living thing could have existed on the top of Tel 
Khuhweilfeh while our gunners were dealing with it. 
Consequently the position was soon ours. Before we 
could consolidate and reorganise, a thick fog descended, 
enveloping the attacking troops—and they—with ranks 
somewhat broken by the advance over difficult country, 
and a resultant loss of direction, had great difficulty in 
gauging their exact position. Small parties inevitably 
got adrift from their own unit. The Turks must have 
realised this, for they rallied and advanced to the counter- 
attack. It was difficult for our fellows to tell friend from 
foe in the appalling fog, and the Turks, with their know- 
ledge of the country, had us at a disadvantage. Detached 
parties were surrounded, and bitter isolated fights to a 
finish took place. The Turkish guns opened up, killing 
friend and foe alike. 

One of the first officers wounded was Morgan, com- 
manding ‘* B ’? Company of mv Battalion. He hobbled to 
the rear, shot through both legs. He passed through 
Brigade Headquarters on the way to dressing-station, and 
told us that he had got separated from his Company in the 
fog, with a few men. He continued to advance and came 
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across some men whom he hailed, thinking they were 
British. They turned out to be Turks, and greeted him 
and his party with a hail of rifle bullets at close range. 
He just managed to empty his revolver into their midst 
before receiving his whack through the legs which bowled 
him over backwards down the hill. The men with him 
were either killed or wounded. He was able to crawl away 
just as the Turk guns began to get busy. He could give 
very little information about things in general, except that 
our gunfire had killed a large number of Turks who were 
lying about on the hill. Bullets seemed to be coming 
from all directions as if friend and foe were absolutely 
confused. : 
I cut Morgan’s ‘‘ Jodhpor ’’ breeches from around his 
wounds, and bandaged his legs, and he hobbled off to the 
dressing-station. Luckily his wounds were clean, through . 
the flesh above both knees. Presently the fog lifted, 
revealing British and Turk in a zigzag sort of position. 
Some of our men were a considerable distance beyond the 
Turkish position. These poor fellows were mostly. done 
in before our troops could push forward to their rescue. 
The Turks delivered furious counter-attacks,: temporarily 
regaining what they had lost, only to be forced back again 
and blown to pieces by our artillery. Some fierce hand 
to hand fighting took place, bombs and bayonets being 
freely used. The Turks put up a tremendous resistance, 
knowing that their centre at Sheria was being hard 
pressed, and that their right flank at Gaza was rapidly 
crumbling under the intense bombardment. Many. of 
their positions on that Sector had already become ours, 
Umbrella Hill and Sheikh Hasan, near the coast, having 
been gallantly attacked and captured on 1st November by | 
the Scotch Division. | : : 
During the fighting on the top of the Tell (which, by | 
the by, is Arabic for hill) the artillery on neither side was 
idle in dealing with each other’s reserves.’ Our gunners 
made some excellent shooting into the deep wadis and 
country behind the Turkish position, doing much damage, 
as we discovered later. The Turks had evidently realised 
that the Riimamin Caves were Headquarters of some sort, 
and strafed the place with high explosive and shrapnel, 
making good shooting but doing little harm. A hostile 
plane came over and dropped some bombs in our neigh- 
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bourhood. As the morning wore on a continual stream 
of wounded passed by, en route for the advanced dressing- 
Station, and we began to learn the names of officers who 
had been killed and wounded in the earlier part of the day. 
Alas! A great number of old friends had already gone. 
How many more would go during the day? 

The Turks had two or three machine-guns trained on 
to our Headquarters, and kept up very brisk spurts of fire 
at intervals. The General sent me up the knoll to try to 
get a compass bearing in the direction of the sound of these 
guns. While I was taking the bearing, I felt as though 
someone had tugged hold of my haversack, and I did not 
realise until I was back in the cave again that a bullet had 
passed through it, making a mess of its contents, including 
my note-book. 

In the course of the morning the G.S.O.1, Colonel 
Sinclair Thomson, came up to Brigade Headquarters. He 
was the most dapper of men—whatever the conditions— 
but on this occasion I noticed that he was unshaved, the 
one and only time I ever saw him so. How could we 
shave? Water was very short and had to be fetched from 
Beersheba, ten miles away! Colonel Sinclair Thomson 
brought us good news of the fighting at Sheria. 

Towards midday, as far as I can remember, there was 
a lull in the fighting on the Tell. Both sides were much 
exhausted. The heat was terrific and the Khamsin made 
it still worse. The troops lying out in the blazing sun 
endured agonies of thirst, and the wounded underwent the 
tortures of the damned. Flies were everywhere and on 
everything in thousands. It was necessary to establish 
ourselves on our final objectives by nightfall. The 
General decided that it would be best to wait for our last 
effort until the hottest part of the day was over. Mean- 
while the artillery of both sides continued to amuse 
themselves. My Battalion received a couple of high 
explosive shells into its Headquarters, annihilating a 
number of orderlies and signallers. Poor Fox Russell, 
the M.O. attached to the Battalion, was killed while 
gallantly attending to wounded in the most exposed 
position. For some time he seemed to bear a charmed 
life, and again and again went out to succour the poor 
fellows lying hit; but the Turks got him in the end, 
together with a stretcher-bearer, Humphries, from my 
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Company. Fox Russell received a posthumous V.C., a 
very fit and proper award. 

Late in the afternoon we heard that the Turks seemed 
to be concentrating for another attempt to force us down 
the hill. The General therefore forestalled them, and this, 
our final effort, was crowned with success. Our fellows 
advanced over the top of the Turkish position, now thick 
with the dead of friend and foe, down farther still, 
capturing another hill beyond the Tell. By nightfall we 
had established some kind of line, and the Turks, beyond 
sniping actively, declined further combat. 

Certain reliefs were carried out, and the task of search- 
ing for the wounded began and continued all night—a 
difficult business over rough ground in pitch darkness; 
furthermore, the morning’s fog had caused men to lose 
direction and many had to be searched for and brought in. 
Late that night I accompanied General Vernon back to 
the rear Headquarters and then guided my Battalion, 
whose turn it was to be relieved, to its bivouac area. 
Many good fellows had passed over during that day. 
Amongst the officers were Fox Russell, Manley, Evan 
Jones (who had been Second-in-Command in my Company 
at one time, and had subsequently taken on the Company); 
Foss, Lloyd Rees and others, besides a number more 
wounded. A large percentage of missing turned up next 
day, having got mixed up with other units during the fog. 
But many familiar faces, and some of the men who had 
served longest, had disappeared. 

We had a goodly batch of prisoners, and their number 
was constantly swelling for the next two or three days— 
small groups of Turks coming in to give themselves up. 


CHAPTER XII 
BREATHING SPACE 


On the following day, the 7th, the Turks contented them- 
selves with sniping at us from a respectful distance. 
Towards evening the firing died down, and the handful 
of Turks who had been left as rearguard to cover the 
retreat of the remainder, threw up the sponge and 
surrendered themselves. Amongst these was a boy of 
fifteen who had fallen asleep in his sangar and was 
captured. Poor little devil! He was a very pathetic 
sight! The prisoners were for the most part big men and 
well nourished. Their clothing, however, was bad, and 
their footgear most varied; but their rifles were beauti- 
fully kept, and each man had plenty of ammunition. 

That evening a number of missing wounded were 
found and brought in. One of these, Hughes, a Platoon 
Commander in my Company, had been captured after he 
was wounded. A Greek Medical Officer had attended 
him, showing him every care. He spoke English well 
and told Hughes that the Turks were going to retire that 
night, leaving a small rearguard to cover them. Further- 
more, he advised Hughes to crawl, if possible, to some 
big boulders and hide himself until our fellows could come 
and find him. This Hughes did. The Greek had 
certainly bound up his wounds well enough. 

On the 8th we moved Brigade Headquarters forward 
to the foot of the Tell, and the Brigade was relieved in 
the front line. 

I attended the burial of a large number of our dead. 
When looking down on the long rows of corpses the 
thought was involuntarily forced upon one that war is a 
mad, useless business. The futility of killing, and of 
being killed by one’s fellow-men, seemed so evident. 
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Was there no other method of settling international 
strife? The thought came too of friends at home, as yet 
ignorant of the blow that would very soon fall on them 
when they should receive the official intimation of the fate 
of those they loved in that dreary land. And lastly, when 
would one’s own turn come along? All this flashed 
quickly through my mind as I stood by the graves, yet I 
as quickly brushed it aside. As the closing sentences of 
the service were uttered, we saluted the gallant dead, and 
I turned away with a very heavy heart. 

The Turks had, in most cases, robbed our dead of their 
boots. Nearly all the Turkish prisoners that I saw in 
Palestine were very badly shod, and often enough their 
footgear consisted of a rough shoe made of hide, bound 
over with leather thongs, or even with old cloth. The 
Turkish soldier was not much in appearance from the 
point of view of equipment, but for all that he was a 
courageous fighter, and with proper treatment and proper 
food and clothing, I venture to think that he would have 
made a gallant ally, if the Fates had only destined him 
to fight on our side. We were struck by the absolute 
independence of the Turk soldier when military necessity 
arose. For instance, most of the rearguard who gave 
themselves up or were captured at Khuhweilfeh, told us 
that no officers were detailed to command them. Their 
duty was to keep us in check for a certain time and then to 
retire and join the main body as soon as possible and in 
the best way they could. No instructions were given as 
to which direction the main body would eventually take, 
or where it would put up the next fight. No rations were 
left for them, they simply had to feed themselves. Small 
wonder that we were constantly capturing odd soldiers all 
over the place. A great many were taken in the various 
villages we passed through, or surrendered themselves of 
their own accord. 

From the foregoing facts, it would seem that the 
Turkish Commanders unwittingly set a premium on the 
desertion of their men—they must have overlooked the 
fact that a great number of them were recruited from 
amongst the Bedouins who lived in that part of Palestine 
where we were now operating. What could be easier 
than for such men, undoubtedly sick of the war, to return 
to their people, throw off their uniform and resume their 
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peaceful calling as tillers of the soil? The Turkish 
regiments certainly became extraordinarily mixed up by 
the constant tacking on to them of weary, wandering men 
from different units. Their casualty lists must have 
shown a large number of ‘“‘ missing.’’ 

On the gth I went to the top of the Tell and hills 
beyond. Our dead had been removed for the most part. 
Salvage parties were busy putting the Turkish dead 
underground. The Turks had suffered badly, over five 
hundred of their dead alone were counted on the Tell and 
other hills, besides a large number discovered behind the 
hills. These last had met their fate at the hands of our 
gunners, and were evidently some of the reserves which 
had been dealt with when the gunners had finished 
strafing the Tell. 

One of the interpreters, attached to Brigade Head- 
quarters, came with me. He was an Armenian and his 
name was Vartyvar Yelybelian. He had originally been 
a machine-gunner in the Turkish army, and had fought 
in the war 1912-13, having been seriously wounded. He 
fought against us at Suvla Bay, and well remembered see- 
ing a Brigade (it was ours) passing over the Salt Lake at 
dawn on the goth August, 1915, and having been on the 
position which we had attacked. He cheerfully informed 
me that he had shot quite a number of British that day, 
but (in extenuation of this) he himself had been wounded ! 
He had also taken part in the Turkish attack on the Suez 
Canal, having been also slightly hit on that occasion. He 
said that the Turks had endured horrible hardships on 
their march through the desert and in their gradual retire- 
ment northwards. He himself had either been captured 
or had deserted at the battle of El Abd, and had later 
offered himself as guide and interpreter. 

Vartyvar was a gunsmith when not soldiering, and 
incidentally a very fine shot. We armed him with a 
captured Boche rifle, but he much preferred the British 
rifle. He was a fearful ruffian, but a very devout one! 
He had a very genuine hatred of the Turks, who had, so 
he said, massacred his family in Armenia. His wife, 
however, seemed to have escaped, judging from his 
frequent applications for leave to go and see her. On 
each of these occasions he told us that his wife had moved 
her abode. First she was at Hebron, then at Bethlehem, 
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then Jerusalem, and latterly at Jericho. I rather imagined 
that Vartyvar resembled the British Tar, who is reputed 
to have a wife at each port of call ! 

Vartyvar took no pains to conceal his satisfaction in 
seeing the Turkish dead, and did not quite understand 
why we did not chase after those that had escaped. 

Next day I rode over and around the whole position 

with General Vernon. Most of the Turkish dead had 
- been buried by now and the battle-field cleared to some 
extent. We had collected huge stacks of rifles, bayonets, 
equipment and ammunition, as well as great quantities of 
bombs, entrenching tools and all the odds and ends of a 
battle-field. We visited the Khuhweilfeh wells, behind 
the onetime Turkish positions. They did not yield the 
quantity of water we had hoped; still they proved to be 
very useful. 

We came across what had been a Quartermaster’s 
stores. One of our shells had wrecked the place, killing 
a fat Turk Quartermaster with all his staff. There was 
also a Battalion cookhouse, with joints of camel meat 
already prepared for cooking. Close by the wells were 
some caves containing grain and ammunition. Near here 
a German Staff Officer had been found. He and his horse 
had been killed by a shell. The horse had fallen forward 
on its knees and so remained, with its rider lying back in 
the saddle. Someone got a very fine pair of spurs as a 
memento from off the corpse. 

Behind one of the hills we came across a Turkish gun 
position with a great pile of empty shell cases. Close by 
was a Cave containing five or six dead enemy gunners. 
One of these, an Austrian, was wearing the riband of the 
Iron Cross, which was coveted by the General. I entered 
the cave, but was driven back by the stench, and beat a 
hasty retreat. The General gave me a cigarette (I had 
smoked all mine some days previously) and together we 
tried again without success. For the benefit of the health 
of the community we had the cave sealed up immediately ! 

On our return to camp we found a large number of 
refugees gathered together with their families. Some of 
these had lived in the Rfmamin Caves, and had returned 
as soon as the Turks had gone away. 

At midday, advanced parties from the Brigade, accom- 
panied by the Staff Captain, went off to Sakaty, along- 
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side the main  Beersheba-Hebron road. Here the 
Brigade was to assemble after dark, and to spend the next 
three weeks refitting itself for fresh efforts, and at the same 
time to become road-makers and menders. 

The sadly reduced Brigade therefore turned its back 
on the bloodstained hills of Khuhweilfeh, and marched to 
Sakaty. Price met us half-way there, at the supply dump 
where he had assembled guides from each unit. Captain 
Gregory, R.A.S.C., the Brigade Supply Officer (surely 
the stoutest of men but best of supply officers), had experi- 
enced some exciting times from enemy aircraft during the 
Khuhweilfeh fighting—having been machine-gunned from 
above at close range. One supply column had suffered 
badly and lost a number of camels, whose putrefying 
carcasses lay on the roadside awaiting interment. The 
stench was terrible. A dead camel always seems to smell 
more powerfully than any other animal ! 

The Brigade reached its destination about ten-thirty 
p.m. and was widely distributed over the undulating 
ground at Sakaty. After visiting Battalions, Ashton and 
I made our way to Brigade Headquarters. Here we 
found our bivouac tents all ready, and our servants await- 
ing us with clean changes of raiment and—Ye Gods! 
enough water for a bath! As I had not had my clothes 
off for a fortnight, nor yet had a proper wash, it will 
readily be understood that it was about time to do some- 
thing in this respect! Our surplus stores and kit, left 
behind at Belah, had also arrived, including tobacco and 
cigarettes. 

We had a most peaceful evening, and discussed the 
recent fighting on the other Divisional and Corps Fronts, 
with the help of the map. The operations had been 
singularly successful all through. Gaza fell on the 7th, 
the Turkish centre being pierced on the 6th while we were 
fighting at Khuhweilfeh. The Turk was followed up 
rapidly and allowed no rest. His rearguards fought 
stoutly but his line was becoming much extended, and his 
main force was hard pressed on the coastal plain. His 
losses were extremely heavy all along the line, and his 
forces were considerably disorganised. However, he 
knew the country well and we did not, so anything might 
happen yet. The British troops had thoroughly got their 
tails up, and were anxious to wipe off many old scores, 
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The feeling that the Turk was on the move gave all of us 
great confidence for the future. 

On the morrow General Vernon sent me out with the 
two interpreters to see if I could buy some chickens from 
Bedouins for the mess. Sims (an English interpreter), 
Vartyvar and I rode out to a small Bedouin encampment 
which I remembered having seen near Towal el Jerwal. 
Here were chickens in plenty. The head man was not 
inclined to sell, and regarded the Egyptian money offered 
him with great suspicion. However, when he had been 
told that Turkish money was ‘‘ mé fish ”’ (literally ‘‘ there 
is nothing ’’) now, after much haggling he agreed to sell 
four chickens at ninepence each, and seemed quite con- 
tented. The noise made by Vartyvar and the Bedouin as 
they bargained sounded as if a violent quarrel were in 
progress. Sims reassured me, but I had my suspicions 
that Vartyvar was making use of horrible threats in order 
to gain his point. This would have been most un- 
desirable as we had been warned that the persons and 
property of the natives were to be respected. After 
completing the purchase of the chickens, the Bedouin 
informed me, through Sims, that he was suffering from 
a sore throat. Where could he see a doctor? I suggested 
that he should go and ask the British authorities at 
Beersheba. | 

I was anxious, if possible, to buy sheep, so we rode 
into the hills in search of more Bedouin encampments. 
In one small valley we came across an abandoned Turkish 
wagon containing some equipment. Amongst this 
Vartyvar found a vest pocket kodak camera containing 
a film which I extracted for transmission to higher 
authority, and handed the camera back to Vartyvar. 
There was a vile stench near the wagon. An exclamation 
from Vartyvar caused me to follow his gaze. A human 
hand was protruding through the soil on which I was at 
that moment standing. I hastily skipped aside and lit a 
cigarette ! 

I marked the whereabouts of the wagon on the map, 
for salving, and we afterwards used it as a mess wagon 
on the way to Jerusalem, until it suddenly fell to pieces 
at Hebron! 

We rode a long distance before finding any more 
Bedouins. As we left the hills and turned towards Beer- 
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sheba we suddenly came upon a number of refugees, 
moving back to their homes. We stopped them and 
asked one of the Bedouins what he would take for a sheep. 
He yelled out something which brought the whole 
cavalcade to a standstill, and the oldest Bedouin came back 
with two of his sons from their places at the head of the 
column. The old man reminded me of the Biblical 
pictures of Abraham. He was tall, with a large white 
beard, aquiline nose and piercing black eyes. He greeted 
me with a courteous ‘‘ Neh4drak sa’id,’’ at the same time 
touching his forehead and breast with his hand, and asked 
what the ‘‘ effendi’’ required. I told Sims and Vartyvar 
to ‘‘ carry on,’’ and for the next ten minutes a fearful 
quarrel seemed to be raging. It was merely bargaining! 
While this was taking place an evilly disposed yellow 
dog, one of the many which accompanied the cavalcade, 
kept snapping at my heels. It was only when I half drew 
my revolver that one of the Bedouins saw fit to beat off 
the cur. 

We ended by purchasing two immense ewes at nine 
shillings each. ne of them was in lamb. I pointed 
this out to Sims, who remarked that this fact was the 
cause of such explosive argument between Vartyvar and 
the Bedouin, the latter maintaining that we should pay 
more for that particular ewe! Sims and Vartyvar each 
attached a long piece of cord round the neck of a sheep, 
and mounting their horses, endeavoured to lead them 
along, but as horses and sheep did not agree we 
eventually got one of the Bedouin youths to lead the sheep 
in front of us, having first given him some bakhshish. 

During the ride home a jackal passed over our path, 
some two hundred yards in front. Vartyvar whipped up 
his rifle and fired, the strike of the bullet showing about 
a yard behind the beast. It was a good effort, consider- 
ing he was riding at the time and the jackal was moving 
fast. I forbade Vartyvar to fire his rifle again, as it was 
not desirable to have bullets flying about those hollows. 
A Bedouin might get hit and then there would be 
trouble. 

We got back to camp by midday, a triumphal pro- 
cession, headed by the Bedouin with two sheep; Sims and 
the chickens bringing up the rear. 

The flies at Sakaty were appalling. The ground was 
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filthy and there were a great number of dead camels and 
horses lying about; these would have to be buried before 
we could grapple with the fly pest. We _ therefore 
requisitioned the services of the Divisional Burial Officer 
(much to his disgust!) and ordered him to put all the 
carcasses below ground. Another matter again requiring 
attention was the septic sore scourge which had largely 
disappeared during the better conditions which had existed 
through September and part of October. The sores had 
now broken out again. A small isolation camp was 
formed near Colonel Evans’ Field Ambulance, where 
officers and men would receive extra treatment. Only the 
really bad cases would be admitted. The patients were 
to eat as many oranges as possible—there were plenty of 
oranges at that time to be had from Bedouins. By this 
means it was hoped to stamp out this scourge, and the 
isolation camp was remarkably successful. 

The Brigade was at present occupied in salvage work, 
road-making and repairing, and a general overhauling of 
men and equipment. The weather was becoming dis- 
tinctly cooler, the nights being really cold. 

I had some longish rides about the country with the 
General. We were now quite close to the Judean foot- 
hills, and on our next move would leave the flat country 
behind ‘us for good. On the 15th the General and Ashton 
went up to a village along the Hebron road named 
Dhaheriyeh, which is supposed to be the Biblical Kirjath 
Sepher. The Turks had been forced to evacuate it and to 
withdraw to Hebron. 

The road running from Beersheba to Hebron, 
Jerusalem and northwards, had been constructed by the 
Germans, and was skilfully laid out with easy gradients 
and wonderful bends, but it was in a bad state and had to 
be repaired by British troops. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EXPLORATIONS 


WE experienced much trouble at this time from the hostile 
condition of the Bedouins of the district. There were a 
number of cases of natives firing on our men when on 
duty as waterguards at outlying wells, or when going to 
and from similar occupations. It was an easy matter for 
these Bedouins to get hold of rifles and ammunition from 
the Beersheba battle-fields which we were then clearing, or 
from isolated places where a fleeing Turk had discarded 
his arms while hiding himself in the villages. Matters 
grew so bad that we had a general round up, and brought 
in quite a number of fire-arms of a very mixed description. 
They ranged from a modern German rifle down to highly 
ornamented bandfiks and horse pistols—the latter two 
weapons being loaded either with a large lump of lead or 
with slugs, nails and tin-tacks—often proving a source of 
more danger to the firer than to his intended victim. 
One the 17th the General sent Newton Jones and my- 
self to search the house of the Sheikh of the hamlet known 
as Lekiyeh Caves. We heard that there was a large store 
of grain, and we also wished to know more of the man and 
of his past history. We started out with the two inter- 
preters and a small escort. On nearing the place the 
escort spread out and surrounded the hamlet, while we 
rode up to the Sheikh’s house. We found him sitting 
outside with three or four old cronies, drinking coffee— - 
a most picturesque group. Sims explained our business, 
and the old fellow led us into the house and showed us a 
large store of grain. Close by were some Turkish army 
scales, concealed under a heap of rags. On being 
questioned the Sheikh admitted that he had been a con- 
tractor to the Turkish troops. I explained that we should 
require the grain, to which he answered, ‘‘ I am a heavy 
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loser, Effendi. The Turks have gone away without pay- 
ing me for grain supplied them; and now that the English 
have come I am to lose my remaining store! ’’ I replied 
that whatever we took from him would be paid for, and 
that the British authorities at Beersheba would deal fairly. 
with him. 

While we were thus speaking, Vartyvar had been 
poking about amongst some rubbish and suddenly pro- 
duced a very ornate revolver of Austrian pattern, with the 
butt made of ivory, the whole weapon being plated and 
bedecked with a lanyard of yellow and red cord with 
immense tassels. I asked the Sheikh if he had any more 
arms. He admitted that he had some old banddks and 
pistols. I therefore ordered a thorough search, and we 
unearthed three or four bandfiks, as many old “‘ horse ”’ 
pistols and several old-fashioned rifles, together with a 
number of cartridges, slugs, a horn of powder and some 
percussion caps. These we placed outside the house. 
One of the old horse pistols took Vartyvar’s fancy; he 
kept snapping the lock, and only desisted when I dis- 
covered that the pistol was fully loaded. If a cap had 
been put in position one of my party would have met with 
a violent death! 

During the search Vartyvar kept up a rapid and fierce 
flow of language directed at the Sheikh and his friends. 
Several times Sims intervened, and at last, seeing that the 
Bedouins were casting angry glances at Vartyvar, I asked 
Sims what was passing. He explained that Vartyvar was 
making threats of the most horrible punishments to be 
meted out to the Sheikh and his family on account of the 
discovered weapons. A few pithy sentences from me, 
and interpreted by Sims, shut him up! 

Just before we had completed the search one of the 
men lighted on a small wooden box, carefully fastened up. 
I told him to open it and examine the contents. The 
Sheikh showed great agitation, and protested that there 
was nothing incriminating in the box. When the lid was 
raised we found a pair of lady’s satin shoes, packed up 
most carefully in green muslin, and with them were two 
English sovereigns and a few Turkish sovereigns. The 
old fellow explained that he had, at one time, been to 
Austria where he had got the shoes. Perhaps there had 
been a small romance. Who knows? Pitying his great 
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agitation, I gave instructions for the shoes and sovereigns 
to be carefully replaced and the box fastened up. The 
relief of the Sheikh was quite affecting. 

Having finished the job I made out a list of articles 
taken, and gave the Sheikh a duplicate copy. He offered 
me a cup of coffee, which I accepted, perhaps rather 
foolishly; but it was extraordinarily good coffee! In 
return I gave him a handful of cigarettes and handed 
round my case to his pals. There was a great deal of 
touching of foreheads and breasts, and greetings in 
Arabic, and we departed, outwardly the best of friends. 

I left the escort around the village as I had suspicions 
that the grain might disappear during the night, and on 
returning I suggested to the General that pickets should 
be posted until the authorities had removed the grain. 
The General immediately gave the necessary orders. 

The Armourer-Sergeant unloaded the horse pistol— 
the charge consisting of a large lump of lead and black 
powder. 

The weather became cooler on the 19th. I went down 
to the aerodrome at Beersheba to arrange for a small 
ceremonial parade to be held next day, when the General 
was to present the Military Medal riband to one or two 
N.C.O.’s and men of the 1/7th R.W.F. for good work 
during recent operations. We had already had a Brigade 
ceremonial at which the Corps Commander had dis- 
tributed a large batch of awards gained by men in the 
Khuhweilfeh battles. It was also during these days that 
Sir Reginald Wingate came up to visit the various fronts. 

At this time we managed to get a bell-tent for 
a Brigade Headquarters Mess. 

On the 20th the General and I rode down to Beersheba 
for the ceremonial parade, and afterwards had tea at the 
Headquarters of the 1/7th R.W.F., in the station 
buildings. 

That Battalion was then engaged on salvage work. 
We had hardly got under shelter when the rain came 
down in torrents; we were about to experience what 
Palestine could do in the way of mud—the dust we knew 
well enough. 

We got wet to the skin riding back to camp. I found 
that my bivouac shelter had kept the water out very fairly, 
but the small trench I had dug inside to give more head- 
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room was half full of water. However, my valise was 
dry and I accomplished a complete change of clothing 
while lying on it. The rain continued all night, accom- 
panied by a very large drop in the temperature. Next 
morning was sunny and bright and considerably cooler. 
The sun soon dried our wet clothes, and the rain had the 
effect of temporarily diminishing the number of flies. 

Ashton, who very rarely showed any signs of indis- 
position, was laid up with a severe dose of ‘‘ Gypp 
Tummy.’”’ I therefore endeavoured to fulfil the rédles of 
Brigade-Major and Staff Captain for the nonce, Price 
having gone on leave. With regard to the latter job, I 
had not yet touched this side of Staff work. I prayed that 
no move would take ‘place before Price returned, and that 
there would be no court martial papers to be dealt with. 
Court martial documents have always been, and will 
ar acl be, a mystery tome. No two procedures ever seem 
alike 

The reports we received of the fighting on the left 
flank and in the centre were most encouraging. Jaffa 
had fallen on the 16th. The British troops had pushed 
forward with incredible speed in the face of bitter 
opposition from the enemy. An important railway 
junction, where the Jerusalem and Beersheba lines meet, 
had been captured on the 14th, thereby cutting the 
Turkish army in two. The enemy were on the trot, 
which was borne out by letters and reports from German 
officers which were found at a later date. 

The British were in sight of Jerusalem on the 2oth. 

The 53rd Division, known temporarily as Mott’s 
Detachment, to which were attached the 91st Heavies and 
the 20th Corps Cavalry, set out northwards along the 
Hebron road. Much to our disgust the 158th Brigade 
would continue to look after the road and not take part in 
the actual advance. 

We received a list of officers’ awards within the 
Brigade on the 25th; for good work at Beersheba and 
Khuhweilfeh. The list was a large and satisfactory one 
and pleased us all. 

The General decided to move his Headquarters to 
Beersheba on the 6th December. By then three 
Battalions would be spun out along the road towards 
Hebron, guarding the cable line and repafring the road. 
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On the 3rd December Duke Whitehouse and I went there 
and took over the billets of a unit vacating them—I believe 
they were the Devons. The Headquarters Mess we 
placed in a small house which had been the Headquarters 
of the Turkish cavalry. There were some extensive out- 
buildings, all nicely cleaned up, for the use of the Head- 
quarters personnel. We ‘‘attached fry ’’ lived in 
another small house adjoining Headquarters, where we 
also had the offices. 

A car was placed at the General’s disposal so that he 
could the better get about. The Brigade would soon be 
distributed over a very wide area; the distances to be 
covered would be too great to accomplish on horseback. 
The car belonged to the 11th L.A.M.B. and was driven 
by Lieutenant Goldsack, who was really first rate. 

We received a visit from some dignitaries from Hebron 

on the 2nd December. They had been to Beersheba to 
see the British authorities and to beseech that British 
troops might enter Hebron. It had been evacuated by 
the Turks, consequently the inhabitants were becoming 
unruly. The Governor at Beersheba sent the dignitaries 
on to us in charge of a Syrian who had been at one time 
in the Turkish army and had deserted and joined our 
Intelligence Corps. This young fellow was clad in the 
uniform of a British officer, but wore the Arab headdress 
and looked rather picturesque. He spoke English per- 
fectly, and had learnt it in school in Jerusalem, where his 
home was. He said he had been compelled by the Turks 
to join their army as a machine-gunner. He had fought 
at Gallipoli and had been at Anafarta, a village over- 
looking Suvla Bay when we evacuated the Peninsula. 
_ He bore testimony to the rough time the Turks had 
had during the flood and subsequent cold at Suvla Bay, 
and also volunteered the statement that if the British had 
stayed on at Gallipoli the Turks would have retreated, 
adding naively: ‘‘ You left quite a lot of stores behind 
you at Suvla Bay!’’ He was most anxious for the 
British to take Jerusalem, as he hoped then to see his 
parents and home. 

The deputation who had come to urge us to take charge 
of Hebron formed a remarkable looking group. There 
was a couple of ‘‘ Father Abrahams,’’ together with a 
short fussy individual who said he was a magistrate. 
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He wore European dress with a red ‘‘ tarbfish.”” He 
stood about five feet high in his stockings, was immensely 
portly and wore innumerable gaudy rings on his fingers. 
With his huge bulbous nose he looked like the caricatures 
of the Turk as seen in cartoons. He spoke a little English 
and French, and by means of these two languages, helped 
by immense gesticulation, he made himself fairly intelli- 
gible. I gave him a cigarette, and in return he presented 
me with a slab of glue-like substance. Being at a com- 
plete loss to know what this was for, I appealed to the 
Intelligence Officer, who explained that it was a Turkish 
iron ration. It was made of compressed grapes and was 
not unpleasant. It formed a kind of chewing gum, and 
such was its power of resistance that even the champion 
Yankee gum-chewer could not find fault with it. 

The remainder of the group consisted of two tall, 
sinister looking fellows in Arab costume. The whole 
party was mounted on asses. The sum total of their 
troubles was that the Turks having evacuated Hebron, 
leaving behind some sick and wounded in the care of an 
M.O., the population had run amok and respected neither 
the persons nor the property of certain imhabitants. 
Would the British therefore come and enforce law and 
order, etc? 

We referred this party to higher authority, and within 
a few days their requests were granted. The British 
entered Hebron. 


ne 


CHAPTER XIV 
NEW COUNTRY 


On the 5th I accompanied the General and Ashton in the 
car along the road to Dhaheriyeh. Here we dropped 
Newton Jones and Sims, for the purpose of making the 
acquaintance of the village Sheikh, and also of buying 
some eggs for the mess, if possible. When once the road 
had entered the foothills the country became very rugged 
and much wilder. At certain sharp bends the Turk had 
erected barricades on to which were trained machine-guns 
from sangars on the slopes overlooking the barricades. 
All the narrow gorges through which the road passed 
were commanded by skilfully placed works on the hills 
above. It was lucky for us that the Turk had shown little 
fight along this stretch of country. 

Three Battalions of the Brigade were all making or 
mending the road. It had been laid out with great skill 
by German engineers, and gradients had been eased as 
much as_ possible considering the difficult country 
traversed. But it was in a woeful state of repair and 
would have been worn out by the heavy motor-lorry traffic 
which had now started as the British troops advanced up 
the right flank of the front. 

The village of Dhaheriyeh stands 2,150 feet above sea- 
level. We had ascended some 8so feet in a few miles. 
From now onwards the Welsh Division was destined to 
fight and hold positions up in the hills. After passing 
Dhaheriyeh the road took some wonderful hairpin bends 
into a small valley and thence up on to a ridge, turning 
round to the right into a beautiful broad valley in which 
Hebron lies. The ground is laid out in a series of terrace 
vineyards on the outskirts of Hebron, in which the vines 
grow in long even rows. It was good to look once again 
on green foliage and signs of human habitation. When 
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we were about a mile from the town we overtook the 
160th Brigade which was marching north together with 
the 159th Brigade. The whole population had turned 
out to see the troops pass. Sims told me afterwards 
that the natives were not so much impressed by the 
troops as by the number of camels possessed by the 
British. 

Hebron itself—called El-Khalil in Arabic—is quite a 
large town with over fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
including a number of Jews. It stretches beyond the con- 
fines of a wide valley. There is a fairish water supply in 
the neighbourhood; olives are much cultivated, and the 
grapes are famous. 

Hebron dates back to Patriarchal times, its ancient 
name being Kirjath Arba. Here Abraham purchased the 
cave of Macpelah as a tomb for his wife Sara, he himself 
being buried there when he died. The supposed site of 
this sepulchre is now covered over by a mosque—the lower 
part of which is ancient, the upper part modern. 

The Hebronites seemed none too glad to see us at first. 
As we had been warned that they were very fanatical, a 
guard was put at the actual entrance of the town and na 
Britisher was allowed to go in there alone. 

The main road merely touched the town and then 
branched away to the left, so that none of our forefront 
troops actually marched through it. 

As we passed the entrance to the town a much painted 
ee pve of easy virtue, appeared on a balcony and 
made some obscene gestures at us accompanied with an 
unintelligible flow of language, probably as obscene as her 
gestures. I could not help thinking of the Bible tale, in 
which Queen Jezebel painted her face and shouted aloud 
from a window to the victorious Jehu as he entered 
Jezreel ! 

The General and Ashton went to see the Divisional 
Commander, who had installed himself. in a building, 
which, in normal times, was the Headquarters of a Scots 
mission run by Dr Paterson whom I met later in 
Jerusalem. We heard from another source of the good 
work he did in Hebron. Now the place was deserted. It 
had recently been used by the Turks for some Head- 
quarters. Near by was a small Turkish hospital, left 
under the care of a Greek M.O. and a stout old Syrian 
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woman. All the patients were taken charge of by British 
doctors and were removed when convalescent. 

Next day Brigade Headquarters moved down to Beer- 
sheba. On reaching the billets we were met by the C.O. 
and Adjutant of a Battalion of British West Indians, who 
claimed the billets; they were to garrison Beersheba and 
to salve the large amount of Turkish stores left behind. 
However, we came to a Satisfactory understanding and 
gave up half the buildings we were to have occupied—the 
B.W.I. Battalion taking over the remainder on our 
departure. 

The Hereford Regiment was also stationed in the town 
for the time being, and had done active work in collecting 
all manner of abandoned Turkish stores. These were all 
dumped not far from our quarters and consisted of 
German field cookers, rifles, bayonets, bombs, any amount 
of rifle ammunition and a field ‘‘ wireless ’’ set; a quantity 
of the German equivalent to our Infantry Training 
manuals and musketry manuals, silhouette targets, field 
signalling apparatus, loads of very good files, registers, 
note-books; picks and shovels and a great quantity of 
leather equipment. There was still a vast amount of stuff 
to be recovered. 

On the 7th I accompanied the General on a tour of 
inspection round Beersheba, during which we witnessed a 
very lively altercation between our stout Supply Officer, 
Gregory, and the Divisional Supply Officer, Major 
Caddick. We deemed it wise to keep in the background 
until the air had cleared. 

_ Gregory had his Headquarters in the railway station 
buildings at that time. Supplies were taken up to the 
troops by a fleet of motor-lorries. The work of these lorry 
drivers became more arduous every day as the troops 
advanced, and when the advanced dump was at Bethle- 
hem, a distance of fifty miles or more from Beersheba, it 
meant doing a hundred miles a day, there and back, along 
a road deep in mud and usually through the most torrential 
rain. It speaks well for the fine endurance both of the 
drivers and their lorries, that they carried through 
successfully. 

At this time we were having considerable trouble from 
hostile natives cutting the signal wires laid alongside the 
Hebron road. On one or two occasions the wire was cut 
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near Dhaheriyeh; so an officer with interpreter was 
despatched thither, the Sheikh was visited and ordered to 
collect the inhabitants together so that the officer could 
explain to them through the interpreter, that they would 
be held responsible if the wire was again tampered with 
in their neighbourhood, and that heavy punishments 
would be meted out. This was done; the Sheikh forcibly 
protested the innocence of both himself and_ the 
inhabitants, and, in order to assure us of his fidelity, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Thus will I deal with those who tamper with 
your wires! ’’ and turning round seized the nearest native, 
who happened to be his son, and nearly throttled 
the wretched fellow. The officer was satisfied with this 
exhibition of authority, and we were not troubled again 
near Dhaheriyeh, but around Hebron and beyond, there 
were constant difficulties with the wires in spite of day and 
night patrols. Cases occurred, too, of small parties of men 
being sniped at from the hill-tops by natives. I never 
heard that any of these ruffians were caught. 

On the 8th I called on the Military Governor of Beer- 
sheba—Nathan by name—with whom I found I had 
friends in common, and lunched with him next day when 
we heard with great joy of the capture of Jerusalem. 

The famous wells at Beersheba, knocked about by the 
Turks before their departure, had now been repaired by 
the R.E.’s. A guard was placed over the Mosque, so I 
never was able to get into it; Nathan deemed it undesirable 
from a political standpoint for Christians to enter. 

On the toth I accompanied Nathan and Bimbashi 
Chetwynd of the Egyptian Army, over some of the Beer- 
sheba defences. Most of the trenches had been hewn out 
of solid chalky rock. Hence the reason why the trenches 
showed up so clearly, as I have before explained. There 
was a great deal of material still to be brought in, 
including many coils of barbed wire. We followed what 
seemed to be a main line of signal wires until we came to 
what had evidently been a Brigade or Divisional Head- 
quarters, some distance to the rear of the defences. Here, 
besides many stores, we discovered a great pile of German 
wine and beer bottles, all, unfortunately, empty! Pre. 
sumably the Commander and his Staff had not been 
followers of Pussyfoot ! 

Next morning Newton Jones and I set off for a ride 
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round the left flank of the defences, passing over Hill 1070 
which had given the attackers some trouble before it 
fell. The trenches and wire were much damaged by our 
bombardment and contained a large number of dead Turks 
who polluted the air. At the foot of the hill was a group 
of British graves, each with its cross. Beyond Hill 1070 
were many more trenches containing enemy dead, and 
behind them we also found numbers of Turkish corpses— 
either killed by gunfire or by our rifle fire as they fled. 
The prospect from the extreme left hand position was 
extremely dreary. To the south and south-east there 
seemed to be an endless plain covered with scrub and 
rough, burnt-up grass; there was no sign of human 
habitation anywhere. To the west and north were 
numberless barren hills, intersected by deep wadis, over 
which the British had to advance to the attack. At the 
end of the defences we came upon another British grave- 
yard. On reading the names on the officers’ graves New- 
ton Jones discovered that of a fellow with whom he had 
served in the Artists’ Rifles; he had no idea this friend 
was in Palestine. 

We struck across country on our return journey to 
Beersheba, and continually disturbed large birds, probably 
vultures, making their grisly meal off dead Turks or 
animals. Among these corpses we found a number of 
abandoned German machine-guns, with the meohanism 
removed. 

The weather was rapidly becoming cooler, and we were 
amazed one morning to find a film of ice on the water in 
our canvas buckets. With the cold came the wet, and the 
troops operating on the high country around Jerusalem 
were having a very thin time. To add to their discom- 
forts, they were occasionally obliged to live on half 
rations, owing to the difficulty experienced by the supply 
lorries in carrying full loads along the muddy roads. 

General Vernon had a stove constructed out of a kero- 
sene drum, with tin flue pipes. This proved invaluable 
in the Headquarters Mess, and became part and parcel of 
the Brigade baggage ! 

On the 12th we received orders to move up to Hebron 
next day. ‘‘ Sigs,’? Whitehouse and I were driven up in 
Goldsack’s car, calling at the Headquarters of my 
Battalion at Dhaheriyeh en route and gathering a mail. 
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The 5th R.W.F. had its Headquarters at Hebron at this 
time. Colonel Borthwick pointed out the house which 
the General had already selected for his Headquarters, 
when the time should come for moving to Hebron. It 
stood just off the road and was most commodious, with 
large rooms underneath in which the men might live. On 
the opposite side of the road was another house which 
had been the abode of German officers. We fixed up the 
clerks and signal offices here, as well as billets for White- 
house, Goldsack, Newton Jones, ‘‘ Sigs ’’ and myself. 

The 5th R.W.F. mess was in a large house next door. 
There was a very good piano, and Glynne Jones, the 
Signalling Officer, being a fine performer, discoursed 
sweet melody which refreshed our souls. Colonel Curtis, 
the Military Governor of Hebron, lived in this mess. 

On the 14th the General and the remainder of Brigade 
Headquarters arrived. In the morning I went to see 
Colonel Evans of the 1/3rd Welsh Field Ambulance, who 
had taken up his quarters in the building belonging to 
the Scotch mission. On the way I passed the small 
Turkish hospital, at the windows of which lounged con- 
valescent Turks, looking happy enough to have done with 
fighting. A very courteous M.O. in Turkish uniform was 
standing at the door, and saluted smartly. With him 
was the stout old Syrian woman, a kind of hospital nurse. 
A British sentry stood on duty outside the hospital, and 
‘‘ moved ”? along the curious Tommies. 

I was considerably taken aback on entering Colonel 
Evans’ Headquarters at seeing a small painting of Snow- 
don and the surrounding country. It seemed odd to come 
across a picture of one’s own part of the world in such an 
outlandish place as Hebron! 

In the afternoon Colonel Evans and I got permission 
to go into the town, accompanied by a Christian native 
called Fouad, who spoke English well. Like all the towns 
I explored,. Hebron was in a filthy condition. The natives 
have no sense of decency, cleanliness nor sanitation, thus 
breeding sickening swarms of flies. There are a certain 
number of bazaars in Hebron where metal and glass 
workers carry on their jobs. Fouad pointed out the spot 
by an old gateway, which is supposed to be where Abner 
was Slain by Joab. Farther on two bazaars cross each 
other at right angles, and here no Mahommedan will 
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linger: anything cruciform he avoids like the plague! 
Still farther on we came to the large Mosque, built on the 
supposed site of the Cave of Macpelah. A flight of steps 
leads up to the entrance, up which we ‘‘ unbelievers °' 
were allowed to ascend as far as the seventh step, but no 
farther. Beside the fifth step there is a hole let into the 
massive wall of masonry, of which the base of the build- 
ing is constructed, which leads, according to a Jewish 
superstition, into the interior of the cave. 

Fouad took us to the Birket-es-Sultan, or the pool of 
Hebron. The precincts of the Mosque had been marked 
off with large white signs, a mute appeal to our airmen 
not to drop a bomb on or near the sacred building. 

While returning we witnessed the wedding procession 
of two Hebronites; the happy bride was just being 
admitted to her future home amidst the cheers and hand- 
clappings of the populace. 

We passed a house where some German soldiers had 
been billeted; the street door was covered with obscene 
sketches, with the word ‘‘ Wilkommen’”’ (welcome) 
scrawled above in white chalk. 

The Jewish population in Hebron interested me 
greatly. The men wore long dark coats with a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, from under which long ring- 
lets of hair hung down by the ears—a repulsive looking 
lot to my mind. The women were in most instances good 
to look upon, with nice complexions and beautiful black 
eyes—and appeared clean—which is more than can be said 
for their menfolk. Fouad told us that the Jewish com- 
munity were very glad to see the British in Hebron. The 
Jewesses certainly seemed glad enough, but their men 
looked very sour and sad. They may show their pleasure 
thus, perhaps! 

The cold at nights was much more noticeable than at 
Beersheba. We were now over 3,000 feet above sea-level, 
Beersheba being only between 800 and goo feet up. 

Next day the General sent me to find wood for fuel. 
In the course of my search I passed the now deserted 
Russian Hospice. The Turks had used it as a hospital, 
and had left a large quantity of medical stores behind 
them. There were a number of good iron bedsteads all 
in excellent condition. The chapel had been turned into 
a ward, but I could not see that any damage had been 
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done to it. One’s sense of reverence was rather shocked 
perhaps at seeing the High Altar used as a repository for 
a large pile of bedpans, but beyond that everything was 
in order. 

The Hospice stands on the top of a hill, with a care- 
taker’s house alongside the main building. On the 
house is a small tower from which there is a most glorious 
view across the plains to the Mediterranean—one of the 
loveliest views I ever saw in Palestine. 

While walking down the rough road leading from the 
Hospice, I turned aside to glance into an old rock tomb, 
and withdrew hastily on seeing the mouldy corpse 
of an old Hebronite with large grey beard and hooked 
a reposing on one of the rocky shelves inside the 
tomD. 

At the bottom of the hill stands a very old oak, 
surrounded with palings and propped up by wooden 
supports. This is the traditional Oak of Abraham, or 
Oak of Mamre, under which Abraham dwelt, and where 
he was informed that his wife should be blessed with a 
son. At this piece of news Sara, his wife, laughed, we 
are told. There is a picture of the above scene painted on 
the trunk of the tree, some bark having been removed for 
the purpose. We were told that the tree with its picture 
was used as a shrine; it was protected by a roof of 
galvanised iron. The picture had been considerably cut 
about by some desecrating hand, the under side of the tin 
roof being covered with the names of German officers. 

We took some leaves and acorns from this famous oak. 
I wonder if the acorns could be induced to germinate in 
English soil? There was some wonderful mistletoe 
growing on a smaller oak near by. 

In some outhouses near the Hospice was a large pile 
of old timber. This I commandeered, and on returning 
to Headquarters I chartered a limber to fetch it. As one 
limber could not carry the lot we came back next morning 
and recovered the remainder, and, in addition, found a 
beautiful set of carpenter’s tools, all bearing a German 
trade mark. These we took awav to delight the heart of 
the Brigade 0.M.S., who was himself a carpenter and 
joiner in his civilian capacity. 

In Hebron I tasted for the first time some native wine. 
It was not bad stuff—very rough, certainly—but not 
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unpleasant. I had already sampled the pernicious and 
fiery spirit which the people of Bethlehem sold, or tried to 
sell, to our troops. It was a species of cognac, and very 
potent; when mixed with water the latter turned cloudy. 
It had an aniseed-like flavour, and is made, I believe, out 
of the juice of dates, and is called ‘‘ Arak.’’ There was 
also another equally potent drink called ‘‘ Raki,’’ made 
from grape juice. 

The Hebronites seemed none too glad to welcome the 
British, and we _ received continual reports of their 
insolence towards officers and men, which became more 
marked and open when they saw that we took no notice 
whatever of these goings on. Fouad told me that the 
majority of natives expected the Turks would return 
shortly, and felt that they could afford to treat us with 
scant respect since our stay was to be so short-lived. It 
was a curious fact that the inhabitants of all the towns and 
villages we took had the same notion! The General 
decided that a show of arms was necessary in Hebron. 
We therefore got together a Battalion, fixed bayonets, and 
marched right through the town and bazaars, with the 
General leading the way. Owing to the narrowness of 
many of the bazaars the men were obliged to march two 
abreast, and indeed in single file in a few places. By this 
means the column was well strung out, giving the appear- 
ance of a very large body of men which evidently greatly 
impressed the natives who mended their manners 
accordingly. 

The Turks were making a desperate stand just north 
of Jerusalem, and we saw a large number of our wounded 
being brought down in motor-ambulances through 
Hebron. However, the hospitals in Jerusalem were very 
soon well organised by the medical authorities so that the 
long painful journeys by motor were dispensed with. 

An artist attached to G.H.Q. passed through Hebron 
on the 17th en route for Jerusalem and had tea with us. 
I saw some of his pictures of Samson’s Ridge and Gaza 
on my return to England, and very beautiful they are! 


CHAPTER XV 
JERUSALEM, MY HAPPY HOME 


WE received orders to move up northwards on the 1gth. 
The General and Ashton motored to a spot some nine 
miles from Hebron, near the main road, to choose a site 
for the Brigade. They fixed on an open piece of country 
in the Wadi el Arrfb, which contains the ancient 
reservoir Birket el Arriib. The water from this reservoir 
formed one of the original supplies of Jerusalem and 
flowed along a conduit which wound round the hills to 
some large main reservoirs north of Bethlehem, the Pools 
of Solomon (Burak el Suleiman). This channel winds 
considerably, and measures forty-seven miles from source 
to mouth. 

Brigade Headquarters was established in a Russian 
Hospice, standing on a high hill overlooking the broad 
Wadi el Arrdb. 

Major Francis had billeted some of his Engineers at 
the Hospice. It was in charge of an old Russian nursing 
sister who spoke a little English. The place was in- 
describably dirty, and had been used by the enemy as 
temporary Headquarters of a Division. Newton Jones 
and myself with our batmen cleaned out several rooms 
and made them more habitable. With the Russian sister 
lived a Syrian boy and girl whom I took for brother and 
sister till the Russian explained that they were husband 
and wife—etat. sixteen and fourteen respectively ! 

There were some extraordinary catacombs and rock 
tombs in the grounds of the Hospice, some of which I 
explored. The ‘passages led for a considerable distance 
underground and radiated in all directions, the smaller 
passages ending in either a small chapel or a shrine. The 
air inside these caves was very foul. 

‘* Sigs,’? Newton Jones, Whitehouse and I recefved 
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instructions to push on to Jerusalem on the 20th with the 
Brigade Headquarters personnel, a march of some four- 
teen miles. Whitehouse would motor up early and settle 
on a Headquarters for us. Price had already fixed up 
bivouac areas in Jerusalem for the troops. 

On the roth and 2oth it was bitterly cold and rained 
in torrents. We started at midday in order to allow the 
Brigade to move to their next halting-place, near Bethle- 
hem, at the Pools of Solomon—El Burak—the old water 
supply of Jerusalem. 

The roads were indescribably muddy, and the Brigade 
Camel Transport had the greatest difficulty in getting 
along, the wretched camels slipping at every step. 
Newton Jones and I preferred walking to riding, it kept 
uS warmer. . 

We soon overtook the camels and were obliged to forge 
our way through the long line of animals, becoming 
splashed from head to foot with the filthy mud. Our own 
camels were soon left far behind. They were under the 
charge of the Brigade Q.M.S., so I had no worry on that 
score, and deemed it wiser to push ahead as quickly as 
possible and fix up the Brigade offices in the new Head- 
quarters. 

At El! Burak I called a short halt. The Battalions were 
bivouacked each side of the road on most exposed ground 
—there was no choice—and all the men, though wet 
through and very uncomfortable, seemed cheery. What 
a God-given gift is the cheeriness of a British soldier in 
uncomfortable circumstances | 

Our road led through the outskirts of Bethlehem. 
Various Christian natives met us and offered us small hot 
loaves at a piastre apiece. We each bought a few since 
the prospects of our next meal seemed very remote. Our 
rations were on the camels—miles behind. 

I have referred elsewhere to the good work of the 
Egyptian camel driver, and must again mention it. The 
conduct of these men was admirable during these miserably 
cold and wet days. Bare-footed and with no covering from 
the icv rain, these fellows went about their business day 
after day with astonishing perseverance—it was not until 
later that they were given footgear and more adequate 
clothing. I believe a number of them perished from 
exposure. On the march to Jerusalem we passed many 
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dead and dying camels by the roadside, with the shiver- 
ing drivers sitting or lying alongside their charges, 
awaiting thelp in some form or other. The severe weather 
during the operations of the autumn, 1917, accounted for 
a large loss in our Camel Transport. It was a wonder- 
fully organised unit and proved indispensable. 

We did not see much of Bethlehem as we passed by. 
The Arabic name is ‘* Beit Lahm,’’ i.e., the Place 
of Food. The town stands 2,550 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and is built on two exposed ridges. The 
surrounding country struck me as very bare and desolate, 
especially eastwards, towards the Dead Sea. There are 
nearly twelve thousand inhabitants, practically all 
Christians. Chiefly familiar from Biblical associations, 
Bethlehem is also a market town for the district. A large 
industry is carried on in the manufacture of fancy articles 
in mother-of-pearl, coral and wood. I saw many of these, 
especially of the former, in Jerusalem, and was impressed 
by their ugliness as well as by their good workmanship. 

General Mott was féted by the inhabitants on his first 
entry. They were wholeheartedly glad to welcome the 
British and to see the backs of the Turks, nor did they 
doubt, like some others, that we had come to stay. 

One of the most important buildings in the town is 
the Church of the Nativity, erected over the traditional 
birthplace of Christ. The Church belongs jointly to the 
Greeks, Latins and Armenians. Under the floor of the 
choir is a small chapel, called the Chapel of the Nativity ; 
it is lighted by thirty-two lamps and under the altar a 
silver star is fixed into the pavement, to show where the 
Saviour was born, as a Latin inscription tells: 

‘* Tesus Christus natus est hic de Virgine Maria.”* 

There are a number of interesting chapels and grottos 
within the Church which need not be touched on here. 

We passed the Tomb of Rachel by the roadside, north 
of Bethlehem. Near by is the convent of Mar Elyas, 
where General Mott had his Headquarters, just before 
Jerusalem fell into our hands. From here we got our first 
really good view of Jerusalem. The prospect was depress- 
ing in the extreme, and I am afraid the conventional thrills 
which are supposed to accompany the first glimpse of the 
Holy City were conspicuous by their absence, as far as 
my own feelings were concerned. | 
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From the south Jerusalem is not imposing; the best 
view of the city is obtained from the top of the Mount of 
Olives, on the east. The Jerusalem of to-day is built on 
a series of hills, the highest part of the city wall (the 
north-west corner), being about 2,590 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. ‘The old City is enclosed by a fine 
castellated wall, some forty feet high, its entire length 
being about two and a half miles. There are eight gates 
in the wall. The ground on the south and east slopes 
Steeply away from the walls down to the forbidding Valley 
of Hinnom on one side, and on the other to the Valley of 
the River Kidron. The latter curls round to the north- 
west, forming a species of natural dry moat. The Valley 
of Hinnom runs round the south walls and turns north- 
west, ending abruptly in the Birket-es-Sultan, or Sultan’s 
Pool. It will be seen that Jerusalem is girt about with 
natural moats on three and a half sides. We were told 
that very little of the Jerusalem of Christ’s time survives 
to-day, except the Haram-esh-Sherif, i.e., the Temple 
precincts. This is not to be wondered at, for Jerusalem 
has been the scene of such tremendous fighting through- 
out the ages, and has changed hands and been destroyed 
over and over again, and even before our Lord’s time it 
had suffered much at the hands of besiegers. 

There was a local prophecy that when the waters of 
Egypt flowed into Palestine, a prophet would come from 
the West and deliver Jerusalem out of the desecrating 
hands of her persecutors. The waters of Egypt certainly 
flowed into Palestine through the pipe line constructed by 
_ British R.E.’s through the desert. The prophet from the 
- West was ably represented by Lord Allenby! Thus the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Be that as it may, Jerusalem 
was delivered out of the hands of the terrible Turk after 
four centuries of misrule. If my patient reader has not 
already done so, I would advise him to read the account 
of the fall and surrender of Jerusalem in that excellent 
volume, ‘‘ The Record of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force.”’ 

Jerusalem is overshadowed on the north-west by the 
high and forbidding mountain of Nebi Samwil (over 2,900 
feet), the Biblical Mizpah, on the top of which stands a 
mosque (or its remains) containing the traditional tomb of 
the prophet Samuel. This great hill had changed hands 
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several times during the recent fighting, which had been 
very bitter. 

We splashed wearily along the road towards Jerusalem ; 
when just outside, near the station, I called a halt and 
endeavoured to collect my party. The camels were miles 
behind, so it was no use waiting for them. After a brief 
rest we pushed on in good order. A gentle slope took us 
down to where the road crosses over the upper end of the 
Valley of Hinnom and thence an easy gradient took us up 
towards the Jaffa Gate. On the right the grim buildings 
of the citadel on Mount Sion frowned down on us. There 
is a big Protestant cemetery on Mount Sion where a large 
number of men of our Division lie buried; more lie on the 
Mount of Olives, resting in the shadow of the Holy City 
they had helped to deliver. 

Whitehouse met us at the Jaffa Gate with the rather 
unnecessary remark that we seemed a trifle wet! British 
Guards were posted at the gate; near by was a gap in the 
wall made for the ‘‘ comic opera’”’ entry of William 
Hohenzollern in 1898. ‘Whitehouse conducted us to the 
left and along a filthy street in which stood the Ottoman 
Bank and a series of closed-up shops. The street was on 
a slope and huge streams of yellow muddy water came 
pouring down, making us, if possible, still wetter and 
muddier. Half-way up the street, on the left, stood an hotel 
run by a Boche named Fast. It was taken over later on 
by the Navy and Army Canteen Board, renamed The 
Jerusalem Hotel, and made very comfortable. ‘‘ Czsar,’’ 
the Italian manager of the Continental Hotel at Cairo, 
became ‘‘ mine host,’’ and was very popular. This work 
he did in lieu of military service with his own army. At 
the top of the street we turned sharply to the right past 
the post office, and came eventually to the fine Damascus 
Gate. We here turned to the left and plodded along the 
main northward road until we reached the English School, 
opposite the English Cathedral of St George. White- 
house had fixed upon the school for our billets. It had 
been used by the Turks as a stores, and was in the most 
lamentable state of filth. The yard was full of the school 
furniture and great heaps of mouldy and ragged Turk 
uniforms, boots and equipment. Inside it was much the 
same, except for the absence of the furniture. One room 
contained a great heap of mouldering black bread which 
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smelt horribly. There was nothing for it but to set to 
work and clean up before the place could be fit for human 
habitation. We divided up into parties, some to clean, 
others to collect fuel and make a fire under a stone 
verandah, for drying clothes. Everyone worked with a 
will (especially the fire-emakers), and before long a group 
of semi-naked men could be seen standing round holding 
steaming garments to the welcome blaze. 

‘When Whitehouse and I had changed and had some 
tea we explored the basement of the school. It was full 
of black-boards, desks and school paraphernalia, all 
thrown in pell mell by the Turk when he took possession. 
In one corner was a great pile of children’s books and 
toys—a pathetic sight—and in another room we found a 
copy of The Times of early September, 1914, giving some 
of the first British casualty lists. 

The Turks had taken a very fine iron cross from the 
roof of the school and had chucked it into the basement. 

After looking around, Whitehouse suggested that we 
should call on the dragoman of the Church, who lived 
across the road. We were made very welcome by this 
little Christian Syrian—D&éQd (David) by name. He 
occupied cosy quarters adjoining the Bishop’s house. 
He gave us some wine from the ‘‘ Richon le Zion ”’ Vine- 
yards near Jaffa, and told us many interesting things 
about the Turks. Djemal Pasha, the younger, had used 
the Bishop’s house as Headquarters, treating the build- 
ings with respect and D&é(d with kindness; nor had he 
interfered with the Christians in Jerusalem; altogether he 
had behaved very differently from his relative Djemal 
Pasha the elder, and his confréres. The rapid advance of 
the British had very much surprised and shaken the 
Turks, who had reckoned the British soldier too over- 
equipped to move quickly. 

Datid possessed a pet monkey who, in a fit of rage, 
had bitten him in the heel, and rendered him lame. 
Hence the Turks did not insist upon deporting him with 
so many others when they evacuated Jerusalem. Orders 
had evidently been given that Jerusalem was to be 
defended to the last man, and that street fighting would 
have to be resorted to if necessary. However, late at 
night on the 8th December, DAafid was awakened by a 
Turkish Staff Officer of high rank, who said that orders 
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had now been received to evacuate Jerusalem ‘‘ for the 
time being.’’ Ddafid, wise in his generation, took the news 
with well feigned surprise, and refrained from making any 
reply when the Turk added that his brave soldiers would 
soon retake the city. 

Dafd told us an amusing story of the Turk and the 
English Church at Jerusalem. Early in the war a Turkish 
officer with some men demanded admittance into the 
church in order to dig for a ‘‘ cannon ’”’ which they had 
heard was buried in the building. Dreadful penalties 
would be visited on the heads of Christians if a cannon 
were found. Protestations were of no avail, and the 
Turks started to dig down beneath the pavement of a side 
altar above which was a tablet dedicated to ‘‘ Canon ’’ 
Someone or other. Let us hope that the Turk had a sense 
of humour when he discovered his mistake. Dadfid took 
us into the church and pointed out the large hole in the 
pavement which had not as yet been filled up. 

The Church of St George is quite a new building and 
was not completed with bells at this time. It has a very 
nice little organ, which I played while the sentimental 
DA&fd sat by my side and wept for joy at hearing it again 
after its long silence. It was ages since I had touched an 
organ and I felt I could go on playing ad infinitum, 
but Whitehouse, who was blowing, became weary and 
struck work, moreover, we had to return to Headquarters; 
so we thanked Da(d for his kindness and took our leave. 
DAfid came over to the school next day and took charge 
of the large iron crucifix which we had discovered. 

The morrow dawned as wet, or wetter, than ever. The 
General and the rest arrived during the morning, followed 
by the Brigade. The 5th R.W.F. took over a piece of 
line north of the City. 

In the afternoon I went in search of the Divisional 
Headquarters at the German Consulate, the Consul 
having, of course, departed with the Turks. Evidently 
that official had been a purveyor of Jordan water for 
baptismal purposes. There were several large water-carts 
in a shed behind the house and a vast number of bottles 
labelled ‘‘ Jordan Water.’? No doubt he did a roaring 
export trade in peace time. 

The Divisional Concert Party secured a trophy in the 
form of a top hat belonging to the Consul. It was used 
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as stage property until the party broke up in 1919. The 
hat, with many other articles, was then sent to the Welsh 
War Museum at Cardiff, where it now remains, as far as I 
know! In the evening I went into the City by the Jaffa 
Gate with ‘‘ Sigs’? and Whitehouse. We went as far as 
the American Colony store, kept by Mr Vester, and 
bought a variety of rosaries and olive wood-work, all said 
to be native made—personally, I had my doubts! 

Mr Vester had some very lovely things, such as 
carpets, Syrian jewellery, weapons, etc., for sale, the prices 
of which were beyond me. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


‘* PEACE ON EARTH! ”’ 


a 


It was very remarkable how regularly we received our 


. mails from home at this time. It must be remembered 


that the only communication with the hinterland at Beer- 
sheba was by lorries running along a single road which, 
in spite of much attention, was in an execrable condition. 
All supplies had to come this way, and it was a wonder to 
us that room could be found for mails. However, with 
Lord Allenby all things were possible; we received our 
letters and rejoiced. Outgoing mails were also kept up 
to scratch, and there was no delay in despatching letters 
and parcels home. 

It is interesting to note the position of our troops after 
Jerusalem had fallen. The Turk had only retired a short 
distance from the City, and it was necessary to clear him 
away to a safe distance. He had shown much fight on 
the Mount of Olives and away to the east. The country 
there was most difficult, consisting of deep ravines and 
steep hills, all being held strongly by the Turks. The 
villages of Abu Dis and El Aziriyeh (Bethany) were taken 
by the Division, as well as the Mount of Olives, each 
fight yielding us nice little batches of prisoners and 
machine-guns. On the 21st the 159th Brigade stormed a 
Steep position named Ras el Zamby and White Hill. 
The enemy made desperate attempts to beat off the attack 
and kept our troops back until noon, when the position 
became ours. The Turks then counter-attacked a number 
of times,. with much loss to themselves. 

In the meantime the gallant Londoners on our left 
were bumping the Turk heavily north-eastwards of 
Jerusalem, drove him over the steep wadi Saleim and 
captured a biggish hill called Ras el Kharrubeh, which 
they renamed Tower Hill because of a large tower on its 
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summit. From here we could look down on the Turkish 
positions in the quarries near Anata (Anathoth, the birth- 
place of Jeremiah). By the 22nd, therefore, our line 
encompassed Jerusalem at a distance of some two and a 
half miles from the City. By the 21st we relieved the 6oth 
Division at Tower Hill, so that the line north-eastwards 
and east of the City was held entirely by the 53rd 
Division. 

The Headquarters of the 159th and 160th Brigades 
were in the German Hospice on the top of the Mount of 
Olives. This huge building was erected in 1910 and is, 
or was, called the Empress Augusta Victoria Hospice. It 
is beautifully built and designed, and the interior fittings 
are very nice. There is a fine chapel containing a good 
organ. Much amusement was caused by the painting of 
William Hohenzollern and his wife on the ceiling of the 
chapel, dressed in saintly robes. There were also bronze 
Statues of them in the court, their raiment this time being 
of the Crusader period. The building had been used as 
Headquarters by the Turks and Germans. <A _ most 
wonderful view of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley 
could be had from the top of the high tower of the 
Hospice. 

The General, Ashton and Price dined with General 
Money of the 159th Brigade on the evening of the 22nd, 
and came back full of the desirability of moving our Head- 
quarters into the German Hospice. The German matron 
and staff were still in possession. There was a large 
Store of food. It seems that the Brigade Staffs got the 
Frau to cook for them, giving her twenty-five piastres 
(five shillings) a day, and the rations. She served the 
rations up beautifully cooked, and also supplemented 
them. She was very courteous, but naturally very cold 
and distant and did not converse with any of us except 
with Captain Derry, the House Commandant. She, of 
course, resented our intrusion, but bowed to the inevitable. 
She complained of the ‘‘ pieces of lead’’ which were 
breaking the windows and coming into the kitchen, and 
asked when the Turkish machine-gunners would stop 
shooting! I wonder if the old soul knew that it was her 
Own precious countrymen who were working the machine- 
guns? Of the Germans she spoke never a word. Ata 
later date this lady, with her entourage, was moved from 
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the Hospice, and Corps Headquarters established itself 
there. 

The 23rd was horribly wet again. Whitehouse and 
I took a party of men into the city to have a look round. 
A Canon Hichens who had lived in Jerusalem in pre-war 
days accompanied us. He was at this time acting as 
British chaplain to some unit. Knowing Jerusalem as 
well as he did, we were lucky to have him for a guide. 
Our first port of call was the Haram-esh-Sherif, or Temple 
Area. To reach it we had to go through the Jaffa Gate, 
past the massive Tower of Hippicus, which is supposed to 
have formed a part of Herod’s Palace (circa 37 B.c.) and 
which is a fair example of the ancient wall towers of 
Jerusalem. The lower half of the Tower is of huge 
granite blocks, the surfaces finished off roughly. 

‘We then plunged down a steep narrow street which 
gave access to the Tarik Bab-es-Silseleh, or David Street. 
On each side are native bazaars, usually packed with a 
motley crowd—most novel and picturesque to strangers 
like ourselves. At places the street is arched over; but 
was everywhere filthy. At the bottom of David Street 
we passed through the BAab-es-Silsileh, or Gate of the 
Chain, and entered the Temple precincts. 

In spite of the thick atmosphere and heavy rain, the 
appearance of the Temple Area was very grand. In the 
centre stands the octagonal Kubbet-es-Sakhra, or Dome of 
the Rock, built over an ancient rock, Mount Moriah. It 
is near here that the Temple of Solomon stood, and on this 
rock is the traditional site of the attempted sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham. The Dome of the Rock stands on a 
large paved platform surrounded by elegant colonnades 
and arches, some in ruins. Behind, and to the east of 
the Dome, is a smaller dome, the Kubbet-es-Silsileh, or 
Dome of the Chain. On the east of the Area is the 
~ Mosque of Aksa, known as the most distant shrine from 
Mecca. According to the legend Mohammed was brought 
the whole way here by God ina night. There are various 
cypress trees growing around, and grass carpets the north 
side. On the west are sundry minarets from which the 
Muezzin calls the faithful to prayer. 

The scene was backed by the Mount of Olives, 
on which our guns were packed; they were thundering 
out their defiance of the Turk, each detonation echoing 
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again and again among the surrounding hills and 
Buildings. 

These Holy Places were all guarded by Indian troops, 
a wise and tactful act of consideration on the part of Lord 
Allenby, who assured the native population that all their 
holy places should be respected by the British, a pledge 
which I can safely say was religiously kept by us all. We 
were therefore unable at that time to go inside the Dome 
of the Rock, and it was only some months later that I was 
able to see its interior. 

The exterior of the building is covered on the lower 
part with marble slabs as far as the window-sills, and from 
thence upwards with porcelain tiles, the blue of which is 
in sharp contrast to the white marble, blending most 
beautifully with the green and white squares on the edges. 
Finely inscribed characters, all interwoven with each other 
run round the building, frieze-like, and represent verses 
from the Koran. There are four entrances, one at each 
point of the compass. 

At the time when I went in it was necessary to remove 
one’s boots; but later on a kind of covering to slip over the 
boot was provided by the native priests at the door, which 
saved much time and labour. 

The interior of the Mosque is divided by piers and 
columns into three concentric parts. The whole floor is 
covered with most lovely carpets. In the centre stands 
the Holy Rock of Moriah, about which all manner of 
traditions and legends abound. Besides being the 
traditional site of the attempted sacrifice of Isaac, the Rock 
is supposed to cover the mouth of an abyss in which is 
heard the roaring of the waters of the flood. It is regarded 
as the centre of the world. The Ark of the Covenant is 
said to have been hidden beneath it by Jeremiah when 
Jerusalem was destroyed; Our Lord is supposed to have 
been enabled to work His miracles by reading the great 
Name of God, which was written on the Rock; the Mos- 
lems assert that it hovers unsupported over an abyss. In 
a hollow beneath the Rock Mohammed declared that one 
prayer said here was worth a thousand elsewhere; it was 
also from here that he was said to have been translated to 
heaven on the back of his steed, Burak. An imprint on 
the roof of this hollow is the impression made by his head 
as he crashed upwards, and near by is the mark of the 
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angel’s hand, who restrained the Rock from soaring 
upwards after him! It is supposed to have spoken on 
this occasion. The Mahommedans believe that the Trump 
of Judgment will be sounded from this rock, and that it is 
here that God’s Throne will be placed. These are but 
some of the legends which will serve to show the great 
importance and holiness which are attributed to this rock 
in the Moslem religion. 

I was never able to enter the Mosque of Aksar, which 
contains among other objects of interest, the Tomb of the 
sons of Aaron, also a beautiful pulpit carved in wood and 
inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. On each side of 
this pulpit is a pair of columns standing very close 
together, which are now connected by iron screens. A 
legend tells that no one may hope to enter heaven unless 
he can pass between these pillars. It would seem that the 
chances of the average man were very small indeed, a 
moderately thin man could scarcely squeeze himself 
through. 

Canon Hichens took us to the now walled up BAab-ed- 
D&ahirtyeh, or Golden Gate. It was formerly one of the 
City Gates and stands on the traditional site of the gate by 
which Christ made His triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 
By climbing on to the top of the wall one gets a splendid 
view of the Mount of Olives, the brook Kidron and the 
Garden of Gethsemane, together with the curious looking 
erection hewn out of solid rock and known as Absalom’s 
Tomb. 

We next explored the north side of the area; with the 
Tarik Bab Sitti Maryam, or the Street of the Virgin 
Mary’s Gate. This leads out through St Stephen’s Gate, 
opening on to the Bethany Road. Turning west, Canon 
Hichens took us along this street underneath some curious 
groining, past the traditional site of the Scourging 
of Christ and into the Via Dolorosa, with the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross. After going some distance we 
turned sharply to the south along the Street of Damascus 
Gate. Presently Canon Hichens called a halt; he had got 
rather out of his bearings for the moment. Our next 
destination was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. After 
‘pondering for a minute or so he led on, and after much 
twisting and turning we arrived at the church. We did 
not venture inside that day, but I managed to go in on 
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one or two occasions. It is built on the supposed site of 
Golgotha, although other guthorities place Golgotha to 
the north of the present city. The church is surmounted 
by a large dome with a gilt crucifix. It has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and in 1808 was practically burned 
down, so the present outside buildings are not old. 

I regret to say that I regarded everything I saw within 
this church as a fraud. According to the priests who 
show one round, the Persecution, Crucifixion, and Burial 
of Jesus all took place in a space measuring only a few 
square yards. I was bored by the priests’ constant 
affirmation of these statements. 

The Latins, Greeks and Armenians all have their 
chapels within this church. Beneath the centre of the 
dome stands a marble erection containing the supposed 
Tomb of Christ and a small chapel. An _ interesting 
ceremony takes place here on the Greek Easter Day, that 
of the Miracle of the Holy Fire. Hitherto it had been a 
noisy and rough affair, and Turkish soldiers had to be 
present to keep order. 

A huge crowd gatKers in the church on Easter Eve, 
everyone provided with a taper. A procession of High 
Clergy moves round the Sepulchre, all lamps being 
extinguished to prove that there is no deception. Some 
of the priests then enter the chapel of the Sepulchre, and 
the remainder are engaged in continuous prayer. After 
a space of time, during which the congregation becomes 
worked up with the great suspense, Holy Fire, supposed 
to have come down from heaven, issues through a small 
aperture from the Sepulchre. A _ desperate struggle 
ensues amongst the congregation, each person fighting to 
be the first to light his taper at the Holy Fire. The lucky 
ones carry their lighted tapers home and sick persons have 
been known to recover immediately on allowing the Holy 
Fire to play over their suffering bodies. Not a few of the 
congregation have been badly injured in times past, not 
only from the rough and tumble behaviour of the crowd, 
but also from the weapons of the soldiers who intervened. 
However, the ceremony of 1918 went off without any 
untoward incidents, owing largely, I believe, to the tact 
and good management of General Ronald Storrs, Military 
Governor of Jerusalem. 

After Canon Hichens had given us an account of the 
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traditions connected with this church, we retraced our 
steps towards the Jaffa Gate. Before leaving the precincts 
of the City Walls, we went as far as the Coenaculum, or 
House of the Last Supper, alongside of which is the 
traditional Tomb of David, both of which are barred to 
the outsider. 

We had two services at the Church of St George this 
Sunday, for which I played the organ. The dragoman, 
Daitid, was overjoyed to hear a service there once again 
after all the years of war. 

In justice to the Turk it should be stated that Jerusalem 
was in no way knocked about by him, either when he 
evacuated it or when he was just outside it. He evidently 
cherished hopes of retaking the city, and naturally did not 
wish to prejudice himself by acts of violence or sacrilege. 

The majority of the inhabitants were very glad to see 
us, and no doubt a great number of half-hearted Turks 
threw off their uniforms on our entry and _ thankfully 
chucked soldiering. Quite a number of these fellows, 
some of them in uniform, were eventually rounded up, 
having~been betrayed by the inhabitants, who bore them 
no great love. There was an Armenian interpreter named 
Ambarjian, at Divisional Headquarters, who was a 
regular ferret at nosing out deserters, and he had quite a 
good bag to his credit, both of Turkish officers and men, 
before the Division moved out. Most of the population 
of Jerusalem appeared to be cowed and starved when the 
British entered; they would do anything for food. We 
heard of a case of a woman offering her soul and body 
to a Britisher in return for his tin of bully beef. Lord 
Allenby was faced with the difficult problem of feeding 
a large civilian population. Orders were issued that no 
foodstuffs were to be purchased from natives by British 
soldiers. 

Christmas Day was vilely wet. There was a big 
service at St George’s Church to which we went. A few 
officers and men from the front line were present. Every- 
one was miserable and wet to the skin. The words of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Peace on earth and mercy mild,’’ seemed 
particularly ironical, especially as there was a regular 
cannonade going on at the time. 

The General had sent me earlier in the morning to 
visit Mr and Mrs Vester of the American Colony, who 
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lived close by our billets, and who had offered us shelter. 
I went to their house at nine-thirty, and found them busy 
with a small Christmas tree for their kiddies. The Vesters 
were most kind and everything looked so homelike that I 
felt a lump rise in my throat. They told me lots 
of interesting things about the Turk and about British 
prisoners of war whom they had been allowed to visit at 
the hospital. The Turks had ruled Jerusalem with a rod 
of iron, and Mrs Vester said that public executions con- 
tinually took place. She dreaded to think of the sights 
and sounds amongst which her children had been living 
during the years of war. 

Mr Vester was proprietor of the American Colony 
Stores, just inside the Jaffa Gate. The Grand Hotel 
above the Stores was run by his brother. The American 
Colony was kindness itself, and on Christmas night the 
General and Ashton were amongst the large number of 
British officers whom they entertained to dinner. 

During the afternoon we obtained permission to try 
and find houses for the troops, and I managed to fix up 
places for my Battalion. But the whole scheme fell 
through as orders came for the Brigade to go into the line. 
Our air reconnaissances had reported numerous concen- 
trations of Turkish troops and much movement behind 
their lines which rather indicated that the enemy was going 
to make an attempt to retake Jerusalem in the near future. 
We heard, indeed, that the Turkish plans had fallen into 
our hands, either through tapping their wireless messages, 
or by a Turkish despatch rider giving himself up to us, 
having in his possession the orders for the attack from the 
Turkish Higher Command. Whether either of these 
tales is true I cannot say, but the fact remains that we 
were very much on our guard. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ABDUL AGAIN BECOMES AGGRESSIVE 


On the 26th we moved our Headquarters into the German 
Hospice. During the night Ashton and I visited two of 
the Battalions in the line. 

At eleven-thirty that night the anticipated Turkish 
attack began with great violence, the 60th Division being 
heavily engaged astride the Nablus road. 

Reviewing the prospects of the Turk as regards this 
great attack, it must be confessed that he had a decided 
advantage over us. He had been able to bring down 
fresh troops from Nablus to relieve those who had been 
driven from pillar to post during the last two months’ 
fighting. Furthermore, he was urged on by the desire 
to regain his prestige, which had practically fallen to 
zero when he lost Jerusalem. His fresh troops were 
probably worked up to a pitch of fanatical fury for this 
onslaught. 

His attacks against the 6oth Division were delivered 
with great determination, but were repulsed by the 
Londoners with equal resolution. 

It must be remembered that our disadvantage lay in 
the fact that we had no fresh reinforcements. Our fellows 
had been gallantly advancing since the end of October in 
the fact of strong opposition and, for the most part, in 
very bad weather, very often on half rations. There had 
not been much time as yet to construct a strong defence 
line to cover Jerusalem ; moreover, this line was but a v 
short distance from the city and we could not afford to 
give back much ground. Yet there was one thing which 
the Turk overlooked: the British Tommy had got his tail 
well up, and it takes a devil of a lot to shift him when in 
that happy state. He had been going from victory unto 
victory and had got the Turk sized up nicely, in no way 
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underestimating the undoubtedly fine fighting qualities 
of his enemy, but possessing a quiet confidence in himself 
and his cause. Surely this attitude of mind carries an 
army a long way on the road to success. 

Dealing with the Turkish attack as far as the 53rd 
Division was concerned, the Turks made a series of 
desperate onslaughts on the extreme right of our line, two 
high hills, Ras es Zamby and White Hill, connected by 
a spur. These positions had been taken with much 
trouble a week before, and the garrison had suffered a lot 
from the Turks at the time. White Hill was of great 
importance, as its summit commanded the Jericho road. 
To the east stretched bare and waterless country, with 
great hills of mud, scarred by rain and baked by the sun. 
It was impossible for us to operate in this direction, should 
White Hill be in Turkish hands. This factor would hold 
up our right flank. The Turks, knowing this, were deter- 
mined to regain it. 

The Battalion holding White Hill (the Queen’s, I 
think) was subjected to intense artillery and machine-gun 
fire, and had a thoroughly rotten time of it. The Turks 
made a number of attacks in force, with picked men. 
During the morning our fellows were obliged to give 
ground, but even then White Hill was denied to the 
Turks, for our guns rendered it untenable. It thus 
became no-man’s-land. 

There was a kind of summer-house in the gardens of 
the Hospice, on the east, which served as an admirable 
observation post from which the fighting could be watched. 
The ground fell away steeply, the summit of White Hill 
being one thousand feet below, yet only about two miles 
away. Perhaps this will give some idea of the steepness 
of the country. 

At one time during the morning the summer-house 
contained the Divisional and three Brigade Commanders 
with their Chiefs of Staff. What a bag for the Turk if 
he had only known! Many stray bullets came humming 
past, either spending themselves on the walls of the 
German Hospice or else crashing through its windows. 

In the evening the 7th R.W.F. relieved the Queen’s, 
and at midnight recaptured White Hill, with little or no 
opposition. The Turk evidently found the place too 
costly to hold. I was with the Battalion as liaison officer, 
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and got back to the Hospice at three-thirty a.m. on the 
28th. 

A Company of the Middlesex Regiment (160th 
Brigade) had an exciting time during the 27th, while 
holding a detached post some two or three miles east of 
Bethlehem, called Deir ibn Obeid. It was surrounded by 
six or seven hundred Turks who attacked vigorously day 
and night. Our fellows hung on gallantly till the 28th, 
when they were relieved. 

While the enemy attack on White Hill was raging, 
the Turks contented themselves with making small raids 
on the left and centre of our line. A small post held by 
my Battalion was rushed by the enemy. We gave ground 
for the moment, and later retook the post, killing or 
capturing the enemy in possession. A British signaller, 
who had his instrument with him in a small cave, was 
unable to get away and remained hidden while the Turks 
were in possession. 

By the morning of the 28th the Turkish attacks had 
died down on the right, and at midday our Brigade 
advanced to the attack. The 7th R.W.F. had a hard nut 
to crack in the shape of a high hill called Ras Arkub es 
Suffa. In order to advance it was necessary to cross the 
neck connecting it with Ras es Zamby; there was not 
much cover here, and it was open to an enfilade fire from 
the north-west. In spite of brave attempts the attack 
could not be pressed home, and it was only after dark that 
Es Suffa became ours. A great friend of mine, Major 
Cecil Jones, was badly shot through the stomach during 
this fighting. He died in Jerusalem a few days after- 
wards. The son of the Bishop of St David’s was also 
badly wounded the same day. 

My Battalion formed the centre of the line, having as 
its objective the broken ground and deep wadis lying 
between Suffa and the quarries near Anata. Anata itself, 
with the neighbouring quarries, were assigned as objectives 
to the Herefords who marked the left of the Brigade 
Frontage. The attack was timed for about two o’clock in 
the afternoon as far as I can remember. The General 
ordered me to make my way in good time to a point of 
vantage overlooking Anata from the west in order to watch 
the attack and report progress by telephone. ‘* Sigs ’’ 
ran out a line to the spot and I repaired thither and got 
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into position behind a wall alongside the gunner Observa- 
tion Officer. Our guns were putting H.E. into the Anata 
Quarries, and the Turks were having a bad time of it. No 
sooner, however, did the attacking Herefords sweep on to 
the village in fine style, from both sides, than the enemy 
machine-guns_ started their deadly work. Nothing 
daunted, the Herefords, avoiding the village, got round 
the flanks of the Turks, and soon I could see the enemy 
bolting in large numbers. The gunners lengthened their 
range and harassed the fleeing Turks, who disappeared 
from view into the deep gorge of the Wadi Senam. 

This little action had been short but sharp. My 
Battalion had been hampered by the difficulty of crossing 
the broken ground in the face of considerable machine-gun 
fire, but most of the objective was eventually attained 
with comparatively small losses. The remainder of the 
objective was reached when Suffa fell into our hands at 
nightfall. The Herefords captured Khirbet Almit, a mile 
north-east of Anata during the night, and next day the 
159th Brigade occupied the villages of Hizmeh and Jeba 
(Biblical Eeba). 

In the meantime the Divisions on our left had driven 
back the Turk beyond Ramallah and Bireh. The result 
of the enemy’s ‘‘ well evolved ’’ plan for the recapture of 
Jerusalem was, that he now found himself some ten miles 
farther away from it. Thus were the fears of the 
inhabitants allayed; the Turks had gone never to return. 
Jerusalem (Arabic El Kuds) was now in safe hands. 

The Turks lost heavily in these days of fighting, in 
killed, wounded and prisoners. A large number of 
machine-guns also came into our possession. 

On the 2oth we shifted our Headquarters from the 
German Hospice down to Anata, and took up our residence 
in a house belonging to the Sheikh. Whitehouse and I 
remained at the Hospice to see the removal of the last of 
the baggage, and I witnessed the sad procession of 
stretchers bringing up the British dead from White Hill 
and Zamby for burial in the grounds of the Hospice. 
Temporary small, white, rough wooden crosses were 
always erected over each grave until such time as per- 
manent crosses could be substituted. I remember passing 
along one row of graves in the Hospice cemetery, reading 
the names of the dead. The temporary crosses had been 
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made out of wooden boxes which had contained tins of 
Ideal Milk. One cross bore the inscription ‘‘ Private 
B—— Fell in Action 27th December, 1917,’* and it was 
a little startling to see on the back, ‘‘ Stow away from 
boilers ’’! 

I pointed this out to an N.C.O. in charge of a burial 
party, and the cross was immediately removed and another 
one put in its place. 

The Turks had suffered heavily during the bombard- 
ment of the Anata Quarries, and their dead lay about in 
large numbers. Amongst the corpses was that of a 
Turkish Major, who had been knocked over by a large 
lump of rock thrown up by the explosion of a shell. 
High explosive is infinitely more effective when it bursts 
among stones than when it strikes soft ground. I should 
imagine that the majority of the Turks killed in the Anata 
Quarries received their coup de grace from flying rock 
fragments. 

The enemy had loopholed a number of houses in the 
villages for sniping. We found several dead snipers 
lying inside houses. They had covered the windows with 
old sacking, making sufficiently large openings through 
which to shoot. The civilian population had not suffered 
very much, as it had wisely kept indoors during the bom- 
bardment, and we had not shelled the village. A few 
ee had been killed by Lewis gun bullets, and a few 

y bombs. In and around Anata was a large number of 
caves which the Turk had used as hiding-places, and we 
were obliged in several cases to bomb him out. Unfortun- 
ately a few civilians had hidden with the Turks and shared 
their fate. 

The SheikH of Anata was rather a fine looking old 
fellow, He assured us that he quite understood that the 
villagers killed during the fighting had met their death 
accidentally. He had personally warned everyone to keep 
under cover until the British arrived. 

The village of Anata was one of the dirtiest places we 
had yet struck, which is saying a great deal. The General 
ordered the whole place to be thoroughly cleansed, and 
we were lucky enough to find some lime in a house, which 
we sprinkled plentifully everywhere. Furthermore, the 
General sent for the Sheikh and said that there would be 
trouble if any inhabitant was found fouling the cleansed 
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places. Latrine areas were allotted both for the men and 
for the women. So during our stay Anata was kept 
sanitary. 

The room in the Sheikh’s house which served us as a 
dormitory was infested with creeping things innumerable. 
After enduring one night there we had our bivouac 
shelters pitched outside on the flat roof. It was far 
pleasanter, as the weather had somewhat improved. 

I rode out with the General on the 3oth to visit 
Battalions. In the midst cf this barren piece of country 
we came upon some very beautiful cyclamen growing 
amongst the rocks. 

The year 1918, which was destined to see the downfall 
of Germany, came in with a deluge of rain. January 2nd 
was no better. The General asked me to draw out a plan 
for a small Brigade Headquarters Mess; the building being 
afterwards erected, with modifications, in the line north 
of Bireh. 

From the domed roof of our Headquarters at Anata, 
with field-glasses, it was possible to see the Turks feverishly 
erecting defences on the hills to our north-east. Every 
knoll had its little group of enemy observers as well. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE HILLS OF EPHRAIM 


On 4th January we moved Brigade Headquarters to the 
village of El] Bireh, the ancient Biblical Beeroth, since we 
were taking over the line to the north. It was here that 
the Virgin Mary and Joseph are supposed to have dis- 
covered that the Child Jesus was missing, when returning 
from Jerusalem. 

We found the village in the usual state, and for the 
sake of health and comfort it had to be thoroughly 
cleansed by our sanitary men. I say ‘“‘ thoroughly 
cleansed,’’ but it hardly seems possible that any of the 
villages I saw in Palestine could be thoroughly cleansed 
without turning out all the inhabitants and rebuilding 
seventy-five per cent of the houses. The dust and filth 
of ages are upon them! EI Bireh means “‘ the cistern,” 
the village owing its name to the very abundant water 
supply. Just outside the village there was a large spring, 
with taps, and it was a picturesque sight to watch the 
native women and children on their way to and from the 
spring, bearing the tall earthenware water ewers on their 
heads. Needless to say our Sappers had pounced upon 
and regulated the water supply for the inhabitants, at the 
same time erecting canvas troughs with pumps for 
watering animals. 

Duke Whitehouse and I had remained behind at 
Anata to see off the last of the baggage. When it was 
well under way with the Quartermaster-Sergeant and his 
satellites, we set out ourselves, bent on taking our time 
and looking about us as we went. 

We struck the Bireh road just north of the village of 
Shafat, which is supposed to correspond with Nob (1 
Samuel xxi.). The road was chock-a-block with traffic of 
all sorts, and the mud was fearful. On either side of the 
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road was ploughed land, the soil being most affectionately 
tenacious, which put riding off the road out of the 
question. There was nothing for it but to bump along, 
splashing and being splashed, cursing and being cursed. 
Striking northwards we soon passed Tell el Fal, a biggish 
mound on our right. This is supposed to be the site of 
Gibeah of Benjamin (Judges xix.). There had been some 
hard fighting over and around this hill a few days 
previously and salvage parties were then busy clearing 
up the debris. 

From here we got a very fine view of Nebi Samwil 
(Biblical Mizpah) where very bitter fighting took place in 
December. We could also see Bireh, our destination. 

Farther on we passed Er Ram on our right, Ramah of 
Benjamin which figures so often in the Book of Kings. 
A very senior British Staff Officer had narrowly missed 
being blown up by a mine near here a day or two before. 
The Turks had barricaded the road—necessitating a 
detour to the right, as the left was flanked by a bank and 
some stone quarries. The Turks had seen to that! 
They had therefore planted a mine or two on the right of 
the road, just where troops and vehicles would pass. 
was told that our Sappers had removed several, and traffic 
had proceeded in safety. It seems, however, that the 
Turkish or Boche Engineers had planted a mine on a 
small track running up from the main road to Er Ram, 
well away from the main road to the village. The Staff 
Officer, who had gone to see battery positions, had left 
his car on this track, with instructions to his chauffeur to 
await him there. On his return he yelled out something 
to the chauffeur, who, not hearing, as there was much 
shelling and rifle fire at the time, came towards him to 
inquire what he had said. The chauffeur had only taken 
a few steps when there was a loud report and a thick cloud 
smoke, and the poor fellow practically disappeared into 
thin air. 

Farther on we came to Attara, where our Supply 
Dump had just arrived. We called on the Supply Officer, 
who was very busy, knee deep in mud and cursing 
horribly. Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, D.C.L.I., the A.A. 
and Q.M.G., passed us in his car on his way to join the 
Advanced Divisional Headquarters at Ramallah. He 
waved a very muddy arm to us; like ourselves, he was 
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gloriously beplastered. By this time Whitehouse and I 
were barely recognisable, being stiff with mud from top to 
toe. One Battalion of the Brigade, the Herefords, was slog- 
ging along the road. No one could be recognised, it was 
only possible to tell the C.O. and Adjutant from the fact 
that they rode at the head of the Battalion. The C.O. made 
One or two pithy remarks on the condition of Palestine 
and its roads in winter-time. We eventually overtook the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant and his little party, and reached 
Bireh at about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Brigade whom we were relieving lived in the 
Muktar’s house, or rather houses. A Muktar corresponds 
to a village chief or sheikh. The General, Ashton and 
Price occupied two rooms in one house, whilst ‘‘ Sigs,’’ 
Newton Jones, Whitehouse and I shared a room next door 
to the Mess. 

Our room had once belonged to the Muktar’s two 
wives, as was shown by the two iron bedsteads with their 
frowsty hangings and sundry decorations. ‘* Sigs ’’ and 
I occupied a bed each (after removing the hangings), 
whilst Newton Jones and Whitehouse slept on broad 
wooden settees. 

The pioneer soon got our portable stove off the wagon 
and put it into position in the Mess, so by the time the 
General and Ashton arrived from a ride round the front 
line, the Mess looked as though we had lived in it for weeks. 

Meantime, I was busy in the office, and attended to 
several wires and papers, and also rang up Division to 
locate their position on the map and that of D.A.C. 
(Divisional Ammunition Column), and the Headquarters of 
the various branches of the Service which it was always 
necessary to know. After getting some tea at the Mess, 
it was a great relief to peel off muddy boots and clothes. 
My servant had laid out my sleeping valise, and every- 
thing was looking snug and comfortable. After being 
dragged out of my trench-boots I threw myself somewhat 
heavily on the bed, and promptly crashed right through 
to the floor, accompanied by the valise! We had to patch 
up the bed with cord before it was any further use. 

Just outside the Mess stood the ruins of a Christian 
ehurch which had been considerably knocked about by 
the Turks. It was built by the Templars about 1140, and 
there is another like it in Jerusalem, St Annes. It is here 
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that the absence of the Child Jesus is said to have been 
discovered. I poked about amongst the ruins several 
times, but discovered nothing of interest. 

There was a fine water supply at Bethel, my 
Battalion’s new Headquarters, and the Sappers erected 
large troughs in the centre of what had once been a stone 
reservoir. The Arabic for Bethel is Beztin. 

We were told of a supposed subterranean aqueduct 
between Beitin and Jericho, by means of which Jericho 
was always assured of a plentiful supply of water all the 
year round. 

Near Beitin are the ruins of a curious old tower and 
Crusaders’ church. There is also a peculiar volcanic 
rock formation which is said to be Jacob’s Pillow. It is 
Strangely and uncomfortably rough and might well have 
been the cause of curious dreams! 

We had a good look at the Turk’s position from one 
of our Observation Posts. He was in possession of Tel 
Asur—of which more anon—a high hill from which he 
could overlook us and see all traffic which passed down 
from Bireh over a stretch of road leading to our front line. 

We then went over to the right of the line with the 
Survey Officer, Captain Murray, R.E., M.C., to enable 
him to get our maps contoured. He was remarkably good 
at his job, and on many occasions he used to push out 
beyond our front line with his plane table and trusty 
attendant, in order to finish off his work more thoroughly. 
He occasionally got sniped and shelled, and once he was 
nearly knocked out by one of our own shells, through 
trespassing on ground which was being registered ! 

e held a very wonderful position from which there 
was a fine view down to the Dead Sea, Jordan Valley and 
Mountains of Gilead. 

On our return to Brigade Headquarters I was despatched 
to a small house by the roadside, about five hundred yards 
away; it had been found to contain a regular arsenal of 
ammunition left there by the Turks. My job was to place 
a guard and to count and specify the ammunition. I do 
not remember the figures in each case, but there were a 
large number of 77 millimetre shells, some ‘‘ five point 
nines,” a large quantity of ‘‘ minenwerfer ’’ projectiles, 
some dozens of boxes of hand grenades (beastly things !) 
and much rifle ammunition. There was also a good deal 
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more minenwerfer ammunition in a small shed behind. 
It will be understood that I walked ‘‘ delicately,’’ like 
Agag, when moving amongst all these explosives. 

That evening, after two dry days, the rain came down 
as if it had not rained for years, and a remarkably cold 
wind set in. I visited the line with Ashton next day. It 
deluged, and we were all wet to the skin: the troops were 
wonderfully cheerful, and all kinds of ingenious little stone 
huts and dugouts were being constructed by the men. 
There was no lack of stone in the Judean Hills! 

A heavy fall of snow took place on the night of 5th 
January. 

By now the British advance was at an end, for the 
time being. It had been a wonderfully fine achievement 
throughout: many roads had had to be made, for scarcely 
any existed, with the exception of the one main road 
between Beersheba and Jericho. I suppose we were 
somewhat tired, but no one would own up to such a weak- 
ness! We were ordered to consolidate our line, prepare 
defence schemes (which usually signified that we were 
likely to stay where we were for a month or two), and 
concentrate on improving roads and communications 
generally. It was roads, roads, and still more roads! 
Every available man became a navvy for the nonce, and 
some very fine work was done over most difficult country. 

It was amusing and yet pathetic to watch the supply 
camels struggling through the mud. Their padded feet 
could get no hold on the ground, and many were the falls. 
When once down no power on earth could make them 
rise. The poor brutes suffered from the cold as well, and 
a large number perished. 

In spite of the foul weather we were having, the health 
of the troops was good; however, the snow, followed by 
frost at nights produced severe chilblains on the feet— 
really a mild form of frostbite, and great was the demand 
from ‘‘ supplies ’’ for whale oil with which to rub the feet. 
All kinds of precautionary orders were sent out, and dire 
and dreadful were the penalties to be visited on the heads 
of Commanders should their men develop frost-bitten feet. 

We instituted drying-rooms in Bireh, which meant the 
requisitioning of fuel. The Muktar, with the help of the 
interpreter, was ordered to get in as much wood as 
possible. It was dumped at Brigade Headquarters, 
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weighed out by us on some borrowed scales in the 
presence of the owner of the wood, who received a slip 
which ensured him correct payment on his presenting it 
to the proper quarter. The scales I distrusted, and the 
Muktar I distrusted yet more. We doled out wood to 
Battalions keeping the majority for the drying-rooms. 
To construct these we took two rooms of an empty house 
and stopped up the windows. Cords were stretched across 
inside on which to hang wet socks, and two or three fires 
were lit in corners of the room. The scheme worked well, 
but I shall never forget the moment when I opened a door 
to see how things were going on. There must have been 
some five or six hundred pairs of steaming socks. The 
place was like a furnace and the aroma was indescribable ! 

It seems very odd to hear the various villages we saw 
in Palestine referred to as “ cities ’’? in the Bible. Take 
Bethel for example. I, suppose the inhabitants would 
number about four hundred nowadays—Er Ram about the 
same—and there do not seem to be any remains which 
would justify their being called ‘‘ cities,’” and yet we read 
of the large garrisons they held in ancient days. 

On the morning of the 18th January the Hereford 
Regiment made a small raid on a knoll and orchard facing 
their sector; they met no opposition, although previously 
some Turks had kept up a good deal of lively sniping 
from the points of vantage. 

Orders came for the relief of the Brigade on the roth, 
and we moved our Headquarters to the Reserve Head- 
quarters, a Greek School on the top of a hill behind 
Ramallah, from which there was a glorious view of the 
Mediterranean and the coast. We could see Jaffa and 
Ramleh, and had a good view southwards towards Gaza. 

We ‘managed to get the Brigade piano up to the 
Reserve Headquarters. It was a wonderful piano, that. 
It had trekked up from Egypt with the Brigade, and in 
spite of heat, wet and cold it was still going strong. I do 
not think it was ever tuned. The only parts which showed 
signs of active service were the case and the loud pedal ; 
= the Brigade pioneer and I succeeded in patching them 


Pe had a Brigade Headquarters church service on 
Sunday night, the 2oth, and I thumped out the hymns on 
that piano. ° 


CHAPTER XIX 
A NEW SPHERE OF ACTION 


On the 22nd January I left Brigade and went to Divisional 
Headquarters for attachment to General Staff. Eve, the 
G.S.0.3, was a great friend of mine from my own 
Battalion. 

I took over my duties and was told I should be work- 
ing under Major H. B. Wilcox, D.S.O., M.C., Sherwood 
Foresters, G.S.O.2, one of my jobs being to keep the 
War Diary. Things were extraordinarily interesting, one 
heard so much more of the general situation than at 
Brigade. The Intelligence branch interested me greatly. 
We had some good interpreters on Divisional Staff, the 
best being an Arab from Hebron, whom we called George. 
He spoke English perfectly. At the outbreak of hostilities 
with Turkey he was enrolled as an enemy orderly. After 
the first battle of Gaza he was given a motor-cycle, 
captured from us, and was made a dispatch-rider. How- 
ever, when we occupied Hebron he deserted to us (plus 
the cycle!) and was taken on as interpreter, and a very 
good one he made; his only regret being that he was not 
allowed to retain the motor-cycle. 

I was ‘posted to No. 2 Mess at Divisional Headquarters, 
which included the D.A.A.G., Major Pateshall, D.S.O., 
Hereford Regiment (T.F.), D.A.O.M.G., Major Sheldon, 
M.C., Cheshire Regiment (T.F.), Intelligence Officer, 
Lieutenant Ann, Sussex Regiment (T.F.) (nicknamed 
“‘ Sister Ann ’’) and Eve—as well as some attached odds 
and ends like myself. ‘We also had the Military Governor 
of Ramallah, Captain Kerr, and the P.I.O (Political 
Intelligence Officer), Captain Scott, R.E., M.C. There 
was a piano in the Mess taken over from the Division we 
relieved, and we had made full use of it by the time we 
left Ramallah ! : 

The P.I.Q. was a very busy man, as his duty was to 
find out as,much about the enemy as possible. He 
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managed to run the Muktar of Bireh in for corresponding 
with the Turk. I already had some suspicions, as the 
Muktar was continually walking into his house where my 
Brigade had their Headquarters, and prying round, pre- 
sumably to see that everything was in order—at least that 
was the reason he gave when [| turned him out on one 
occasion. He was suspected of signalling to the enemy, 
so the P.I.O. set out to catch him without arousing 
suspicions. The P.I.O. had numerous native agents— 
men more or less to be trusted—and one was sent with a 
letter to the Muktar, written in Turkish by the P.I.O., and 
signed by a mythical Turkish Commander. I never 
heard what the letter contained, but the Muktar fell into 
the trap very easily, quite thinking that both messenger 
and letter were genuine, and sent back a most enthusiastic 
reply, giving away the position of one of our dumps and 
saying how gladly he would welcome back the Turks, and 
what pleasure he would take in killing the Christians, 
etc., etc., etc. Needless to say, in a very short time the 
Muktar was removed to durance vile behind the line. ~ 

The D.A.A.G. had just returned from a climb up Nebi 
Samwil (Samuel’s tomb) in order to arrange for clearing 
up the debris after the recent fighting. It was a pity that 
shell-fire had damaged the old Mosque on the summit of 
Nebi Samwil. It contains the traditional tomb of the 
Prophet ‘Samuel, which is revered by Moslems, so its | 
partial destruction seemed a rather unnecessary act of 
violence on the part of the Turks. 

On 24th January I took one of the finest tosses I have 
ever had from a horse. Eve lent me his second horse for 
the afternoon as mine was unwell. That horse hated 
camels, and it was as much as the groom could do to stick 
on if camels appeared. I mounted and set off towards the 
front line to visit my Battalion. Not long after starting 
I met not only a string of camels, but a large tractor as 
well. It is hard to imagine a worse combination of terrors 
for a nervous horse to face! He gave one glance at the 
camels and tractor, turned sideways and bolted like a hare 
straight for a four-foot wall. The pace was hot while it 
lasted. Instead of clearing the wall he stopped dead, and 
I shot off into space accompanied by reins and bridle, and 
after turning a complete somersault I landed in a patch 
of genuine Palestine mud! I was winded and shaken but 
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nothing more. An R.E. signaller helped to extricate me 
and to catch the horse, which we re-bridled. I had had 
quite enough of him for one day, so rode straight back 
to Headquarters and did my journey on foot. The episode 
seemed to amuse the Mess more than it did me. 

We had a few dry days, and on 31st January I visited 
the three Brigade Headquarters in order to collect ideas for 
names of hills and wadis round about the front line. The 
suggestions were sent to Corps Headquarters, who had 
them printed in the next edition of the maps. During the 
night of 31st January—1st February the Turks made two 
minor raids on posts in our line. 

On 3rd February I was given short leave to Egypt, 
starting on the morrow. This was a most pleasant 
surprise and suited me well, as Peter Ashton was also 
going and we should have some golf together at Cairo. 
We motored to Bir Salem, just south of Ramleh, to catch 
the night leave train. I shall never forget that motor 
ride. It was a perfect day and the country was simply 
wonderful. We had to pass through Jerusalem. Turn- 
ing west we started a downhill run for about ten miles 
through beautiful gorges, round skilfully constructed 
hairpin bends, among olive and fig groves and lower down 
alongside orange groves. 

The Turk had erected sangars and dug trenches over- 
looking nearly every sharp bend in the road, and the hills 
were covered with signs of his work. It was extraordinary 
to realise the manner in which he had been ousted from 
all his strong positions: it must have been heartbreaking 
for him. 

The difference in temperature on the plains was very 
marked. We had started off in the morning at over 2,900 
feet above sea-level and ended up near Ramleh at only a 
few feet above sea-level! On the way we passed such 
interesting places as Kolonia, Amwas and Latrun. The 
two former villages are both identified as the Biblical 
Emmaus. The name Latrun is derived from the Latin 
‘* latro,’’ a thief—the Penitent Thief being supposed to 
have come from there. 

The town of Er Ramleh which was just beyond Rail- 
head in those days, is identified, wrongly, I believe, with 
Arimathea. This supposition originated in the thirteenth 
century. The town played an important part in the 
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Crusades. There is a fine tower built by the founder of 
the town—one Omaiyde Caliph Suleim4n, who flourished 
in the eighth century, and round the tower there are 
some remarkable subterranean vaults. 

We reached Bir Salem (Railhead) where G.H.Q. was 
then stationed at about two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The speed at which the military railway had been 
carried forward from Gaza after the autumn operations 
was marvellous. It was a very wonderful sight to see the 
Egyptian labourers at work. They plodded on steadily, 
usually to the accompaniment of their curious sing-song. 

We arrived in Cairo on the 5th February, and spent 
a lively week; playing golf most of the time at the Gezireh 
club, a most delightful course on an island in the Nile. 
My golf was past praying for! I had only played about 
half a dozen times since August, 1914. 

On the 13th February we left Cairo by the night train, 
with many regrets, and very nearly penniless. But we 
had had a fine time. | 

Probably ninety-nine per tent of officers who spent 
their leave in Cairo carried out the three following 
** duties ’’’ on arriving at their hotel. (1) Have lunch, 
accompanied by a bottle of iced ‘‘ Amstell,’’ Laager beer, 
wonderful stuff! (2) Visit Messrs Cox and Company, 
draw decent clothing from their base kit and also much 
money. (3) Have a hot bath. After that we usually 
went to G.H.Q. and registered our names in the book kept 
there for the purpose. 

We left Kantara on the evening of the 13th, reaching 
Railhead at about ten o’clock next morning, where we 
found a car awaiting us, sent by the ever thoughtful 
D.A.O.M.G. We had halted at Gaza for breakfast. It 
seemed very odd passing over our old trenches in the 
train. There was a stop for a few minutes just beyond 
our line, where in the old days we would have been sniped 
from Umbrella Hill. The hill Ali Muntar which had 
looked so formidable from our lines, now appeared a very 
small affair from the opposite side. 

Gaza had suffered considerably from Turkish depreda- 
tions and from our shells. The Mosque had been 
knocked about, but as the Turks had stored ammunition 
near by this was hardly to be wondered at. 

We arrived at Ramallah without incident and spent 
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half an hour at Jerusalem, where I purchased a few 
interesting photographs from a Syrian photographer 
named Raad. He had been official photographer to the 
Turkish Command and had a fine selection of subjects. 
I bought one or two of his photos of the German Generals, 
Von Kress and Von Falkenhayn, taken in Jerusalem. It 
was a piece of luck to collar them then, as I believe the 
negatives were censored afterwards and taken over by 
G.H.Q. Raad told me that he had often been down to 
Gaza while the Turks were there, and one day he had 
nearly got scuppered by one of our shells whilst taking 
photos towards our line from Ali Muntar. Serve him 
right ! 

I found a very welcome mail awaiting me at Divisional 
Headquarters. 

At dawn on the roth the 160th Brigade advanced its 
line on the right of the Divisional front, taking the village 
of Rammén (Rimmon, where the Benjaminites were 
routed) without much opposition. I went down to 
Advanced Divisional Headquarters during the morn- 
ing and thence to the newly established front line 
with the Divisional MachineGun Officer, Major 
McCartney, M.C. While there we watched a very 
pretty air fight between a large Boche machine and 
a smaller one of ours. It resulted in the Boche being 
driven down (with a hole in his petrol tank) just outside 
the front line. Naturally much fire was brought to bear 
on the machine. The pilot, a German ‘ unteroffizier,’* 
died of his wounds, but the observer, a young German 
Second-Lieutenant, was unhurt. I saw him at 
Divisional Headquarters that evening. He told the 
Intelligence Officer that the pilot was only slightly 
wounded during the aerial fight, but on alighting, which 
was accomplished without mishap, he failed to take cover 
from our fire, never having been under fire on terra firma, 
with the result that he received a Lewis gun bullet through 
the body. The observer was very sad when he heard that 
the pilot had died, and asked permission to attend the 
funeral, which, of course, was readily granted. The 
Senior Chaplain, Rev. F. Williams, C.F., M.C., 
explained the burial service to him, and he was taken to 
the’ military cemetery in Ramallah for the funeral. 

We did not get much out of this German, except that 
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he had started from the German Aerodrome at Jenin in 
the early morning and had flown eastwards towards the 
Jordan, striking westwards from Jericho. Owing to 
slight fog he had failed to notice the British machine, 
which came up from underneath him. He admitted the skill 
of the British pilot (Major Stent, M.C., R.A.F.) in hand- 
ling his machine. He was full of disgust for his ally, the 
Turk, stating that ‘‘ Sie konnen nicht furchten aber sie 
kOnnen nicht fliegen.’’ (They have no fear, but they 
cannot fly.) 

We asked the German when he thought the war 
would end, and his reply was typical. ‘‘ That entirely 
depends on you’ English. e have offered you 
terms which you will not except.’’ Naturally we all 
laughed, and he added, ‘‘ You may laugh now, but 
in a year’s time you will know I am right! ’’ Was 
he referring to the impending German offensive in the 
spring, or to Germany’s utter collapse nine months after ? 
He was very anxious to meet the Britisher who had 
brought him down, and most likely he had that pleasure 
later on. 

Vile weather continued with very heavy rain and fog. 
I visited some part of the line each day. On the 2oth I 
was up in a piece of the line known as Garden Hill. The 
fog was very thick and all of a sudden the Turk started 
peppering the place with 5:9” shells. A few men were 
killed, as most of the shells fell amongst the bivouacs 
behind. I saw three tents go sky high after one 
explosion, luckily two of them happened to be empty; 
three men were wounded in the other. The Turk often 
became playful during fogs, especially in daytime. 

On the 21st I had a look at the Sound Ranging 
apparatus near Divisional Headquarters, with the 
Divisional Intelligence Officer. The Officer-in-Charge 
showed us everything and explained details at great 
length. He was very technical and went into tremendous 
formule, etc., etc. I answered ‘‘ yes” at decent 
intervals and looked very wise the while. 

This Sound Ranging Section did fine work, and 
through it we were able to spot the position of a number 
of Turkish guns, together with their calibre. 


CHAPTER XX 
WE GET BUSY AGAIN 


WE were now preparing for a fresh push in order to 
capture the hill of Tel Asur. It overlooked us too much and 
was given as part of the objective allotted to my Brigade. 

On 2nd March Divisional Headquarters moved to what 
was known to us as Hereford Wadi, a few hundred yards 
south-east of Bethel. By this time the roads we had been 
so busy preparing since January were all completed, and 
very fine they were. 

On 5th March I did a tour of dumps and ala areas 
with Colonel Collins, and on the 6th went with him to 
Rammén which had been captured by the Division early in 
February. Our route ran through a gorge known as the 
‘Wadi Muheisin. The scenery was very wonderful and the 
masses of spring flowers were glorious. Tulips, anemones, 
cyclamen grew everywhere, and the banks were covered 
with quantities of pink and yellow flowers. We branched 
off at one spot to inspect a new watering place in the 
Wadi Ain: the water gushed out of the rock in a small 
grotto in which grew maidenhair fern—a sort of fairyland. 

On nearing the village we dismounted, leaving our 
horses in a hollow. As we ascended the steep rise a 
Sergeant warned us not to show ourselves, as the Turk 
invariably shelled the village if he spotted anyone. We 
kept out of sight as much as possible, but evidently we 
had been discovered, as four pip squeaks (77 millimetre) 
high explosive shells came screaming over our heads, 
bursting just below us. That was all the Turk gave us, 
a sort of gentle reminder that he was watching. 

There was only one native left in the village, and he 
was blind. The remainder had fled or been deported by 
the Turk. From an O.P. in one of the houses there was 
a splendid view of the village of Taiyibeh (Ophrah of 
Benjamin, 1 Sam. xiii. 17), which was to be one of the 
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objectives in the coming push. One or two Turkish 
soldiers were to be seen moving about. Taiyibeh is a 
Christian village and contains a small church. It seemed 
as if the Turkish command were using the church as a 
Headquarters, as we could see one or two mounted men 
both approaching and coming from it. : 

We launched our attack at dawn on the gth. On our 
left was the Dismounted Yeomanry Division, and beyond 
that again, the Irish Division. To my Battalion and 
another was allotted the task of taking Tel Asur. The 
approach marches were difficult, but in spite of this and 
the extreme darkness all Battalions were in their proper 
positions at the appointed time. The Turks did not 
worry our troops as they moved up the steep slope, but 
when near the trenches our fellows had a warmish time 
from machine-gun fire and hand grenades. However, we 
got there, and four times were counter-attacked, the actual 
summit being no-man’s-land. To add to our difficulties a 
thick fog sprung up in the early morning and the hill at 
one time was reported taken, which soon proved to be an 
error, as Tel Asur has two summits, the farther one being 
the higher. We were obliged to give back a little during 
one of the Turkish counter-attacks, and one of our 
Machine-Gun Officers got surrounded. He seized a dead 
man’s rifle, and by working his gun with one remaining 
man he was able to keep the Turks at a respectable 
distance until our troops came up again. For this action 
he received the M.C. and thoroughly deserved it. This 
was Lieutenant Hughes Davies, M.C., M.G.C., subse- 
quently killed in action in September, 1918. I am glad to 
say our casualties were not unduly heavy. 

Finally our heavy artillery ousted the Turks from 
Tel Asur, and we got possession of it. The Turks were 
driven off, but they did not go far. There was a big hill 
on our left, called Burj Lisaneh, which had not as yet 
been taken, and which was to be tackled on the night of 
the roth. As it commanded a good view of our troops 
on Tel Asur they consequently received a lot of unwelcome 
attention from the Turkish artillery. 

On the morning of the oth I went up to the foot of 
Tel Asur with the D.A.O.M.G. The reserve Brigade 
was working for all it was worth at making a road to a 
position which had been selected as a dump. We recon- 
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noitred a route for the road beyond and I was able to 
secure a photo of Tel Asur with a salvo of Turkish shells 
bursting over the far ridge. We could see our troops 
in the Turkish trenches on the near side; the Turks had 
not yet quitted the far side. 

It is interesting to note that Tel Asur is the highest 
hill in that part of Palestine, being some 3,300 feet 
above sea-level. It is referred to in the Bible as Baal 
Hazor (2 Sam. xiii. 23). Here Absalom treacherously 
murdered his brother Amnon and his retinue. The slopes 
are covered with vines and figs, and we afterwards 
gathered some delicious fruit. 

There were some remains of ancient earthworks on 
the summit, of which both ourselves and the Turks took 
advantage. 

On the roth I went with the acting C.R.E. (Major 
John Francis, D.S.O., R.E.) to reconnoitre the Roman 
road round the east slopes of Tel Asur. The intention 
was to make a road round the flank fit for guns and supply 
wagons, and to make a dump just forward of Tel Asur on 
the morrow, should the Turks have retired sufficiently. 
‘We had gone the first thousand yards without being 
molested, but the Turks must have seen us with our maps 
from the high ground on the left, and they started 
sniping rather heavily, so much so that we had to take 
undignified cover behind a rock! For a while it was 
difficult to determine exactly whence this sniping and 
machine-gun fire came, owing to the fact that there was a 
somewhat intense artillery duel going on at the time. 
Our guns were attending to the Turkish position amongst 
some fig trees about one thousand yards ahead, and the 
Turks were retaliating on Tel Asur and occasionally 

utting one or two shells near Major Francis and myself. 

e put our maps away and crawled along the road, 
taking what cover we could behind the dwarf stone walls 
which ran on either side of the road. Perhaps the term 
‘* road ”’ is rather misleading. It was nowhere more than 
ten feet broad, and was overgrown with thorns and bushes, 
with large stones cropping up here and there. 

After crawling about one hundred yards up a slope we 
were able to command a good view of the Turks’ position 
which was being shelled. Moreover, we had excellent 
cover. We pulled out our maps and decided on a place 
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for a dump, and when the shelling had died down some- 
what we were able to locate roughly the whereabouts of 
the snipers. Evidently they had also been spotted by the 
gunners on our left, for our guns suddenly opened out 
and gave them ten minutes of the best, which probably 
sent the Turk and his machine-gun and all concerned sky 
high. The position which we had watched being shelled 
was then occupied by our troops, who met with little or no 
opposition. 

We returned to the existing dump, where I took over 
a convoy for one of our Brigades on the right, in order 
to guide it to the Brigade dump. When just behind Tel 
Asur the Turks put one or two salvos of small high 
explosive shells on the road along which we were going, 
knocking over two Camel Transport Officers and some 
men. I had visions of the Brigade not receiving its full 
quota of rations, and naturally heaved a sigh of relief 
when we were safely over the danger zone, particularly 
as the Turk put one or two more salvos on the same 
spot just after the last wagon got clear. The Turks were 
firing 77 mm. high explosive with a half charge and were 
making very good shooting. We discovered large heaps 
of half charge cartridge cases of that calibre by his old 
gun positions later. 

After seeing the convoy to its destination, alongside a 
small village named Dar Jerir, I paid a visit to the Head- 
quarters of my own Brigade, and found everyone very 
cheery. They had just had rather a bad dose of shelling, 
happily with no casualties. I was sorry to hear that Major 
Jefferson, D.S.O., of the 5th R.W.F., had received a nasty 
lump of iron in the back from a Turkish shell. The 
splinter narrowly missed his spine. 

I afterwards returned to Divisional Headquarters via 
the village of Taiyibeh. The traffic on the only available 
road was immense, as guns and fresh troops were moving 
up during the lull in the fighting. I met Murray the 
Surveyor, who had just received a couple of our own 
Archie shells into his little camp, luckily without much 
damage being done except to his cooking utensils! On 
reaching Headquarters I found a nice batch of Turkish 
prisoners, including several officers, had just been brought 
in. Two of the officers were medical men—one being a 
Greek and the other an Arab—the former spoke a little 
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very bad French. Both he and the Arab had been offered 
a cigarette and a sup of rum by the guard at Division, 
the rum having had a very exhilarating effect! They 
afterwards dined at the Camp Commandant’s Mess, and 
the Greek, well flushed with rum, told us that he had been 
forcibly made to serve with the Turks; his home was in 
Smyrna. When he saw the British soldiers advancing 
he made tracks for a convenient cave to await an 
opportunity to give himself up. The Arab doctor 
happened to pass by, doing a ‘‘ retrograde ’’ movement, 
and the Greek inquired where he was going, and received 
the reply that he was retiring to Nablus as the ‘‘ Inglizi ’’ 
were approaching, whereupon the Greek told him not to 
be a fool but to come into the cave and give himself up— 
which he accordingly did! 

Some of the prisoners had the number ‘‘ 158’ on 
their shoulder straps, which was a curious coincidence, as 
eer alain men were captured by my own Brigade 
(158 

The Turks, having lost the high ground on the right 
of Tel Asur, retired during the night. I went up to the 
top of the hill next day to count dead Turks. There 
was a fairly large number, many of them being 
apparently very young. When coming away I noticed a 
wounded Turk lying on his side behind a boulder. The 
poor wretch was very badly hit in the abdomen, so much 
so that a portion of his bowel was exposed. I turned him 
gently over on his back and by applying gentle pressure 
to both sides of the wound, the bowel was induced to 
recede, and, taking a field-dressing from the coat of a 
dead British soldier near by, I did my best to pad the 
wound, and finally handed the man over to the Padre of 
my Battalion and two stretcher-bearers who happened to 
pass by. Beyond groaning a little when I turned him 
over, he did not appear to feel much pain, even when the 
wound was pressed. He kept repeating the word 
‘** Arab ’? many times, wishing me to know, no doubt, 
that he was not a Turk. 

The wet weather continued, but the advance had now 
ceased and we held a very commanding position, over- 
looking the Turks. Beyond some raids in the summer 
months, the line was not pushed much forward until the 
final operations in the early autumn. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ON GOING TO JERICHO 


By now preparations were completed for a raid into 
Turkish territory east of Jordan, with the intention of 
destroying the Turkish railway near Amman, which would 
break up the enemy’s line of communication with his 
troops at Maan in the south, and give the Hedjaz troops 
an opportunity to attack that place. The raid was to be 
undertaken by the London Division together with the 
Australians, New Zealanders, Camels and Armoured Cars. 

The 53rd Division, after relief on the Tel Asur line by 
the 74th Division, sent the 158th and 160th Brigades down 
to the Jordan Valley, the latter taking over a section of 
the line near the Wadi Aujah from a London Brigade who 
had advanced to that line in. the recent fighting. The 
158th Brigade went to Jericho (not in the usual sense of 
that expression!) whilst the 159th moved down to the 
plains together with Divisional Headquarters. 

The next day I accompanied Sheldon, the 
D.A.Q.M.G., on a visit to the 160th Brigade in the 
Jordan Valley. Half-way to Jericho the road rises a little 
over Talaat ed Dum, on which are the ruins of an old 
Khan, known as the Inn of the Good Samaritan. Talaat 
ed Dum was captured in the middle of February by the 
6oth Division after a difficult fight. The mouth of the 
Jordan lies, I believe, about 1,300 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, so aeroplanes flying low over the Jordan Valley 
were flying below sea-level, an experience which is as rare 
as it is curious. 

The Jordan Valley, as seen near Jericho, is forbidding 
in the extreme. On the west it is enclosed by steep hills 
of fantastic shape, bearing little or no vegetation. They 
appear in the distance as large mud heaps, all curiously 
scarred by the action of the weather. The most 
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prominent of them is Jebel Karantal, on whose steep 
sides is built a Greek monastery, where refractory Greek 
priests undergo punishment. This mountain is the 
traditional scene of the Temptation and the Forty Days’ 
Fast of Our Lord—Karantal being a corruption of 
Quarantana. 

To the south lies the Dead Sea, glistening in the glare 
of the strong sunlight, bordered on the eastern and 
western shores by grim looking cliffs, which are of great 
height and which in places descend sheer into the water. 
Mahommedans call the Dead Sea Bahr Lfit, the Lake of 
Lot, as their tradition says that the city of Sodom, once 
the home of Lot, lies buried beneath its waters, Lot him- 
self being rescued before the destruction of that iniquitous 
city. On a hill near by, called Jebel Usdom, there once 
stood a pillar formed of a salty deposit which was 
believed to contain the pickled remains of Lot’s wife. 

I did not bathe in the Dead Sea, and the fellows who 
did vowed they would never repeat the experiment. They 
were literally pickled, and suffered intense irritation of the 
skin for several days in consequence. The waters of the 
Dead Sea are very strongly impregnated with mineral 
substances which give them an extraordinary buoyancy 
and make swimming most difficult. The feet are forced 
to the surface, making the swimmer look like a very 
lightly loaded vessel with its screw propeller half out of 
the water ! 

The surface of the Dead Sea being about 1,300 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean, in places the depth 
exceeds 1,300 feet, that is 2,600 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean. 

To the east of the Jordan Valley is seen a winding 
ribbon of green foliage which marks the tortuous path of 
the River Tordan: the gentle slope down from Jericho to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea is covered with scrub, thorny 
underwood, Balm of Gilead and a dwarfish plant bearing 
a small apple-like fruit containing black seeds and very 
bitter to the taste. 

Beyond the Jordan the ground slopes gently up to the 
mighty barrier of the mountains of Moab, with range 
upon range of steep and inaccessible looking heights. 
The gallant Londoners had forced a passage of the Jordan 
on the night of the 21st March, in face of fierce opposition, 
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and a Brigade was already on the eastern banks. Their 
position was, however, no sinecure, as they had but a 
narrow strip between themselves and the river. As we 
looked eastwards on this morning of the 23rd we could see 
the shell bursts of our guns and of those of the Turks, 
and hear the heavy detonation of artillery echoing and 
re-echoing amongst the hills in an extraordinary way. 

When nearing Jericho Sheldon was seized with a 
desire to taste one of the tempting looking little apples 
which I have already described. Nothing would dissuade 
Him, but he would have his own way, which he regretted 
promptly enough as soon as he had taken a bite. His face 
was the picture of disgust, and I thought he was going to 
be violently sick. Copious draughts of water revived him, 
and we continued our ride into the miserable little village 
of Jericho. 

Although the surrounding country is so barren, 
Jericho itself boasts of some beautiful subtropical vegeta- 
tion. Water is plentiful, one supply coming out of the 
deep gorge called the Wadi Kelt (Vale of Achor) and 
another, known as Ain-es-Sultan, has its source about a 
mile to the north-west. 

The modern Jericho (Arabic Eriha) only contains two 
or three hundred inhabitants, who live in decrepit 
dwellings, the only other buildings being two or three 
tourist hotels (!) and a Russian hospice. 

In days gone by Jericho had beautiful, well irrigated 
gardens; it was a most fertile oasis and abounded in palm 
trees, corn and hemp fields. Nowadays these gardens 
have disappeared, except for some orange and citron 
groves through which the road runs, to the north-west of 
the village. The inhabitants are very nearly black and 
are most unprepossessing in appearance. 

The stretch of road beyond Jericho is very delightful 
with its borders of large trees and orange gardens. The 
perfume from the blossom of the oranges and citron was 
almost overpowering. After about a mile the foliage 
ceased, and we came in sight of the huge tumulus under 
which stand the ruins of the Jericho of the Old Testament. 
Excavations have revealed various buildings. 

Some years ago I attended a lecture on old Jericho, 
little dreaming that I should ever find myself there. The 
lecturer sought to explain the phenomenon of the 
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collapse of the city walls at the outburst of the Israelites’ 
shouts and trumpets. He explained that the walls of 
many of these ancient towns were built of baked mud and 
formed a link between various towers and buildings which 
were made of more substantial material. Now when the 
Israelites marched round and round Jericho with great 
show of pomp and power, the citizens were, no doubt, 
vastly entertained, and crowded in their hundreds on to 
the top of their none too solid city walls. When the 
Israelites shouted and blew their trumpets the combined 
effects of the noise and weight on the walls would cause a 
collapse in many places, thus creating breaches through 
which the victorious Israelites poured, overpowering the 
astonished Jerichoites. But Rahab, the lady who so 
kindly concealed the Israelitish agents when ‘‘ wanted ”’ 
by the civic authorities of Jericho, occupied a more sub- 
stantially built house which failed to collapse with the walls. 
The red ribbon, which she had hung outside as a sign 
to the victors, saved herself and her family from the fear- 
ful massacre which followed. All that now remains of 
Jericho (once known as the City of Palms) is a vast 
tumulus, close to which is an old reservoir filled by the 
copious Ain-es-Sultan. The temperature of the water is 
about eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and tradition states that 
Elisha healed these waters with salt, as recorded in 2 
Kings ii. 19-22. | 

After passing this pleasant spot we took a track lead- 
ing northwards and very soon found ourselves in the bare 
and arid plain of Jericho. We had no idea how far we 
might take the car, and thinking discretion the better part 
of valour, we disembarked some two miles past Jericho 
and left the car and driver in the shade (what there was of 
shade!) of a tall bush on which were growing what 
appeared to be a species of crab-apple, which Sheldon was 
anxious to sample. This time he happily listened to 
reason and left them untasted. ; 

A soldier in Jericho had told us that the 160th Brigade 
Headquarters was but a short distance up the track we were 
on. It must have been a good five miles. The heat was not 
too great as the year was young, but the air was stifling 
and we were very relieved to reach our destination. On 
our way we passed a great nest of filthy black centipedes 
—hundreds of them—a loathsome crawling mass. We 
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both ‘‘ saw red ”’ and laid about us with our sticks, killing 
hundreds of these disgusting creatures. 

We found the Headquarters of the Brigade near the 
perennial stream Wadi Aujah, which in its upper reaches 
is called Wadi Samieh. It rises in a deep gorge on the 
southern side of which was the British front line at that 
time. Down here, however, in the Jordan Valley, our 
line was some distance north of the stream. Delightful 
green foliage grows on its banks, a pleasant contrast to 
the dreary brown waste all around. 

The Brigade Commander and his Brigade-Major were 
away at the front line, but we saw the Staff Captain 
(Captain Jebb, M.C.), who told us that the Turks had 
attacked one Battalion very heavily in daylight, but had 
been driven off after suffering considerable loss. It seems 
that the attackers came forward in a series of waves, each 
wave being clad in a different coloured uniform! Jebb 
produced some bottles for our delectation, and having 
talked shop for some time, Sheldon and I started on our 
return march. It was trying enough for two persons to 
march in the atmosphere of the Jordan Valley: it must 
have been torture marching in a crowd. 

The troops who spent the summer in the Valley 
suffered severely from malaria, as mosquitoes abounded 
there. We also heard that a number of men were bitten 
a a species of viper, the victims becoming alarmingly 
Mi. 

The River Jordan, called in Arabic Esh-Sheria el- 
Kebir, winds considerably. Its total length is about one 
hundred and ninety miles, and yet the distance from the 
source to the mouth, as the crow flies, is only just over 
sixty miles. The current is swift, since the fall is over six 
hundred feet, and this fall is not reckoned from the source, 
but only from the Lake of Tiberias through which the 
Jordan flows. The present stream is comparatively narrow, 
though deep, the water being very muddy owing to the 
rapidity of the current. The Jordan rises in Mount 
Hermon, over 1,700 feet above, and finishes off at 1,300 
feet below sea-level. The banks on either side are covered 
with dense foliage. 

At this time of year the stream was swollen by the 
recent rains, and much difficulty was experienced in 
constructing pontoon bridges. Extraordinarily plucky 
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attempts were made by some strong swimmers to get 
across, and at the ancient Ford of Hajleh they were 
successful. 

We were not sorry to reach the car, and as we 
ascended the steep road towards Jerusalem we again 
noticed the very marked difference of atmosphere. he 
158th Brigade came swinging down the hill in great style 
on the march to Jericho. 

The manner in which White Hill dominated the 
Jericho road was very obvious when viewed from the east. 
It was not difficult to understand why the Turks had put 
up such a stiff fight there at the end of December. 

In order to keep in touch with the two Brigades in the 
Jordan Valley (which were temporarily at the disposal of 
‘the 6oth Division, if I remember rightly) a rear Divisional 
Headquarters was established in the Greek Hospice on the 
Mount of Olives, on the 29th. Colonel Sinclair Thomson, 
the G.S.O.1 was to ‘‘ run ”’ this, while Sheldon and his 
assistant, Derry, and myself made up the remainder of the 
S Advanced Divisional Headquarters moved down 
to the plains. 

Before we left Ramallah the Senior Chaplain, together 
with the padres of the various churches at Ramallah, held 
a short service of consecration over the fine granite cross 
which the Divisional R.E.’s had made and erected to the 
memory of the officers and men of the 53rd Division who 
fell in the neighbourhood. The cross was a very fine 
piece of work. The Christian girls of Ramallah had made 
some beautiful wreaths, which they laid at its foot, and 
the cross itself was decked with green garlands. 

The 158th Brigade Headquarters had used the Greek 
Hospice at Jerusalem as their Headquarters when on their 
way to Jericho. 

On the wall in the living-room there hung a curious 
picture, which, when looked at frontally, was a portrait 
of William Hohenzollern; when looked at from the right, 
William had disappeared and given place to the Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria, who in his turn vanished when 
viewed from the left, giving place to Tino of Greece! 

The view of Jerusalem from the Greek Hospice was 
lovely, especially at sunset. One can imagine Our Lord’s 
distress when He referred to its coming downfall. In His 
day Jerusalem, with its wonderful temple and-fine build- 
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ings, must have been a fair sight to look upon from the 
Mount of Olives. 

The gardens of the Hospice stretch some distance 
down the west side of the Mount and contain some fine 
cypress and olive trees. Below and to the left, a well 
worn track leads down to the road in the Kidron Valley. 
Up this road the grief-stricken King David is supposed 
to have fled from his turbulent, yet beloved, son Absalom. 
Below also and farther to the left, lies the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and beyond it the forbidding Valley of 
Hinnom (where the sacrifice of children to Moloch some- 
times took place in old days); also the Acaldema, or Field 
of Blood. Farther still stands Siloam (now called Silw&n) 
with its pool. 

Away to the south-west we could see the hills above 
Bethlehem—and to the north-west the great hill of Nebi 
Samwil. The western bank of the Kidron is covered with 
Mahommedan tombs, but on its eastern bank, near the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the Jews bury their dead. 

There is an uninterrupted view of the fine eastern city 
wall, with the Golden Gate and Gate of St Stephen and 
the Temple Area. Behind these are piled native houses, 
churches, mosques, minarets, and public buildings, all 
dazzlingly white in the bright sunlight, the dead white 
being relieved here and there by a gilt topped minaret, a 
clump of green cypress or a sober coloured dome, and 
behind all a sky of deepest blue. It was a lovely sight 
from a distance by day, but by moonlight it was yet more 
beautiful. The white buildings stood out with startling 
prominence against the deep shadows and the velvety sky 
with its myriads of bright stars. 

This day, the 29th March, was Good Friday, and we 
gazed upon the scene of the Great Martyrdom. 

As there was nothing much doing in the office next 
day, I wandered round the Mount of Olives, and in the 
evening Derry and I went into the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We found it well kept and protected by a wall. The 
flower beds were then ablaze with masses of spring 
flowers. There are several fine olive trees, which on 
account of their great age are propped up with piles of 
stones. 

On Easter Day we all attended early Celebration at 
Corps Headquarters Chapel in the German Hospice close 
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by. Afterwards officers gathered together in groups and 
discussed the news from France, which was alarming in 
the extreme. But the Command was quite calm about it, 
pointing out that the farther the Hun advanced the more 
difficult would his lines of communication become, also 
that he would be bound to retreat when once the allies 
again started their offensive. 

At eleven o’clock we attended a big service at the 
English Cathedral Church of St George. But how 
different it all was to the last time I was there! That was 
on Christmas Day, when, wet, cold and weary, we sang 
about ‘‘ Peace on earth,’’ with the enemy two or three 
miles off, and their guns contradicting us, as it were, with 
their hymn of hate ‘‘ War on Earth’’! Now all was 
bright: the Turks were miles away, the voice of their 
guns a mere whisper, the weather fine and warm and 
everyone dry and comfortable. In consequence the 
service was hearty, and we sung the cheerful hymns with 
gusto. There was a full choir of Christian Syrian boys 
and men, their dark hair and complexions going well with 
the white surplices and scarlet cassocks. Scattered 
amongst the congregation, which was chiefly military, 
were a number of Syrians and civilians, all looking well 
and happy and so different to what they had been when 
the British had first arrived. 

I felt it a privilege to be able to spend the Feasts of 
Christmas and Easter in Jerusalem, the home of so many 
religious associations and memories. 

I think it was just about now that we received informa- 
tion that the Division was not to have its spell of rest on 
the plains, but that it would shortly take over the Tel 
Asur line once again. It was rather a disappointment to 
us, but these things had to be treated philosophically. 
What did really disturb us was the rumour, only too 
correct, that there would shortly be a tremendous upheaval 
in the E.E.F., and that a number of British Divisions and 
Battalions would be sent to France, their places being 
taken by Indian troops. Three British Battalions from 
each Brigade were to go, the reformed Brigade would 
consist of one British and three Indian Battalions. To 
us Territorials the Indian Regiments with their different 
organisation and customs, were, of course, a mystery. It 
seemed dreadful that Battalions which had been fighting 
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side by side since 1915—I refer to our own Division— 
were now to be broken up or sent away, and it made us all 
feel very sad. Many old friends would disappear and 
Staffs would be replaced by others accustomed to the ways 
of Indian Regiments. 

During the next few days I was able to prowl about 
inside the city. I was much impressed by the Wailing 
Place of the Jews. It is very old and consists of a massive 
stone wall some sixty feet high and perhaps fifty feet long, 
and forms part of the wall surrounding the Temple Area. 
Here the Jews assemble, especially on Fridays, to bewail 
the downfall of Jerusalem and to pray for its deliverance. 
They kiss the stones and weep, the women working them- 
selves up into a terrible state of agitation. I did not 
actually see any men carrying on in this manner; those 
whom I saw were sitting about in groups, each with a 
prayer-book, reading aloud or responding quietly in 
chorus, to verses read out by one of their number. Many 
children were also present, who, evidently frightened by 
the grief of their mothers, kept up a continuous wailing. 
I have been told that this custom of wailing has now 
practically ceased since the disappearance of the terrible 
Turk, but cannot vouch for this. 


CHAPTER XXII 
NORTHWARDS AGAIN 


On the 4th April the 158th Brigade passed through 
Jerusalem on their way back to the Tel Asur line. 
Several units of the Brigade had been bombed while near 
Jericho by low flying Boche planes, and had suffered a 
number of casualties. The Divisional Commander 
returned from leave in Egypt and stayed the night at the 
Greek Hospice. He was very dejected over the approach- 
ing dissolution of the many British units within the 
Division. He went on next day to our late Headquarters 
at Ramallah, whither the remainder of Divisional Head- 
quarters had already repaired. The 160th Brigade passed 
through Jerusalem, also en route for Tel Asur, so we were 
gradually concentrating once more, much to the relief of 
the Dispatch Riders. 

On the 6th we closed down our office at the Greek 
Hospice and rejoined Headquarters. During the next 
two or three days the Division relieved the 74th Division 
in the Tel Asur line. The gallant 74th soon after sailed 
for France where, we afterwards heard, it covered itself 
with glory. 

On the 8th I accompanied Colonel Sinclair Thomson 
and Colonel Collins on a tour of inspection along the left 
of the Divisional line held by the 158th Brigade. This 
sector was astride the main Jerusalem-Nablus road, 
along high ground called the Sinjil Ridge and a lofty 
eminence known as Beachy Head. This line overlooked 
the Turkish positions in every direction. The enemy had 
made no effort to conceal his trenches, which were dug tn 
chalky ground and showed up to advantage. 

Behind the Sinjil Ridge was a conical mound called 
Et Tell, on whose summit stand the ruins of ancient build- 
ings. Behind this again rose range upon range of high, 
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steep hills which eventually became ‘‘ defended localities ”’ 
or supporting positions. Among these may be mentioned 
Burj el Lisaneh and Burj Bardawil (Baldwin’s Castle), 
each crowned with the massive ruins of old castles. In 
front of the Sinjil Ridge stood the village of Sinjil (a 
corruption of St Giles of the Crusader period) where our 
patrols and those of the enemy had many an encounter. 
On one occasion a British soldier was somewhat startled 
by a concealed Turk suddenly bumping his head against 
the muzzle of his rifle which was placed through an 
aperture in a wall. Both were considerably surprised, 
and luckily the Britisher was the first to recover his 
presence of mind, while the Turk lost his head in more 
senses than one! 

Behind the Turkish position stood the ruins of Seilfin, 
the Shiloh of the Bible. 

The ride from Ain Sinia northwards was very beauti- 
ful, as the main road follows the windings of a deep 
valley whose mage sides were draped in a mantle of many 
shaded greens, the deeper hues being provided by the 
thousands of olive trees which grew thickly in this tract 
of country. In many places the hills were terraced to 
form fig groves and vineyards, and the light green of the 
young vine leaves showed out in pleasant contrast against 
the olives. The recent rains had made everything grow, 
and there was quite a good show of grass in some parts. 
In sheltered nooks grew cyclamen, tulips and anemones, 
so for the moment we found ourselves in a paradise. 
Unhappily, before many weeks elapsed, the sun asserted 
its mastery, turning everything the colour of khaki, 
except the vines, olive trees and fig trees, which formed 
the only relief in these peculiarly drab surroundings. 

Just beyond Ain Sinia, in a pleasant olive grove, we 
found the Headquarters of the 74th Division. We were 
to take over their camp in two days’ time. On our way 
we passed a branch wadi which the Corps Commander 
named Bettwsycoed. The Engineers were constructing 
a road along the bed of this wadi. Another quarter of a 
mile brought us to the Headquarters of the 158th Brigade, 
which were dug into the steep side of the valley. During 
the early morning the Turk had made existence here 
rather miserable by dropping a series of 5:9” shells 
on the road and round the Brigade Headquarters. 
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These Headquarters were eventually moved back to 
Bettwsycoed. 

As we stood chatting with Ashton a couple of Boche 
planes flew over and met with a hot reception from the 
Archies. We were treated to a plentiful shower of shell 
splinters—one very large piece falling into our car. 

Colonel Sinclair Thomson and I pushed on to Sinjil 
Ridge and had a peep at the Turkish positions from the 
Artillery O.P. The Turks had constructed strong works 
guarding the Nablus road and had wired themselves in 
thickly. In the very far distance we could see the main 
road running along the foot of Mount Gerizim. Sundry 
motor-lorries and horse-drawn transport were visible, but 
they were quite beyond reach of our guns. 

The section of road between 158th Brigade Head- 
quarters and Sinjil Ridge was a particularly ‘‘ windy °’ 
piece of country, and loitering was not to be encouraged. 
The Turk had a nasty habit of plastering the road and 
neighbourhood with big stuff, thereby causing a number 
of casualties. 

Some heavy artillery took up position in the hollow 
between Et Tell and Sinjil Ridge, and the Turks were 
for ever searching it with their guns, and before long the 
hollow was pitted with bonnie shell craters. However, it 
was not until the beginning of July that the heavies were 
compelled to move.. They had a horrid strafing about 
that time, with a Boche plane ‘‘ spotting ’’ for the enemy 
gunners. The heavies deemed it wise to pack up, and 
shifted back about a thousand yards to the friendly shelter 
of the ‘* Pioneer Wadi,’’ whence they punished the Turk 
without further molestation to themselves. 

On the oth April, with the Divisional Chaplain, I 
visited Et Tireh, some two thousand yards west of 
Ramallah, where there were some ruins of an old church, 
and deep underground caverns with rock-hewn steps lead- 
ing down to the interior. The largest of these caves 
contained a small spring alongside of which was a hollow, 
some three feet deep and about six feet long, hewn out of 
the rocky floor, cruciform in shape. Padre Williams 
was of opinion that this may have been an old Christian 
baptising font attached to the church. This particular 
cave was full of mosquitoes. 

We measured the ruins of the church which was only 
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a small place. There were two side aisles, separated from 
the nave by two rows of what had been fine stone pillars. 
These pillars were lying about amongst the ruins; 
unfortunately none of them were intact, the bases being 
the only parts left standing. 

The east end of the church was semicircular; the 
chancel stood some two feet above the main floor and was 
approached by two steps. The side walls were three feet 
thick and were built of huge stone blocks set in mortar. 

The ruins stood in a large olive grove surrounded by 
a stout stone wall. Judging by the number of empt 
cartridge cases and clips which were lying about, both 
ours and the enemy’s, Et Tireh must have been the scene 
of hard fighting during our recent advance. 

On the roth, Divisional Headquarters took over the 
Headquarters of the 74th Division at Ain Sinia. 

I rode to Ain Sinia with Trustram Eve, going by way 
of an erstwhile front line post called Surdah, along the 
Wadi el Khurb, by a delightful bubbling little stream 
and pleasant verdure. Along here British and Turkish 
patrols had lately been wont to steal at nights. 

At the north end of the wadi we struck north-east, 
and rode into the Christian village of Bir-es-Zeit, where 
the roth Divisional Headquarters was established. Here 
we saw Armstrong (the G.S.O.3) and Powell, the Camp 
Commandant, who refreshed us on our way. We then 
turned south-east, past the shell-scarred village of JifnA, 
through Ain Sinia with its fine springs, and so to our 
destination. 

Early next morning, about four a.m.,. we were rudely 
awakened by a number of Boche planes, who bombed 
both us and an Observation Balloon Section near by. 
They missed both, but the 3rd Welsh Field Ambulance, 
commanded by Colonel John Evans, D.S.O., had a very 
bad time, the bombs falling into the very midst of the 
camp, killing and wounding a large number of men. 
The bombs were not large, but they were of a most 
unpleasant variety, in that they burst laterally, projecting 
their splinters in all directions close to the level of the 
ground. Even when lying down one was not safe. We 
heard of a man who was lying on his back in his bivouac 
shelter, and who was reported to have lost all the toes off 
one foot, so close to the ground did the splinters fly. 


Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. 


To face page 183. 
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When the raid first began it was most exhilarating to 
see the ‘‘ Strong Arm of the Law’’ making a bolt for an 
olive tree, and trying to climb it in his pyjamas! 

During the morning I escorted a General Staff Officer 
from Corps Headquarters up to the right of the left 
Brigade holding the line. Thence we were taken to a fine 
O.P. on the forward slopes of a hill called Sheikh Selim, 
held by the Battalion. In order to get there we had to 
negotiate a very exposed piece of ground and the Corps 
Headquarters man rather unwisely started flourishing a 
map. The Company Commander gave me such an 
appealing glance that I very respectfully but firmly 
suggested that this was hardly a desirable place for 
examining a map. Mercifully the hint was taken. No 
Staff Officer or Inspecting Officer has any right to flourish 
a map in full view of the enemy, for if seen he may bring 
down all kinds of unpleasantness in the way of shell fire, 
not necessarily at that time, but later, as the enemy will, 
no doubt, come to the conclusion that the position is an 
O.P. and will mark it down as a spot to be strafed. The 
carelessness and thoughtlessness of one man may brin 
a lot of trouble on the troops in that neighbourhocd. 
This was one of the first points impressed upon me when 
I began to learn Staff duties. 

We had an anxious twenty minutes whilst returning 
to the car on the Nablus road, as the Turks were search- 
ing the wadi behind Sheikh Selim and Beachy Head, 
through which we were walking, with 5-9” shells and 
were making very good practice too. On_ several 
occasions we ‘‘ adopted the prone position ’”’ in order to 
avoid the flying splinters. 

The view from the O.P. on Sheikh Selim was fine: 
we overlooked the Turkish positions as thoroughly as we 
did from Sinjil Ridge. Below and to the north-east there 
stretched a large, flat, open piece of country, already 
named ‘‘ Plumpton Plain,’’ at the western and narrow 
end of which stood the village of Turmus Aya, perched 
on a little eminence. To the south-east a small conical 
hill called Khirbet Amurieh (Khirbet: Arabic for Ruins) 
rose precipitately from the surrounding dead level. It 
was covered with olive trees and was put in a state of 
defence and heavily wired by the Turks. This hill was 
just below the O.P. and so close to it that any movement 
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on the part of the Turkish garrison was at once spotted 
by us. Consequently existence on Khirbet Amurieh, so 
far as the Turks were concerned, must have been rather 
undesirable. 

Plumpton Plain formed a sort of basin, and was 
surrounded north-east and south by high hills. On its 
west it tapered to a thin neck across which ran the Nablus 
road. The south-east corner was guarded by a series of 
small knolls, amongst which were Khirbet Amurieh, Ayr 
Hill, Turmus Top and Fife Knoll. This last proved 
somewhat of a thorn in our flesh in the forthcoming opera- 
tions. After the final smash up of the Turks in 
September, 1918, I was able to ride over the shell-pitted 
Plumpton Plain and view the British positions on Sheikh 
Selim and Beachy Head from the Turkish standpoint, and 
it was easy to see how impregnable they were. 

On the r2th April I was sent for ten days to a Battery 
of the Divisional Artillery, in order to finish off my Staff 
training. I was attached to ‘‘ A ’’ Battery of the 266th 
Brigade, commanded by a very young Regular—Mayjor 
Gammell, D.S.O., M.C.—a perfectly delightful fellow. 
I absorbed a lot of knowledge under his tuition, learning 
how to ‘‘ lay ’’ a gun and fire it and such like useful jobs. 
The scientific side of gunnery was left severely alone. At 
the end of the ten days I returned to Divisional Head- 
quarters as a ‘*‘ Compleat Gunner ’’ and received the 
nickname of ‘‘ Gunner More.”’ 

Gammell’s Battery (Field Guns) was behind Sheikh 
Selim in the midst of a charming fig grove. Near by 
was the village of Mezrah-es-Sherkiyeh, the natives of 
which displayed no interest at all in us, and kept rigidly 
within their own precincts. 

Gammell arranged a small strafe just after ‘‘ stand 
down ’’ on the morning of the 14th. We therefore 
arrived at the Sheikh Selim O.P. in good time, and as 
soon as wisps of smoke began to appear from the Turkish 
bivouacs behind the hills, Gammell dropped a few shells 
literally ‘‘ bang into the tea-cup each time,”’ if the Turk 
drinks tea with his breakfast. How the Turk must have 
hated us! 

On the 23rd I was detailed to go to the 158th Brigade 
Headquarters to act as Staff Captain while Price was in 
Egypt on leave. Apropos of the word leave, why is it 
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always pronounced leaf in the army? also why is route 
always pronounced rout? 

The Brigade Headquarters were then at the foot of 
Bettwsycoed wadi, hugging the near side of the valley. 
The Turks continually searched the lower end of 
Bettwsycoed with 5-9” shells, but they rarely succeeded 
in finding the road. Most of the shells struck the far side 
of the valley and exploded harmlessly on the slopes of 
Burj Bardawil. 

On the 25th General Vernon went on leave, and 
rearing Borthwick of the 5th R.W.F. came to rule in his 
stead. 

A most diverting episode took place on the 28th April. 
A Boche airman made a spirited attack on one of our 
observation balloons at Ain Sinia. This had already 
happened on several occasions, so the officer commanding 
the Balloon Section laid a booby trap for the next Hun. 
He sent up an old balloon, filling its car with explosives, 
which were connected by an electric cable to a switch on 
the ground. The enemy plane was to be allowed to 
approach as near as possible and then, at the psycho- 
logical moment, the explosives were to be detonated 
electrically. The Boche opened fire on the balloon from 
a respectful distance at first, but noticing that our Archies 
took no interest, he boldly came nearer. He must have 
had the surprise of his life when, with a terrific report, 
the balloon burst and disappeared into thin air, fragments 
flying in all directions. His plane swayed and jolted and 
we thought he was coming down, but he recovered him- 
self well and made off home as fast as his legs, or rather 
planes, could carry him. No doubt he received an Iron 
Cross of the first class for his prowess in bringing down 
an English balloon. It is only fair to add that some days 
later he returned and attacked a balloon in the same place 
and really brought it down this time. The balloon 
caught fire, and unhappily the observer was killed. For 
this, no doubt the German pilot received a bar to his 
Iron Cross (if there be such a thing). 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ON CLEARING VILLAGES 


AS we were now in for a period of sitting tight, 
the inevitable Defence Schemes were started and the life 
of the R.E.’s was not worth living. Brigade Schools 
were also formed where musketry, bombing and bayonet 
fighting were taught, at least the pupils learned how to 
become Instructors. 

The 158th Brigade started a school on the 29th May, 
and I, as acting Staff Captain, had to borrow such articles 
as ‘* dixies,’’ ‘‘ fanatis,’’ latrine buckets, pots and pans 
from each Battalion. The ‘‘ O”’’ side of Staff work did 
not appeal to me in the very least. I never remembered 
how many dixies or fanatis were allowed to a Battalion, 
and other such like minor details. I am firmly of opinion 
that a Staff Captain is born, not made! Perhaps the same 
i said of the ‘‘G ”’ Staff Officer, but this I hardly 
thin 

Late in the afternoon of 3oth April the Turks suddenly 
subjected Sinjil Ridge, the Nablus road and Beachy Head 
to a terrific bombardment with shells of every calibre, 
including a large number of 9:2" stuff, which blew some 
fine holes alongside the road, but did not actually strike 
it. I was up on Beachy Head and lost no time in taking 
shelter with the rest of the garrison. Fortunately the 
casualties were very few. 

It was a matter for conjecture as to why the Turks 
chose this particular time of day for a strafe. It would 
appear as though they had received a very large supply 
of ammunition—and, as a matter of fact, their guns were 
much more active from this date. They had lost an 
enormous amount of gun ammunition during the opera- 
tions in the preceding autumn, and as their lines of 
communication were not of the best, it would take them a 
long time to make up their losses. 
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Divisional Headquarters had shifted from Ain Sinia 
and was now in a beautiful spot among the olive trees at 
the upper end of Bettwsycoed road, where any breeze that 
there was could reach us. Ain Sinia, being down at the 
bottom of the valley, was most uncomfortably hot, 
besides, it was too far behind the line. 

On the 4th May I was ordered to ride out to the 
extreme right of our line, where it ended abruptly on a 
steep and high hill called En Nejmeh. There was a 
wonderful view from here of the Jordan Valley lying over 
3,000 feet below. To our right, away beneath us, the 
cavalry outpost line began, and Nejmeh was in touch with 
their flank by means of helio. One could follow the 
serpentine course of the Jordan marked out by the green 
vegetation on either bank, until the stream lost itself in 
the shining waters of the Dead Sea. Beyond the Jordan 
great clouds of dust were visible, and in places large 
scrub fires were burning, while the deep reverberations of 
guns were continually audible. The troops who had taken 
pa in a raid on Es Salt were recrossing the Jordan, the 

urks doing their utmost to harass them. Hence the 
heavy gun fire, fires and dust. An officer once described 
Nejmeh as a skyscraper from which one looked down on 
to the roofs of a mighty city (i.e., the curiously shaped 
hillocks in the Jordan Valley) and the likeness is a happy 
one. 

Below Nejmeh and to the north-east I watched a 
Turkish O.P. on the top of a small knoll among some 
dwarf trees. From there the observer could see both down 
into the valley and up towards our line. 

The climb up Nejmeh was both hot and steep, but one 
was well paid for the effort on reaching the top. The 
northern slopes fell sheer away to the bed of the Wadi 
Samieh. There was plenty of running water in this wadi, 
and it passes through an extraordinarily deep gorge on its 
course towards the Jordan. 

The eastern end of Nejmeh is not so precipitous, and 
from here we could see the cavalry helio winking up at 
us. The Turks amused themselves by throwing over 
‘‘ pip squeaks ’’ in our direction, but the range was 
too great and all the shells burst below by the Wadi 
Samieh. 

Trustram Eve and I walked up to Selwad, a small 
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village near Divisional Headquarters, in the evening. Its 
inhabitants were forced to quit before long as it was found 
most undesirable to have any natives near the firing line. 
iWe were obliged to evacuate several other villages in the 
course of the next two months. Thus Trustram Eve and 
I thought that a casual look round the place might be of 
use in the future. 

Selw4d was prettily situated on the top of a ridge, 
which sloped down to the Bettwsycoed road on the west. 
The Ridge had been defended by the Turks in the recent 
fighting, and they had constructed a series of works 
thereon, which we called the Selwad Redoubt. The village 
was surrounded with olive trees as well as figs and pome- 
granates, and near by stood an orchard in which grew a 
species of plum tree and large mulberry trees. 

As usual, all round the village was filthy, and the flies 
were loathsome. The clearing out of the inhabitants of 
these villages was a big undertaking, for, as a general 
rule, the smaller the village, the larger the population. 
When the time came for SelwAd to be evacuated, the first 
thing was to picket the village, after dark. An interpreter 
then informed the Sheikh that the inhabitants would move 
early next morning. Accordingly, at the given hour 
the entire population was conducted to a convenient 
rendezvous, where the women and children and old people 
were put into ‘‘G.S.’’ wagons. The male population, 
with true native gallantry, protested that they should ride 
and that their womenfolk should walk. We decided 
otherwise. The young men seemed very elated at the 
prospect of a change of air and scenery, and not one of the 
natives showed any resentment or dismay at being turned 
out. The affair went off without a hitch, and the entire 
crowd were escorted to places some way behind the line— 
a few, I believe, going as far as Gaza. The only event 
worth recording was the birth (prematurely) of a small 
Syrian in one of the wagons en route. A gunner 
described this in gunnery phraseology as ‘‘ a premature.’* 
The woman was put into hospital at Ramallah, where she 
and the baby throve. 

And so life went on with daily visits to some part of the 
line. On the 31st we came in for a Khamsin, the first ws 
had had up in the hills. The heat was terrific, but there 
was not the same amount of dust to contend with as down 
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on the plains. This Khamsin lasted, on and off, for 
about a fortnight, and left us rather limp. 

On 1st June I guided a Staff Officer from Corps Head- 
quarters and a French war correspondent up to Tinto 
Hill, a large eminence just behind our lines from which 
there was an excellent general view of the Turks’ position 
along our sector. The Frenchman was much impressed 
by the roughness of the country, and said that it resembled 
the Italian front, but on a much smaller scale. 

The next day an interesting personality reported at 
Divisional Headquarters, as Intelligence Officer. His 
name is withheld for obvious reasons, and I shall call him 
X. He had lived in Turkey most of his life, and had held 
an appointment there. He happened to be away on leave 
when war broke out, and immediately joined up, and was 
eventually attached to the Intelligence Corps in Palestine. 
Knowing Turkey and the Turks so well, and speaking 
their language fluently, he was of the utmost value to us. 
He was able to handle Turkish prisoners in the right way 
and to get a great deal of useful information out of them. 
On the 4th I took him up to Round Hill, which wa; held 
by a Company of my Battalion. We took with us a 
Turkish deserter—a corporal—who volunteered to point 
out the whereabouts of the Turkish machine-guns on 
Bidston Hill, a powerful position which we intended to 
raid one evening in the near future. However, we did not 
succeed in, gleaning much information from this Turk. 

On the 6th I went to Ramallah to talk over with the 
Political Intelligence Officer, Major Scott, R.E., M.C., 
a scheme whereby natives might gather in their crops 
within the prohibited area. The prohibited area was a 
strip of country about a mile and a half deep, running 
behind and parallel to the front line, into which no native 
was permitted to pass. The boundary was marked off by 
large stone cairns, covered with lime wash, and set up at 
regular intervals on the most prominent features. We 
were able to arrange for parties of natives, evacuated from 
the villages within this area, to return under escort and 
harvest their crops. 

While I was having tea with Scott, a young Turkish 
officer and his servant were brought in. Both had deserted 
at dawn that morning. The officer, a young Damascene, 
spoke English perfectly. He had been educated at the 
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American College at Beirft, where he had studied 
medicine. When war broke out he was forced to take a 
commission in the Turkish army, and was sent to Con- 
stantinople to learn his job. He said that the treatment 
he received was dreadful, and he had long ago made up 
his mind to get out of the Turkish army at the first 
opportunity. Unfortunately his regiment had been doing 
garrison work until a month before, so he had had no 
chance of deserting. However, his regiment was put in 
the line three days back, and he thereupon lost no time in 
slipping quietly over to us. He admitted that the pro- 
paganda leaflets which were dropped from aeroplanes, or 
tied on to the Turkish wire by our patrols, were having a 
very good effect, and that the Turkish authorities were 
much alarmed at the large number of desertions which 
were of daily occurrence. Any Turkish soldier discovered 
with one of these pamphlets in his possession was heavily 
punished. 

This officer’s one ambition was to be allowed to join 
the Hedjaz forces and to fight the Turk, for whom he pro- 
fessed a violent hatred. He almost screamed with rage at 
any mention of the Germans. It seems that he had been 
taught soldiering by German officers at Constantinople, 
and had gone through some rough times. According to 
him relations between the Turks and Germans were 
strained to a very dangerous degree. He referred to a 
paragraph in one of our propaganda pamphlets in which 
it was stated that ‘‘ Turkish prisoners would be treated 
well, etc.,’’ and was rather nettled at having been obliged 
to walk down from the front line as far as Ramallah. We 
pointed out that it was impossible to keep a special fleet 
of motor-cars near the front line for the conveyance of 
prisoners! We were able to assure him that the rest of 
his journey would be done by car or by train, so he 
brightened up. He wanted me to accept a small -22 
revolver, beautifully inlaid, with a mother-of-pearl butt, 
which had been given him by his father, a wealthy 
merchant in Damascus. This, of course, I refused. I 
inquired if this was the only weapon he carried, and was 
told that his automatic pistol had been taken from him by 
a German officer who had lost his own, with the remark 
that ‘‘ Anything would do for a Turk hound ’’! 

The Damascene officer’s servant was an extraordinary 
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looking individual, clad in several layers of clothes (during 
a Khamsin too!). 

The officer apologised for his own untidy kit—a bundle 
done up in a cloth—and referred wistfully to the kits of 
some British Yeomanry officers, which had been captured 
in the Sinai Desert in 1916 (we supposed he alluded to the 
Katia Battle). 

On the way back to Divisional Headquarters I passed 
another enemy officer, an Austrian Major of Artillery, I 
believe, who had likewise thrown up the sponge. He had 
been lent a horse and was all smiles and bows. 

By now we knew, more or less, what British Battalions 
were leaving for France and what Indian Battalions were 
to take their places. The whole business was most dis- 
tasteful to us, but it had to be. As far as my own Brigade 
was concerned, the 5th Battalion Royal Welch Fusiliers 
and my Battalion (the 6th) were to be amalgamated—the 
surplus officers and other ranks being sent down the line 
for disposal. The 7th R.W.F. were to be transferred to 
the 160th Brigade, the four Battalions of that Brigade dis- 
appearing. The1/1st Herefords, the 4th Battalion of the 
158th Brigade, were to go to France. 

In the 159th Brigade the 4th and 5th Welsh Regiments 
joined forces as the two Welsh Fusilier Battalions—while 
the two Cheshire Battalions, the 4th and 7th, went to 
France. The Division therefore retained its Welsh troops, 
which, after all, was right, as we were in the first instance 
a Welsh Division. 

Our Divisional Commander now started on the hard 
task of finally inspecting the departing Battalions and 
bidding them farewell. He felt it deeply, and we all 
sympathised with him and appreciated the emotion which 
he strove with difficulty to conceal during these parades. 
Officers and men alike felt it. They were going off ‘‘ into 
the blue,”’ as it were, to serve under new Divisional Com- 
manders and Brigadiers, in a totally different form of war- 
fare to what they had hitherto experienced, nor would they 
be comforted by the sight of their beloved Commander, 
General Tom Mott, walking round the line, with his 
inevitable pipe and his cheery remarks! 

On the evening of the roth June, Jimmy Morgan, of 
my Battalion, successfully raided Bidston Hill with his 
Company, capturing a machine-gun and slaying some 
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Turks. The raid was well planned, but Morgan was much 
handicapped by the fact that a large proportion of his men 
were more or less new to front line soldiering, as recent 
drafts to the Battalion contained mostly combed out 
personnel from the R.A.M.C., R.A.S.C. and R.A.O.C. 
down at the bases. They were all good fellows, so more 
power to their elbows for doing so well. Morgan lost no 
men during the raid, though several were knocked about. 
The raid had the desired effect of putting the breeze up 
the Turk, who let fly a terrific barrage after our fellows 
were all clear, thereby exposing his scheme of artillery 
co-operation in the event of our attacking Bidston Hill in 
force. The slopes of the hill, from a raiding point of 
view, were very difficult to negotiate, being very steep and 
terraced in places. 

Apropos of the combing out process, which was in 
full swing at the bases, a senior officer was sent out 
from England or France—I forget which—as a sort of 
‘* Comber-out-in-Chief,’’ and he played Old Harry among 
the ‘‘ Base (lad ’’ (Base Boys), and thinned their ranks 
considerably, only men of the very lowest category being 
retained at the bases, which was as it should be. 

The Khamsin reached its zenith in the course of the 
next three or four days. The 12th June was shrivellingly 
hot. In the evening I accompanied Wilcox and Sheldon 
to the Headquarters of the 3/153rd Rifles—one of the 
newly arrived Indian Battalions which were allotted to my 
Brigade. It was rather bewildering at first to find oneself 
amongst Indian troops, and I was much interested in the 
varidus castes and customs. The appearance of the 
Punjabi Mussulman was most striking, with his shining 
jet black hair, worn long and bobbed. The Subadar 
Major, or Senior Indian officer, was an extraordinarily 
fine specimen, standing well over six feet, and broad in 
proportion. He had most beautiful teeth which were set 
off by his black beard and moustache. He carried him- 
self superbly, and I have never set eyes on such a fine 
figure of a man. 

The 3/153rd Rifles were bivouacked in a dense fig 
grove near Taiyibeh, and were thus nicely screened from 
the prying eyes of enemy airmen. 

The smartness in saluting and drill of these Indian 
troops were a joy to watch. I was rather surprised by the 
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amount of kit which British officers of Indian Battalions 
possessed as compared with our own. Everyone seemed 
to have a small tent to himself with bed, etc., but it was 
not unlikely that most of these luxuries would go by the 
board before long, as the country did not lend itself to the 
passage of much superfluous transport, and sure enough, 
a large portion of it had to be dumped. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SAD CHANGES 


On the 15th, Colonel Sinclair Thomson, the G.S.O.1, left 
for England, to exchange with an officer holding a similar 
position at home, who, by the way, never turned up. 
Colonel Garcia from the 54th Division came in his place. 

Trustram Eve returned to Divisional Headquarters on 
the 16th, as acting G.S.O.2, Wilcox filling the temporary 
réle of G.S.O.1. 

These changes and departures were most depressing, 
and we all felt thoroughly fed up, and more or less looked 
forward to the time when we might start moving. The 
enforced inaction of the summer months was very difficult 
to endure. 

On the 20th I went to Jerusalem for a two days’ course 
on the reading and deciphering of aeroplane photographs, 
a very interesting study. I found a number of friends 
bent on the same business, and we all stayed at the 
Jerusalem Hotel. 

Captain Musgrave, G.H.QO., was a very interesting 
lecturer. The photos of villages, trees and prominent 
objects, taken from the air, were really marvellous when 
viewed through a sterescope, every little detail standing 
out with wonderful clearness. 

I met Ashton at lunch time next day; he was on his 
way home for a month’s leave. He told me that General 
Vernon had applied for me as Brigade-Major during his 
absence. In the evening Newton Jones and I went into 
the City and had a look round the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Jerusalem was considerably changed. A good water 
supply had been laid on, steam-rollers had been at work 
on the roads, business premises had been repaired and 
shops opened; the whole aspect of the place was different. 
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The inhabitants too, looked happier, and no longer 
appeared such wretched specimens as on our first arrival. 

The next morning there were lectures, and in the after- 
noon we got aboard some lorries which took us to various 
gun positions in the roth Divisional area, which we then 
compared with the air photos that had been taken of them; 
we also noted various points as to how and how not ta 
camouflage. 

On the 23rd I received orders to report next day at the 
Headquarters of the 158th Brigade, to act as Brigade- 
Major in Ashton’s absence, but I did not take over duty 
until the 27th. 

The Welsh Division was rapidly becoming Indian, as 
most of the Indian Battalions had arrived by now. 
Besides the 3/153rd Rifles, already mentioned, the 158th 
Brigade received a Battalion of Gurkhas—the 4/11th. 
These little fellows were very smart and intelligent, and 
the Gurkha orderlies at Brigade MHeadquarters soon 
became great favourites with us all. By the mercy of 
Providence General Vernon could speak their tongue after 
a fashion, so was able to get me out of many a dilemma 
when I wished to give some order. The Brigade was also 
to have the 3/154th Indian Infantry, which had not yet 
arrived. 

The 158th Brigade was at this time in reserve, and 
we had a school of instruction near our Headquarters. 
General Vernon, most strenuous of men, attended the 
early morning ‘‘ Physical Jerks ’’ parade at the school, 
however late to bed the night before, and insisted on his 
Staff doing the same. I well remember on one occasion 
we were going through an energetic performance of leap- 
frog, and General Vernon, in trying to negotiate a 
Gurkha’s broad back, failed, bringing the Gurkha down 
heavily and treading on his face, which further flattened 
that soldier’s already flat nose. The gravity of Brigade 
Headquarters was considerably upset, and it is no easy 
matter to clear a “‘ back ’’ when one is helpless with sup- 
pressed merriment ! 

The Turks did not get much breathing space during 
these days. If we were not shelling them we were enter- 
taining them in some other way, and deserters were 
flowing in. One evening a young Turkish officer turned 
up, bringing with him several men, and also a Véry pistol 
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with a number of flare signals. He informed the inter- 
reter that he had arranged to send up a couple of flares 
rom our lines next day, and that his platoon, some twenty 
or thirty men, would thereupon come over and desert to 
us. He moreover wished the English to kill his weer 
Commander if he could be captured, as he had been ill- 
treated by him. Esprit de corps! This beauty was 
allowed to fire his signals, but, as we anticipated, nothing 
further happened. 

He confirmed us in our deductions that there were some 
German Regiments spread out along the front opposite 
us. For shortly before this some Germans had raided one 
of our advanced posts without doing us any damage, but 
harming themselves considerably. They lost an officer 
and several men, and we captured a wounded N.C.O. 
who spoke English. He was most indignant with his 
Turkish ally who had informed the raiding party that there 
were no machine-guns in the post to be raided. Asa 
matter of fact we had Lewis guns in position there. 

We were now going through the hottest part of the 
year, and the valleys and hollows were stifling. There 
was very little breeze even on the hill-tops. Everything 
was burnt quite brown, except the olive and fig trees and 
the vines. 

When I reached Et Tell, on my way to visit the 
Gurkhas on Sinjil Ridge, on the rath, the Turks opened 
a violent strafe with 5:9” shells, and I had a most 
anxious time of it until I reached Battalion Head- 
quarters. I believe it was on this day that our heavies 
near Et Tell were forced to move, as the Turk had got 
ae taped nicely with the aid of a Boche “ spotting ”’ 
plane. 

On the night of the 13th I went up to the Head- 
quarters of the 267th Brigade R.F.A., commanded tem- 
porarily by Major Davy (since dead, unfortunately) to 
arrange a little strafe on some Turkish positions, as 
General Vernon thought they required some attention. I 
did not get back to our Brigade Headquarters till about 
one a.m., and two hours later was rudely awakened by 
violent enemy gun and machine-gun fire. It looked as 
though the Turks were making a heavy attack. The field 
telephone by my side started buzzing, and Colonel Parry, 
temporarily commanding the 1/5th R.W.F., who were 
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holding Beachy Head and Sheikh Selim, telephoned to sa 
that Sheikh Selim was having a pretty warm time, as well 
as Ide Hill on the right, which was held by the 159th 
Brigade. I woke the General and reported the situation 
to Divisional Headquarters. Just after this Trustram Eve 
(who had recently been appointed Brigade-Major of the 
159th Brigade) rang up, through Division, to ask if we 
could get in touch with the Battalion on Ide Hill, as the 
communications between that Battalion and the 159th 
Brigade Headquarters were interrupted. This was 
possible to arrange as the lateral communications between 
the 1/5th R.W.F. and Ide Hill were as yet intact. 

Trustram Eve said that the garrison of En-Nejmeh 
reported that there was the devil of a dust up in the 
Jordan Valley. We thought that the Turks were at last 
making the threatened attack which we had heard so much 
about from recent deserters. However, after an hour’s 
waste of ammunition, the Turks ceased fire on the 
Divisional Sector, and did not follow up with an attack. 
The Jordan Valley affair went on briskly, and it transpired 
that a German Regiment, flanked by two Turkish 
Regiments, heavily attacked the Australians at Abu Tellul, 
which was surrounded by deep wadis. The enemy attack 
was temporarily successful, but the Australians immediately 
counter-attacked, retook the place, slew a large number of 
Germans, and captured nearly three hundred, with twelve 
officers, and a number of Turks, besides making a good 
haul of machine-guns and automatic rifles. We heard 
that the captured Germans were fiercely bitter against the 
Turks, who had not advanced in conjunction with them as 
arranged. The Turkish gunners had altogether ignored 
the German signals as to lifting their gun-fire, and had 
shortened the range, thereby getting the Boche in the 
hindquarters and making a fine old mess of him. 

While this fight was raging it was noticed that a large 
number of the enemy were forming up opposite a ford 
over the Jordan, called El Henu. Some of our cavalry 
rode out to the fray, and as the nature of the ground was 
in their favour, they were able to get quite close to the 
Turks without being seen. They then charged in fine 
style and gave the Turk a particularly rough time, as well 
as capturing his machine-guns. 

Our Division had only a very few casualties from the 
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shelling, and I do not think the Australian casualties were 
unduly heavy. 

We now received orders that the 53rd Division would 
shortly be relieved by the 6oth Division, and that we 
should go behind the line to a reserve area to reorganise 
and train the new Battalions. The 179th Brigade of the 
60th Division was to relieve us, and its Brigade-Major, 
Major Heath, D.S.O., of the 7th Cheshires, came and 
stayed the night with us on the 16th, when he and I fixed 
up the details for the relief. 

General Humphreys, D.S.O., who commanded the 
179th Brigade, arrived on the 18th, and the 60th Divisional 
Commander, General Sir John Shea, paid us a visit as 
well. The next day Heath arrived with his Brigade 
Headquarters, and on the 2oth we completed the relief. 
The Brigade moved during the day to a spot.among the 
olive trees near Jifna. I rode thither with the General. 
As soon as it was dark the Brigade set out on its night 
march to Ain Arik, some eight or nine miles away, and 
where there was a good water supply. It was very 
pleasant there, and there was plenty of water, which 
meant that there were also plenty of mosquitoes, too, 
unfortunately. 

Brigade Headquarters was in charming surroundings 
amongst some fir trees (the only place in Southern 
Palestine where I saw firs) overlooking the deep Wadi 
Kelb. The view from the Mess Tent was very fine, 
Below us, in a grove of pomegranates, was a fine spring 
which flowed into an ancient masonry cistern, some thirty 
yards long by fifteen broad, and about five feet deep. 
Bathing parades were organised, and everyone revelled in 
the gaunge into the cool depths. 

n our arrival at Ain Arik we found the first Battalion 
Cape Corps, which was en route to join the 160th Brigade. 
The men were fine looking fellows, very swarthy in com- 
plexion, and were excellent soldiers. They rendered a 
very good account of themselves in the fighting later on. 

he village of Ain Arik, which is built on the.eastern 
slopes of a deep valley, is more or less Christian, and was 
one of the cleanest villages that I saw in Palestine (which 
is not saying much). The roth Division had its Head- 
quarters here during the early spring of 1918, and this 
may have had something to do with its clean condition. 
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The Sheikh of the village, a Roman Catholic, named 
Said, spoke English perfectly and was a much travelled 
man, having been to England, France and Germany. 
He had been a chief dragoman for a tourist agency in 
former days. William Hohenzollern, when in Palestine, 
had bestowed an order upon him, and he also possessed 
various other foreign decorations. He was a fine looking 
man of about fifty, and wore European garb, with the 
tarbush. His very pretty daughter also spoke quite good 
English. Said himself had equal command of English, 
French, German, Italian, Turkish and Syriac. 

He paid a call on Brigade Headquarters on the 22nd 
and asked permission to open a small outdoor restaurant 
where he would sell eggs, omelettes, fruit, etc. This the 
General granted, provided that he ran the affair on 
Sanitary lines. Said also became purveyor of eggs, fruit 
and fowls to the Brigade and Battalion Headquarters 
Messes and did a tremendous trade while we were all at 
Ain Arik. 

My first job there was to divide the Brigade area into 
sections, giving each unit a piece of ground for train- 
ing purposes and an area for whose cleanliness that unit 
would be responsible. We marked out the confines of the 
whole with large cairns, and warned natives off the 
premises. 

The next thing was to construct a sports ground, with 
football fields and a large racing track. The track was 
a quarter of a mile long, in the form of a rough oval 
and skirted a large olive grove. Within the grove we 
had the inevitable bayonet fighting course, tug-of-war 
grounds and an officers’ club. 

The Brigade was in for a month’s stiffish training, but 
there was to be as much amusement as possible for every- 
one, and the General gave a series of dinner-parties at 
which officers could meet each other, and an officers’ club 
was also very useful in this respect. 

I felt very sad over the approaching break up of my 
Battalion and its amalgamation with the 5th R.W.F. But 
both officers and men knew that they were in good com- 
pany and would not be made to feel strangers in any way. 
After the amalgamation had taken place it was very 
pathetic to see the surplus officers and men from both 
Battalions trailing away into the unknown. 
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On the 27th I dined with my Battalion on the occasion 
of its break up. Much fizzy wine was consumed, and an 
ultra cheery evening ensued. [| left at a respectable hour, 
having to be up betimes next day to watch Battalions at 
work, with the General. I must confess that my head 
felt rather ‘‘ fat ’’ by then, and most of the officers of my 
Battalion were also somewhat languid ! 

On 1st July General Vernon addressed the sth and 6th 
Battalions Royal Welch Fusiliers on parade, and explained 
to them the reasons of their amalgamation (which was 
to take place on the following day) in a few well chosen 
words. 

On the evening of 1st August Price and I went to 
Ramallah to dine with No. 2 Mess at Divisional Head- 
quarters. All the old members of the Mess had been 
collected in order to bid Uncle Pateshall—the D.A.A.G.— 
farewell. He was leaving to make way for Major Niven 
of the Indian Army. So ‘‘ the exigencies of the Service ”’ 
ee aa phrase!) demanded. The only original 

taff Officer left at Division was Sheldon, the 
D.A.Q.M.G., who remained high and dry amid the horrid 
changes around him. 

Our Brigade Sports on the 3rd August went off 
extremely well. The Indian and Gurkha Regiments pro- 
vided some amusing side shows in the form of Indian 
dances, clowns and processions. In one of the processions 
was an ingeniously constructed dummy elephant, howdah 
and all complete. In the evening the Divisional Concert 
Party gave a show, having fixed up their stage on the 
football ground during the day. The Indians seemed to 
be much impressed by the “‘ girls ’’ of the party. 

The 3/154th Battalion Indian Infantry having arrived, 
I visited the Colonel and Adjutant on the 4th and 
para the latter with a mighty bundle of papers (which 

ad been handed over by the late 6th R.WE) for bis 
‘* information and necessary action.’’ I left him deeply 
immersed in these. 

In order to solve the signalling difficulty with these 
Indian Battalions each Battalion was given four British 
Signallers. Signalling schools were organised for the 
Indians within the Brigade, and there was also a large 
Corps school at Jerusalem. The Indians were wonderfully 
quick at picking the work up, for it must be remembered 
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that they were obliged to learn the English block capitals 
and their corresponding signs in morse and semaphore; 
the message itself being so much Greek to them when 
written. 

On the 5th Brigadier-General Pearson, the Brigade 
Commander, 160th Brigade, who was temporarily com- 
manding the Division while General Mott was away on 
leave, came and inspected one Company from each of the 
new Battalions,. including the amalgamated 5/6th R.W.F. 
I think it must be rather a delicate matter for a Brigadier 
to inspect a Brigade other than his own, in the same 
Division, as every Brigade Commander has his own ideas 
which he cannot very well force on the other Brigade 
Commanders. There was one innovation, however, which 
General Pearson introduced into the 158th and 159th 
Brigades, and which he had previously introduced into his 
own Brigade; this was the wearing of the puttee “‘ upside 
down,’’ like the mounted services, i.e., finishing off at the 
ankle instead of below the knee. I fancy this leaves the 
circulation freer; it certainly looks well, the only objection 
being that one gets an ‘* underlap ”’ in the twist instead 
of an ‘‘ overlap,’’ which is apt to let the water through the 
sock and boot. 

On the 12th August I dined at the 3rd Welsh Field 
Ambulance. As we Sat outside the Mess tent after dinner 
the sky was suddenly illumined by countless gun flashes, 
and the air vibrated with muffled detonations. The great 
Hush! Hush! raid by the Irish on a big Turkish position 
called Ghurabeh Ridge was taking place. The ridge 
stood to the north-west of Sinjil Ridge and was over 
nine hundred feet high, with rough, steep sides. The 
Turkish defences were protected with much wire. Colonel 
Wildblood, D.S.O. (afterwards Brigadier-General), com- 
manding the Leinsters, stage-managed this operation. 
Later in the year I met him, and he showed me the com- 
plete orders, which contained all kinds of ingenious devices 
for deceiving the Turk. The raiders brought back over 
two hundred prisoners, including seventeen officers (one a 
Battalion Commander) and thirteen machine-guns. The 
Turkish losses in killed were very heavy and not many of 
the Ghurabeh garrison, some eight hundred of all ranks, 
with thirty-six machine-guns, escaped. One has to see the 
Ghurabeh position in order fully to appreciate the great 
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work accomplished by the raiding party, which consisted 
of Irish and Indian troops. 

On the 16th we received orders to move into the line 
on the 2oth and relieve the 180th Brigade on the sector of 
line opposite the Ghurabeh Ridge, and very glad I was 
to hear we were to leave Ain Arik. 

On the 18th Glynne Jones, of the 5/6th R.W.F. (who 
was Carrying out the duties of Brigade Signalling Officer 
while ‘‘ Bill’? was away on leave in England), and I 
wangled a car out of the D.A.O.M.G. and motored to the 
Headquarters of the 180th Brigade to fix up details of the 
relief. We had a highly adventurous journey, the car 
breaking down five times and ‘puncturing twice. The 
180th Brigade Headquarters were surrounded by olive 
trees and vines in a broad wadi which somehow had 
escaped being named either by us or by the people of the 
country. 

The Divisional front astride the Nablus road had been 
considerably extended westwards and now included a 
Brigade frontage to the west of Sinjil Ridge, including 
some large Supporting Points. The line ran along very 
high ground and it was most arduous going to reach any 
of the Battalion Headquarters. The positions were covered 
with vines and fig trees, the fruit of both being now ripe, 
and very excellent it was. It seemed so odd to pick grapes 
as one might pick blackberries in England! 

After lunch, on the roth, Sheikh Said came to Brigade 
Headquarters and paid us all a very cordial farewell. As 
we shook hands with him he kissed our hands, bending 
very low in the most courtly manner. He had good reason 
to regret our departure, as he had made a fortune during 
our stay at Ain Arik. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


THAT evening the Brigade set out on its dusty trek back to 
the line. I remained at Ain Arik until the column had 
departed. I then rode on and met Price on an open piece 
of ground, called the Plateau, at the top of the ascent, near 
Bir-es-Zeit, where he had brigaded the transport earlier 
in the day. As each Battalion arrived its transport fell in 
behind. By this means the Wadi Dougal road, never very 
good, was kept clear of wheels and the fatiguing ascent 
made easier. When all was clear I rode on to Brigade 
Headquarters. 

The next day the two Battalions detailed for the line 
moved off from their temporary bivouacs and carried out 
the relief. It was a colossal climb. Our sector was 
opposite the Ghurabeh Ridge and separated from it by a 
prodigiously deep and steep sided wadi called Wadi 
Gharib, which had numberless offshoots running up to our 
line, most handy for the night patrols. All those offshoots 
were registered by our trench-mortars. 

On the 21st poor old Price was so ill that he was carted 
off to hospital for a while, much against his will. I felt 
horribly ill, but managed to evade the M.O.’s. My interior 
anatomy gave me hell! 

At this time influenza ‘‘ bumped ”’ the Brigade 
heavily. The Indian and Gurkha Regiments all went 
down like flies, together with their British officers. The 
attacks only lasted four days, but were very severe and 
left everyone very weak. The Battalions in the line had 
to be reinforced by men from the reserve Battalions, and 
a C.O. at one time might be holding his sector with a 
Battalion containing men from every Battalion within the 
Brigade. The re-shuffing was most annoying. In 
addition to this the G.S.O.1 began a series of demonstra- 
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tions somewhere behind the line on the tactical use of 
Lewis guns, to which we had to send so many men from 
each Battalion. How we cursed those demonstrations! 
But by the end of the first week in September everyone, 
except the 5/6th R.W.F., had undergone his attack of 
flu, so we were not so hard pressed. The 5/6th R.W.F. 
and Brigade Headquarters reserved their influenza for a 
later date. 

On the 23rd August General Mott and Lockett, his 
A.D.C., came to lunch. Both had just returned from 
leave in England and cheered us up with the good news 
of the Western Front. On that day Johnny Gunn, of 
‘* guide and night marching ’’ fame, came to Brigade 
Headquarters to give a hand in Price’s work. 

On the 26th a Corps Competition took place near. 
Ramallah, the event being the manipulation of the Lewis 
gun by its ‘‘ Number one,’’ who were blindfolded. As far 
as I can remember, the competitors stripped their guns, 
placing the parts on a ground sheet on their right, in which- 
ever order they preferred. They were then blindfolded, 
and at a signal began to assemble the gun. When com- 
pleted, they tore the bandage from their eyes, ran a 
hundred yards, flopped down and came into action, going 
through the loading and firing motions. Marks were 
awarded for the correct assembling and time taken. This 
competition was always one of the events in a Battalion or 
Brigade Sports, and there were two Indians in the 3/153rd 
Rifles, one a Lance-Naik and the other a Sepoy, who 
became extraordinarily proficient, and their dexterity in 
assembling the Lewis gun blindfolded was marvellous. 
The Corps Commander was present at this particular 
competition and distributed the prizes. 

Now that we were settled in the line I started a Defence 
Scheme, to be embodied in the usual Divisional affair. 

The hills round Brigade Headquarters swarmed with 
rock partridges—the chukar—General Vernon used to go 
out in the early morning or late evening with his gun and 
never came back empty handed. Occasionally he lent me 
his gun, but I was never as successful as he, although on 
one occasion I bagged a gazelle, much to the joy of the 
Gurkha orderly who accompanied me, and who carted the 
carcass back to camp and did the necessary butcher’s work 
with his kukhri, 
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The 31st brought us tidings of the death of dear old 
Duke Whitehouse in France and of a number of other old 
friends who had but lately left the Division. Very sad 
news for us all. 

The next fortnight was crammed with conferences of 
all kinds and reconnaissances with reference to the 
approaching ‘‘ Day.’’ Papers were coming in more 
numerously than ever, and the clerks were at it morning, 
noon and night. On the 3rd September General Vernon 
and I motored to the 160th Brigade Headquarters and 
accompanied General Pearson to the O.P. on Rock Park, 
which overlooked the Wadi Samieh basin and the Turkish 
positions beyond. Rock Park was one of the positions 
held by the right Brigade of the Divisional front. It was 
‘on this right flank that our Division was to concentrate its 
energies in the forthcoming push. 

On the 6th the Divisional Commander inspected the 
3/154th Infantry, which was the last Indian Battalion to 
join the Division. Most of the sepoys of this Battalion 
were very raw, and we had been hard at work training them 
since their arrival at Ain Arik. They shaped very well, 
but a most unfortunate incident happened to the Battalion 
when holding the line within the next few days. A sepoy 
suddenly ran amok one afternoon—shot the Subadar 
Major and another Indian officer dead, wounded another, 
and then shot himself before anything could be done to 
stop him. Colonel Davson, the C.O., was greatly dis- 
tressed, especially as the Subadar Major and the Jemadar 
were both excellent officers. 

The 15th brought us the news that Ashton was not 
returning to Palestine, but had been whisked off to France 
at the end of his leave at home—very grievous tidings. 

Orders had now been received for ‘‘ The Day,’’ which 
started on the evening of the 18th. The 158th Brigade 
would not operate as a Brigade that evening, but was split 
up—two Battalions operating under another Brigade— 
while a third Battalion, the 4/11th Gurkhas, would raid 
Turmus Aya, acting under General Vernon’s orders; the 
fourth stood by, ready for the next move. On the 16th our 
Brigade was relieved in the line by a composite force 
named ‘‘ A ’”’ Group Reinforcements, consisting of Indian 
Pioneers, troops from the reinforcement camp at Jerusalem 
and other odds and ends. On the 17th Brigade Head- 
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quarters moved to the site just vacated by the 159th 
Brigade at the top end of Bettwsycoed, and the next 
twenty-four hours were the most peaceful I had known 
for weeks. 

As far as the 53rd Division was concerned, the tactics 
to be adopted were, in the first place, to leave the strong 
Turkish positions covering the Nablus road, severely 
alone, and to move forward along the right flank so as to 
be in a more favourable position to advance with the 
remainder of the front and block up the various roads lead- 
ing to the Jordan Valley down which Johnny Turk would 
either attempt to escape or up which he might move rein- 
forcements. The 160th Brigade was entrusted with this 
move; it was a bold piece of work to carry out as there was 
a considerable gap between their right flank and the troops 
in the Jordan Valley. In addition to this, the country was 
very rough—consisting of high hills and deep wadis. 

The 159th Brigade was to operate on the left of the 
160th Brigade, reinforced by one of our Battalions, whose 
duty it was to make a demonstration on the curious little 
eminence—Khirbet Amurieh—and attack a small hill 
called Fife Knoll, which was both steep and rugged and 
contained strong defences. This was, roughly therefore, 
the preliminary operation which had to be undertaken 
before the general move forward. 

On the night of the 18th-19th September the ball was 
opened. The 160th Brigade made a great advance and 
seized the village of El Mugheir and the important position 
of Khirbet Jibeit, from which the movements of the enemy 
in the Jordan Valley could be watched. The rsoth 
Brigade was held up, after seizing the great position called 
Bidston Hill, by a strong series of Turkish works on a hill 
named Khirbet Abu Malul, which resisted the efforts of 
our troops although stormed many times. Much hand to 
hand fighting took place, and a nice little batch of prisoners 
was taken. 

The 3/153rd Rifles, lent to the 159th Brigade, had two 
tasks to perform—one being to make a demonstration on 
Khirbet Amurieh—the other to attack and seize a series of 
small hills culminating in Fife Knoll. Both these opera- 
tions were simultaneous with the Gurkha raid on Turmus 
Aya near by. 

The Turks made a great stand on Fife Knoll, and such 
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was the steepness of the approach that they were able to 
hurl a bomb barrage down on our men, causing very 
considerable damage. 

The raid on Turmus Aya was not a great success. 
One company was detailed for the purpose, and the 
approach march was accomplished without incident, and 
the necessary dispositions for the raid carried out. A 
Turkish post was rushed on the outskirts of the village, 
but the noise of conflict warned the Turks in the village 
that they were about to be attacked. They were naturally 
very much on the qui vive, as the din of battle on their left 
would warn them that big doings were afoot. A great 
burst of machine-gun fire broke out from the village as 
well as from the Turkish positions behind which quite 
defied the Gurkhas’ gallant attempts to advance. Towards 
dawn the Gurkha Company retired to its own Battalion 
and the Turks hastily evacuated the village, so the raid 
had this effect, that ona Aya would not be a thorn in 
our sides for the forthcoming operations. 

Early on the roth, the General and I went up to 
Advanced Divisional Headquarters, where we received 
orders for the next phase of the operations, to the effect 
that next morning at dawn (subject to Abu Malul and a 
great hill called Hindhead having fallen into our hands), 
the 158th Brigade would bump off into ‘‘ the Blue ’”’ and 
seize certain roads leading into the Jordan Valley, and 
thus deny all means of escape to the Turks. By dawn 
all Battalions of the Brigade would be under General 
Vernon’s orders once again and would concentrate behind 
Hindhead on an open piece of ground called Merj Sia. 
Previous to this, however, the Gurkhas and 3/153rd Rifles 
would construct a gun road along the narrow and rocky 
neck which formed the approach to Merj Sia. We were 
not to await any artillery support, but to go hell for leather 
Straight ahead—an order which sounds very easy on 
paper ! 

The previous night’s operations had been very 
satisfactory on the whole, and the casualties not unduly 
heavy in proportion to the advantages gained. A good 
batch of prisoners was collared, including a fair sprinkling 
of Germans. 

During the day, Brigade Headquarters moved up near 
Divisional Headquarters on Chipp Hill, in readiness for 
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the evening’s move. In the afternoon the General and I 
went to the top of Chipp Hill and studied the country 
opposite from its forward slopes. This would not have 
been possible before last night’s push. Soon after 
dark the General, Price, Johnny Gunn and myself moved 
forward down the steep Strand road into the deep Wadi 
Kola. Our artillery was bombarding Abu Malul heavily, 
and our horses were very restive as the shells came 
whistling overhead. - When once into the wadi things 
were quieter, as the artillery ceased fire and left the infantry 
to finish off the Turks on Abu Malul. However, the Turk 
did not wait to greet our fellows, and hurriedly made him- 
self scarce. The 5/6th R.W.F. took over Hindhead and 
garrisoned it. 

As soon as word arrived that Abu Malul was taken, 
the Gurkhas and 3/153rd Rifles dashed ahead to their road- 
making. We moved forward to Hindhead and got in 
touch with the 5/6th R.W.F. and by dawn the Brigade 
be concentrated at Merj Sia, a small plain below Hind- 

ead. 

At daybreak the General and I went to the top of Hind- 
head. Away to the right there was a great rattle of rifle 
and machine-gun fire, our troops on Khirbet Jibeit being 
very heavily counter-attacked, so much so that we had to 

ive ground which was recaptured later during the day. 

e 1st Battalion Cape Corps had a bad knocking about, 
losing heavily in officers and men. Very fine fellows they 
were too. 

General Vernon ordered the Gurkhas and 3/153rd 
Rifles to advance against a large hill called Birket el Kus. 
The approach was an awkward business, the conforma- 
tion of the country being such that the attackers were 
exposed to enfilade fire from both flanks, as well as from 
the front. The going was therefore very slow, and it was 
not until the evening that the position became ours. 

Just before dark the Turks subjected Hindhead and 
Merj Sia to a most intense bombardment with 5-9” shells, 
the 3/154th Infantry, which was concentrated in a small 
wadi to await the advance, receiving several salvos into 
its midst, which did much damage. Most of the Sepoys 
in this Battalion had not as vet been under fire, so their 
feelings can be imagined. They stood it very well, not- 
withstanding. The General, Colonel Borthwick of the 
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5/6th R.W.F., and I were near this Battalion during the 
bombardment, and shells were bursting all around us. I 
received a tremendous whack on the rim of my tin hat 
which made me feel very sick and gave me a hundred 
horse-power headache for several hours ! 

_ Our Battalions on Birket el Kus were relieved by 
Battalions of the 160th Brigade early in the evening, and 
at about midnight the Brigade moved forward with its 
advance guard. We had to feel our way very cautiously 
as a thick fog came down and it was intensely dark. The 
column moved along a rough road made by the Turks. 
The 159th Brigade followed after us but moved away to 
the left flank at dawn. 

At dawn the 158th Brigade concentrated behind a 
knoll called En Nejmeh, two thousand yards north-east of 
the village of Mejdel Beni Fadl, the late Headquarters of 
the Turkish 20th Corps. Sundry conflagrations within 
and around the village showed that the Turks had 
destroyed many stores and papers before leaving, which 
indeed was the case. Near the village the large gun which 
had bombarded Ramallah was discovered. It had been 
thrown off its mounting by the Turks. 

After a brief halt at dawn to await reports from 
aeroplanes, we received orders to advance and seize the 
villages of Akrabeh and Yanun, together with the high 
ground behind them. By so doing we should command 
several roads leading into the Jordan Valley and also over- 
look the broad plain at the top end of which lies Nablus 
(ancient Shechem). 

General Vernon accompanied the Divisional Com- 
mander and G.S.O.1 to the top of En Nejmeh where he 
received his instructions for the day’s programme. There 
was a rather wonderful view northwards from En Nejmeh. 
Below, there spread out a fan-shaped plain, closed in east 
and west by high rounded hills. Beyond the plain rose 
a steep range of hills at the foot of which nestled Akrabeh 
and Yanun, on the west and east respectively, about two 
thousand five hundred yards apart. Many olive trees grew 
on Khirbet el Kerum, the hill behind Akrabeh. It is 
worthy of note that since leaving the Tel Asur line we had 
been operating in singularly bare country, with no olive 
trees or green vineyards to relieve the monotonous khaki 
shade of everything. The hills we were now about to 
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approach marked the beginning of a more fertile and green 
country. The hill behind Yanun was called El Tuwanik, 
and was crowned by a large Trigonometrical Survey 
Point. 

The plan of campaign was for the 5/6th R.W.F. to 
picket the hills to the east of the plain and also to take up 
a line on a ridge opposite Akrabeh. The 3/154th Infantry 
would then push out, pass through the 5/6th R.W.F. and 
attack the village. This having been done, they would 
carry on their advance until they were in possession of 
Khirbet el Kerum. Meanwhile the 3/153rd Rifles would 
move eastwards and seize Yanun and El Tuwanik, thence 
descend into the Nablus Plain and occupy, with the 
Gurkhas, the villages of Beit Furik and Beit Dejan, there- 
by blocking both roads which passed through these 
villages to the Jordan. 

I wrote out the necessary operation order for all this, 
and the General, Johnny Gunn and I established our 
Headquarters amongst the boulders on Nejmeh and 
watched the 5/6th R.W.F. spread themselves over the 
plain in artillery formation. The Turks then started 
shelling, not so much the advancing troops, but those 
awaiting their turn to move off behind En Nejmeh. It 
was a fine sight to see the orderly little groups of men 
in single file moving off in perfect formation across the 
open ground, never deviating to right or left as the shells 
began to fall. The morning was lovely, with a nice cool 
breeze. Would that such a breeze could have continued 
all day! 

Presently the helio from the Headquarters of the 5/6th 
R.W.F. winked out to us the message that the Battalion 
had arrived at its allotted stations, so the 3/154th Infantry 
began to move off. They had not been long started before 
we noticed a large crowd of prisoners coming from the 
direction of one of the hills picketed by the 5/6th R.W.F. 
The total bag was about two hundred, together with a 
Turkish Colonel and several officers. It seems that this 
batch of Turks had only previously evacuated Mejdel Beni 
Fadl, and were in hiding in a neighbouring wadi, await- 
ing an opportunity to escape down the Jordan, when they 
were rudely surprised at being surrounded by British 
troops and at finding many Lewis guns trained on them. 
Discretion being the better part of valour in such cases, 
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they gave themselves up. Nevertheless the Turkish 
Colonel was most indignant at being captured ! 

Meanwhile the 3/154th Infantry advanced steadily 
under shell-firee The enemy guns were in action at 
Yanun; they gave themselves away by throwing up a 
cloud of dust after each discharge. As soon as we were 
able to get some artillery up into position behind En 
Nejmeh, a number of salvos were fired at this tempting 
target, with most salutary effect. A large force of Turks 
was also spotted crossing over a field near Yanun towards 
the high ground behind. We dropped a lot of high 
explosive shells into this little lot, and made rather a mess 
of them, as we afterwards discovered. 

To revert to the 3/154th Infantry : when they were near- 
ing Akrabeh they came under intense machine-gun fire 
from the Turks who were cosily entrenched above the 
village, and in many of the houses as well. The advance, 
however, was kept up, and then our artillery galloped 
forward over the plain and came into action in the open 
country and gave the Turks a hot time. In vain did the 
Turkish (or Austrian) gunners do their best. Their guns 
were soon silenced and removed, and the infantry charged 
into Akrabeh, bombed the Turks out of the houses and 
drove them up the slopes of Khirbet El Kerum. The 
Turks at Yanun made off over El Tuwanik, being much 
harassed by our gunners. Those that tried to escape into 
the Jordan Valley via Beit Furik and Dejan roads, walked 
into the arms of the British troops operating in that delect- 
able tract of country, while those that continued their 
flight in a northerly direction, being joined by others, were 
bombed heavily by the Royal Air Force. The main road 
from Nablus to the Jordan Valley passes through a deep 
and narrow gorge formed by the Wadi Farah. The road 
is dug into the steep slope, and below it the ground falls 
sheer away to the bed of the wadi. Along this road a 
great column of the enemy was moving with guns, 
transport and lorries. The Royal Air Force spotted all 
this and most successfully bombed the head of the column 
to start with, thereby blocking the road, and afterwards 
panic reigned supreme. Part of the column tried to escape 
by yet another road, only to undergo the same experience. 
A large number of guns with many lorries and transport 
vehicles were abandoned by the Turks and captured by 
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the British troops, the fleeing Turks themselves being 
taken soon afterwards. 

As soon as Akrabeh had fallen, the 3/153rd Rifles 
moved out to Yanun and pushed up to Tuwanik. At mid- 
day the General ordered me to go ahead and get in touch 
with the Commanding Officer of that Battalion and deliver 
special orders to him. I rode as hard as I could in order 
to catch up with the Battalion, and luckily found Colonel 
Kidd (the C.O.), at Akrabeh, just as he was about to leave 
for El Tuwanik. 

My job was to open an advanced Headquarters near 
Akrabeh, where I was presently joined by the General, 
Gunn and Colonel Garcia, the G.S.O.1. The latter passed 
some orders from the G.O.C. over to us, and we remained 
where we were until dusk. 

In the meantime, the 5/6th R.W.F. moved forward 
and took over El] Tuwanik from the Indians, who, together 
with the Gurkhas, occupied Beit Furik and Beit Dejan 
after dark. These Battalions picked up large batches of 
Turks, who were awaiting their arrival in order to give 
themselves up. At one place three or four Turks were 
discovered sleeping round a small camp fire, in complete 
ignorance that their pursuers were in close proximity, and 
were both surprised and glad to be taken! In another 
place, the advance guard of one Battalion was considerably 
astonished to find a small Turkish column moving along 
parallel to itself, the Turks blissfully unconscious of the 
state of affairs. These were also captured. All these 
prisoners were totally ignorant of what had happened to 
the Turkish Army. It seems that all their communica- 
tions had been cut and confusion reigned supreme on all 
sides. It was every man for himself, and devil take the 
hindmost ! 

At dusk we mounted our horses and headed for the 
slopes of Tuwanik, whither the remainder of Brigade 
Headquarters had already repaired. We passed through 
Yanun and across the field where we had shelled the Turks 
that morning. Many grim reminders of this were lying 
about, and the air in the neightourhood was none too 
healthy. After going through the village oy way led 
through a large olive grove which had formerly been the 
site of a large Turkish hospital. A huge crescent of black 
stones, built into a background of white stones, was laid 
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in an Open space near by, as a warning to British aircraft 
not to drop their bombs there. 

Leaving the olive grove, we began to ascend a narrow 
rough path along which the fleeing Turks had discarded 
their stick bombs, and it was marvellous how our horses 
avoided stepping on these infernal machines. Farther on 
we stopped to water them at the village well. It was very 
nearly dry, as a Battery of Royal Field Artillery, which 
was in position close by, had been watering its horses 
there that evening, and the supply was not rapid enough 
to meet the demand. The well was very deep, but by 
means of a rope and puttees knotted together, we were 
able to draw up several canvas buckets full of water, and 
give our horses a drink. Poor brutes! They were 
mad with thirst. They had been obliged to go very 
aa of water for the last four of five days, like all 
of us. 

We eventually reached Brigade Headquarters, and 
having received reassuring reports from the advanced 
Battalions, and transmitted the information to Divisional 
Headquarters, I got into my valise as I was, slipped on a 
Balaclava helmet, and fell asleep immediately. 

Next morning a good water ration arrived on camels, 
and we had a blesséd bath and got into a change of 
raiment. The General and I went to the top of Tuwanik 
and looked across the broad and fertile plain of Sahel 
Mukunah, at the north-western corner of which, where it 
narrows up between Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal 
(Jebel Et Tor and Jebel Sulémfyeh) lies Nablus. Nablus 
was quite obscured by the dust stirred up by the British 
columns. The town had fallen on the preceding day and 
was thick with troops, large parties of which were moving 
a a a north-easterly direction, to chase the sorely tried 

urk. 

The Divisional Commander came up and visited us in 
the late afternoon, and told us that the Division would 
probably go back to the Tel Asur area in a day or two. 
The cavalry were pushing ahead at a tremendous pace, and 
the mere infantryman was not needed. 

_ At about ten-thirty that evening we were surprised to 
hear an aeroplane come over the camp, flying very low. 
Next day we heard that it was a Boche machine which had 
come over from the east of the Jordan and had hopelessly 
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lost its bearings. It made a forced landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nablus and was captured. 

On the 23rd I went up a hill to the east of our camp and 
got a wonderful view of the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sea. To the south-west our old friend Tel Asur stood up, 
head and shoulders above the surrounding country. It 
was over twelve miles distant from El Tuwanik, so we had 
covered a large stretch of country of most terribly difficult 
going during the last four days. 

We received orders to move next day to Kuzah, a small 
village a few miles south of Nablus, where the Brigade 
would work at repairing the Nablus main road. The other 
two Brigades were to work south of us. So on the 24th 
the Brigade said farewell to Tuwanik and marched away 
in two columns—two Battalions via the Wadi Jenab, and 
two along a deep and winding gorge which connects 
Yanun with Awerta, and opens out on to the Nablus 
Plain. By the way, Awerta is the traditional site of the 
tombs of Eleazer and Phinehas, the son and grandson of 
that remarkable ecclesiastic, Aaron. 

The Turks had constructed fairly good roads along 
both these wadis. The General left me with a few 
Signallers at Brigade Headquarters with instructions to 
close down when I received orders from Divisional Head- 
quarters. Everyone then set forth. At midday Major 
Willis, the G.S.O.2, came along and told me to shut up 
shop. Having done this and set the Signallers on the 
right road for Kuzah, I accompanied Willis back to 
Divisional Headquarters at Akrabeh, and had lunch there. 
The flies were particularly bad around Akrabeh, the Turks 
having buried a number of their dead in very shallow 
graves close by. After lunch my groom and I set out on 
our leisurely ride to rejoin the Brigade at Kuzah,, via the 
Yanun—Awerta Wadi. 

As we rode along we passed many signs of the pre 
Cipitate flight of the Turks, such as abandoned dumps, 
half loaded wagons, many of these with a dead mule still 
harnessed to them. At one place where the valley opened 
out, there was a small park of wagons of curious shape and 
design, with many spare parts lying about—evidently a 
repair centre. There were German sign-posts along the 
road, obviously for the guidance of the German lorry- 
drivers, of which there were not a few working on the 
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Turkish Supply Transport. As we neared the western end 
of the wadi, the country widened out and gave room for 
large olive and fig groves. We gave our horses a rest 
in the shade, and ate a number of luscious ripe figs. 
Presently we reached Awerta, turned south-west, striking 
the main Jerusalem-Nablus road near the village of 
Huwarah, which is built into the steep slopes at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim, the houses being built one above the 
other, like the Sicilian villages overlooking the Straits of 
Messina. The Turks had placed a number of machine- 
guns in the houses and severely harassed the advancing 
British troops, while the last of the Turkish guns could be 
seen disappearing along the road to Nablus, only to be 
captured a short while after. 

At Huwarah, roads radiated in all directions from off 
the main road to the various positions of the recent Turkish 
front line based on Nablus. 

I found Brigade Headquarters in a small fig grove at 
Kuzah, a horrid little village standing just off the main 
road. The Mess tent had been erected, but flies imme 
diately took possession of the greater part of it, so the 
rightful occupants politely sat outside in the shade of the 
fig trees. I had a mug of tea, and then pushed on to visit 
Battalions, and by the time I returned to Brigade Head- 
quarters it was quite dark. Orders had to be got out for 
to-morrow’s work on the road. From all accounts we were 
likely to be at Kuzah for some little time. 

The next day the General and I visited Battalions and 
had a long day in the saddle, arriving back at Brigade 
Headquarters in the evening, only to receive, however, a 
warning order that the Division was to concentrate next 
day in the Tel Asur area, and abandon navvy work. 
What would be our next move? 

The detailed orders did not arrive until midnight, and 
our Battalions therefore received their orders an hour after- 
wards, which meant a busy night’s work, as we were off 
early next morning. 

The march to our destination was a very slow affair, the 
road being full of traffic of all sorts going in both directions, 
and we were continually being overtaken by lorries full of 
prisoners and captured material. As we neared our old 
front line we found the country heavily pitted by our shells, 
especially near El Lubban (Lebonah of Judges xxi. 19). 
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From thence there is a very stiff climb up to the top of the 
Abu-el-Auf Ridge, the road ascending in a series of remark- 
able zigzags. Half-way up were the remains of a Boche 
lorry which had the appearance of having had dealings 
with a shell. It had had the worst of the deal. As it was 
blocking the way it had been tipped over the side of the 
road, and it lay on the slope a heap of twisted scrap iron. 
When once on the summit of the ridge it was possible to 
obtain a comprehensive survey of our old front line of 
Sinjil Ridge, Beachy Head and Sheikh Selim, the most 
uncompromising looking position, and it is not to be 
hee at that the enemy had elected not to attack us 
ere. 

The stretch of road between the Abu-el-Auf Ridge and 
Sinjil Ridge had been knocked about by shell-fire, and the 
Turk had also destroyed it in many places. In addition to 
this he had planted mines in awkward corners, which the 
R.E.’s were obliged to spring before the road could be 
opened for traffic. 

In the early afternoon we passed through our old wire 
and into the well-known country once again. Brigade 
Headquarters was opened at Ain-el-Haramiyeh (The 
Robbers’ Spring) near the lower end of Bettwsycoed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HERE ENDETH—— 


THE next fortnight resolved itself into a _ series of 
inspections by the Brigade and Divisional Commanders, 
salvage work in a large area, and a general scrub up all 
round. I managed to find time to inspect some of the 
late Turkish positions, such as Khirbet Amurieh, the 
Ghurabeh Ridge, Norfolk Hill, etc., all of which were 
ingeniously fortified. The fleas in all of them were 
horrible, and one came away literally black with them. 
Among other places I visited Seilun—the ancient Shiloh— 
where there are some fine old ruins and remains of former 
buildings of great size. While I was riding up the narrow 
path towards the ruins, my horse disturbed a hornets’ nest, 
and the Brigade Signalling Officer and his groom got 
badly stung, the latter arriving back at Headquarters with 
one of his ear lobes as large as a hen’s egg! 

We continued to receive splendid news of the opera- 
tions in Northern Palestine, and the main road running 
past Brigade Headquarters was full daily of prisoners and 
captured material. 

Just about this time a number of officers and men of the 
§/6th R.W.F. were seized with a very bad outbreak of 
malaria. The Battalion had spent one night of the recent 
operations in the Samieh Basin—one Company being very 
near the stream where the mosquitoes abounded. The 
mosquito bites on the bare arms and knees of the troops 
produced the bad malaria—both officers and men were 
extremely ill. In addition to malaria, influenza, which 
had by now quite died out from amongst the Indians, 
suddenly appeared in the 5/6th R.W.F. It was not, how- 
ever, until the middle of October that the flu got a real 
grip, and then everyone was very ill. 

On October 5th, we came in for a very heavy thunder- 
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storm, and although only a few drops of rain fell around the 
camp, there was a regular cloud-burst a quarter of a mile 
away, and the Nablus road and the dried-up watercourse 
alongside (the Dry Weather Road) became a roaring 
torrent for about an hour, quite impossible for trafic. All 
the following week the weather was extremely close and a 
slight Khamsin blew continuously. 

The Division received orders to move down to Ramleh 
on the plains, the 158th Brigade being ordered to move on 
the roth October. It meant a march of some thirty-six 
miles and would be undertaken in three stages. We there- 
fore pushed off early on the roth to our first night’s halting 
place—Ain Arik—where we had spent three weeks in July. 

Brigade Headquarters was fixed on the spot where my 
Battalion had held its break-up dinner in July—sundry 
champagne corks and broken bottle necks testifying to 
this! We were visited in the evening by the Sheikh of 
Ain Arik, our old friend Said, to whom we sold the Brigade 
Headquarters pet, the ram which was the offspring of one 
of the two sheep I had bought at Beersheba, and which 
had accompanied the Brigade through all its vicissitudes 
ever since. 

On the 11th we pushed on to Latron where the road 
debouches on to the plains. Brigade Headquarters was 
placed in the Trappist Monastery, where an old monk made 
us welcome and asked if the Brigade Commander was 
Allenby, pronouncing that illustrious name ‘‘ Arlenbey,”’ 
and, no doubt, he would have written it as ‘‘ General 
Arlen Bey’?! At Latron I made the acquaintance of the 
new G.S.O.2,. Brevet-Major Hobart, D.S.O., M.C., who 
had undergone such amazing adventures in Mesopotamia 
after being captured by the Turks when his plane was shot 
down, but rescued by British armoured cars _ shortly 
afterwards. 

Major Willis had received the command of an Indian 
Battalion and left us at Ain Haramiyeh. On the 12th we 
arrived at Ramleh, where the Brigade was bivouacked 
amid the immense olive groves a mile or so to the south of 
the town. 

The population of Ramleh, or er-Ramleh, which at one 
time numbered between seven thousand and eight 
thousand, is partly Christian. The Turks, or rather 
Germans, had had an important aerodrome here at one 
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time, and other important Turkish formations had used 
Ramleh as their Headquarters. Ramleh is supposed 
erroneously to occupy the site of the Biblical Arimathea, 
and at one time it was a place of some note, and had its 
share of stormy passages in history. To the north-west 
of the town is a fine square tower of very elegant design, 
built, together with a mosque, which now lies in ruins, by 
Omaiyade Caliph Suleiman, who founded the town in A.D. 
716. The ruined mosque contains some curious subter- 
ranean passages and vaults. The town is surrounded by 
olive groves and orchards, and lies in the centre of a fertile 
piece of country. 

While we were at Ramleh it was the olive harvest time, 
and we were ordered to give the natives full access to their 
groves. The olives are beaten off the trees by the men, by 
means of long sticks. They are then collected into heaps 
by the women and children. As these heaps contain a lot 
of leaves and grass, the women throw handfuls of the 
olives against the wind to a distance of three or four yards. 
The leaves and grass, being light, fall short, while the 
olives land on large blankets or mats. No doubt this 
method of harvesting olives has been handed down from 
time immemorial. 

It was quite nice to be down on the soft country once 
again, after being among all the great hills and rocks of 
Judah and Benjamin! The flies were very maddening as 
the area in which we were encamped was not particularly 
clean, and we were obliged to go to great trouble to cleanse 
the ground from all its impurities. 

Influenza fairly rampaged through the 5/6th R.W.F. 
at this time, and also through the British personnel at 
Brigade Headquarters, and the Battalion was temporarily 
thinned out to a marked degree. 

On the 16th October the General and I rode out fn the 
direction of Bir Salem—General Allenby’s Headquarters. 
This took us through most delightful plantations, and we 
eventually struck a road which ran between vast orange 
and lemon groves, bordered with mimosa. The combined 
scent of orange blossom and mimosa was almost over- 
powering, but very delicious, and most refreshing after the 
accustomed odours of_active service! We returned to camp 
via Deiran, a picturesque little village inhabited by a 
Jewish colony who carry on a thriving trade in wine 
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making. Apropos of this industry, a great deal of wine 
is made by the Jewish colonists near Jaffa, one of the chief 
colonies being Richon-le-Zion. 

The next evening we rode out southwards, passing 
through Ekron, a straggling village which is mentioned 
in the Bible (Joshua xiii.) as one of the five chief cities of 
the Philistines. The present “‘ city ’’ is very modern and 
contains between four hundred or five hundred persons. 
It was a very picturesque sight to see the native women 
grouped round a ‘* Saqquia’”’ or native water wheel for 
raising water from a deep well. The night’s supply was 
being drawn by the inhabitants while we were there. 

On the 18th the General and I rode out to see the 5/6th 
R.W.F. who were guarding a great host of prisoners near 
Ludd, and afterwards we inspected the Ramleh Tower and 
its precincts, and took photos. The General was much 
annoyed at the perversity of his camera (a trophy of war). 
- It suffered from some internal complaint, in that it insisted 
on taking time exposures when a snapshot was required, 
and vice versa. At first I thought the General was to 
blame, but careful study of the camera revealed the fact 
that it badly needed doctoring. 

I had a friend once who bought a camera, and his first 
few dozen exposures resulted in a series of delightful views 
of his waistcoat buttons, as he had reversed the camera 
when operating the shutter. He had never used the finder, 
and in fact did not know what it was for. He had merely 
bought the camera, learnt to load and unload it, and that 
was all. Knowing this to have actually happened, I not 
unnaturally suspected the General of clumsy manipulation. 

On the 20th I got leave to run up to Jerusalem for 
twenty-four hours’ leave, and went up by rail. The metre 
gauge had been replaced by the broad gauge on the 
Ramleh-Jerusalem line, but a third rail had been left in 
position, so that it was possible to run the metre gauge 
rolling stock if necessary. The line passes many villages 
and spots rich in historical associations, such as the site 
of Gezer, a city of Canaan (Joshua xvi.); the Wadi es- 
Surar, which is the Vale of Sorek where Samson’s mer- 
cenary wife, Delilah, lived; the ruins of Sara, the Zorah of 
Judges xiii., and the home of Samson’s father Manoah; 
Ain Shems, the Biblical Beth Shemesh; Bittir (Beth- 
arabah); el-Bukeia (Rephaim); the scene of King David’s 
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victory over the Philistines as related in 2 Samuel v., and 
a host of other interesting places. The line is fairly level 
as far as the junction with the Beersheba line at the bottom 
end of the Wadi Surar. After that it ascends rapidly and 
negotiates some extraordinarily sharp curves. The Surar 
Junction was captured on the 14th November, 1917, in the 
autumn advance, and by the loss of this important place 
the Turkish forces were divided into two parts, one of 
which retired into the Judean Hills, while the other moved 
due north and made efforts to hold up our advance at 
Ramleh and Jaffa on the plains. 

On reaching Jerusalem I repaired to the Jerusalem 
Hotel and booked a room, one of the few vacant at the 
time. It was a great pleasure to meet Dudley Lambert, 
one of the subalterns who had been discarded (I use this 
expression in its nice sense!) when the Battalion was 
amalgamated. He was working in the Law Courts at 
Jerusalem, being a legal man, and as far as I could 
ascertain, dealt with cases in umpteen languages and codes 
of law. In the evening we went for a stroll and had a look 
round the City. As this would probably be my last visit 
to Jerusalem for many years, I felt I must have a parting 
glance round, for the rumour that the Division would move 
down to Alexandria en route for another theatre of war 
had materialised, and we were to leave Palestine shortly. 

On the morrow, the 21st, I returned to Ramleh, but 
before leaving I visited the Protestant Cemetery on Mount 
Sion, where many fellows from the Division are buried. 

The next day was very trying, with a bad Khamsin, 
and we all suffered much discomfort from the clouds of dust 
and flies. The British personnel from Brigade Head- 
quarters played the Divisional Signal Company at football 
in the evening, tn order to show their utter contempt for 
the climatic conditions, but the game had to be adandoned 
at half-time, partly through the energy of the players 
having practically given out, but chiefly because the dust 
rendered friend and foe indistinguishable, and the ball was 
invisible. 

On the 23rd—which was very close with a lowering 
sky—the General and I motored over to see Jaffa. It had 
fallen into British hands on the 16th November, 1917. It 
is a town of some size, containing between fifty thousand 
and sixty thousand inhabitants of mixed nationalities and 
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faiths, the Moslems being in the majority. It is important 
as being the seaport for Jerusalem, but the navigation is 
difficult outside the small rock-bound harbour, and no 
doubt the advent of the railway through the desert from 
the Suez Canal, with its extension up north, will dispense 
with the necessity for using water-borne transport from 
Egypt or elsewhere. 

There was nothing in Jaffa particularly to attract our 
attention except the dirt, and as we were so used to that 
we let it pass, but the environs are lovely—wonderful 
orchards, the orange and lemon groves being especially 
beautiful. Jaffa has played its part in very ancient history 
and is frequently mentioned in the Bible as Joppa. Also 
Andromeda was chained to a rock in the neighbourhood to 
await her fate at the jaws of a mighty sea-monster and to 
be rescued by the gallant Perseus. Jaffa has passed 
through many troublous times, particularly during the 
Crusades. It was captured by the French in 1799. The 
General and I drove through the town to the sea-shore and 
had a look at the house of Simon the Tanner. On the 
way back we had tea at an hotel, which, I think, was under 
the management of an English lady and gentleman who 
had come out with a party from England for the purpose 
of entertaining the troops in the E.E.F. While we were 
having tea the thunderstorm, which had been threatening 
during the afternoon, broke, and there was a deluge of 
rain which effectually laid the dust and equally effectually 
made mud. However, the sandy soil soon dried and we 

ot back to camp with dry skins. The rain had released 
the pent-up odours of the foul ground in the bivouac 
area, and the hot, damp air during the night was laden 
with smells as peculiar as they were nasty. During the 
afternoon Price was taken to hospital with flu. 

Next day my head ached fit to burst. In the evening 
Tefferson and Taylor, of the 5/6th R.W.F., dined at 
Brigade Headquarters—the latter feeling, like myself, very 
much off colour, so that it was no surprise to hear next day 
that he was down with flu. 

In the evening of the 25th I walked across to Divisional 
Headquarters with the General. He was to make a trip 
by car with Hobart, up to Northern Palestine as far as it 
was permissible to go, starting the next day, and he wished 
to make the final arrangements. While we were talking 
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in the Divisional Headquarters’ Mess, I was seized with a 
shivering attack, which, however, was checked by a copious 
dose of brandy. It was flu sure enough, and bed was the 
only thing for the next two days. I got up on the 28th 
feeling an absolute crock, hating myself and everybody. 
Smoking was impossible, the idea of it was revolting, and 
I wanted no food. The only thing I did want was 
unlimited cold water, and mercifully the supply was 
plentiful, for I drank gallons. 

On the 2gth the General returned unexpectedly, look- 
ing very much the worse for wear. He had got no farther 
than Haifa when he was seized with flu, and had spent a 
wretched night or two, a very sick man, in an hotel on 
Mount Carmel. 

In the meantime Price staggered back to Brigade Head- 
quarters from hospital and completed the final ‘' Q”’ 
arrangements for the move of the Brigade to Alexandria. 
But great news arrived on the 31st October. The Turks 
had had enough of the war and threw up the sponge. The 
armistice was signed, and hostilities ceased. The advance 
of the British force since r9th September was astonishing, 
the 5th Cavalry Division, according to the E.E.F. Record, 
covering five hundred miles of country during that period, 
with an enormous bag of prisoners and guns to its credit. 

The final operations in Palestine resulted in over 
seventy-five thousand prisoners falling into our hands, 
together with three hundred and sixty guns, and a vast 
number of machine-guns, lorries, motor-cars, animals and 
railway rolling stock. 

The 7th and 8th Turkish Armies were wiped out of 
existence, and General Allenby’s victory was complete. 
The Hun Commander, General Liman von Sanders, 
narrowly missed capture when his Headquarters at 
Nazareth were taken. To quote the E.E.F. Record again, 
it said that an eye-witness asserted that at the first alarm 
von Sanders ran out from his sleeping quarters, clad only 
in pyjamas and armed with an electric torch, shouting for 
his chauffeur. He escaped thus attired, but was able to 
return later and don a less airy garb for motoring ! 

The Turkish communications must have failed 
miserably during these days, and the rapidity of the 
British advance had thrown the enemy out of every 
reckoning. It was reported that after E] Afule had been 
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taken by our troops, a Boche aeroplane, returning from a 
flight up north, landed in the aerodrome at that place, in 
happy innocence that it was in our hands. 

With reference to his great victory, General Allenby 
could well have given utterance to the proud words of 
another mighty General, ‘* Veni vidi vici,’’ without at all 
exaggerating the facts! The Great Crusade was at last 
ended ! 

Colonel Kidd, who commanded the 3/153rd Rifles, 
organised a kind of torchlight carnival_on Armistice night 
to which he invited General Allenby. The Battalion 
Bivouac was illuminated by numerous flares, and the space 
set out for the performance of the Indian soldiers was lit 
up by acetylene lamps. We all went as spectators, and in 
due course the Chief arrived and was escorted to his place 
by a torchlight procession. The performance consisted of 
Indian juggling, acrobatic feats and curious dancing—all 
of which were most diverting, and the show was none the 
worse for having been organised at a few hours’ notice. 
The Sepoy spectators squatted round in a circle and 
applauded everything vigorously. 

While the performance was in progress, a Sepoy had 
climbed up into the thick foliage of a tree under which the 
Chief and officer spectators were sitting, and at intervals 
brayed like a donkey. General Allenby looked behind 
him and then up at the tree, as if to discover the where- 
abouts of the ‘‘ animal,’’ doubtlessly wondering how it was 
that a donkey was tethered so near the officers’ quarters. 
It was very amusing. 

On the rst November everyone from Brigade Head- 
quarters, except the General and myself, our servants and 
the Mess waiter, left for Egypt. Wespent the day at Ludd 
station watching troops entraining. The next day we saw 
the remaining troops of the Brigade off, and in the even- 
ing we departed ourselves for Alexandria. 

I have always regretted that I was unable to get to 
Damascus and Northern Palestine. Perhaps one of these 
days my wish will be gratified. I should dearly love to go 
back to revisit the scenes of our toils; and no doubt there 
are many similarly minded. 

Although we had our stormy patches, we also had our 
bright spots, and the campaign was full of interest all 
through. It was hard to realise at the time that many of 
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the outlandish places we passed through or lived in were 
so steeped in Biblical or historical interest. There was no 
time to think about such things, and it is only by reading 
the history of Palestine that one comes to grasp that one 
has been among the scenes of great conflicts, tragedies 


and events with which the Holy Land has ever been 
associated. 
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